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CENSURA EITERARIA. 


Art 

one hundred and seven years to come ; being a pro - 
phetical poem upon the fall of Antichrist , and the 
commencement of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ : with pertinent observations , both theologi- 
cal and chronological . Vehajah Jehovah lemeleck 
gnal col haarelz , % ach. xiv. 9. Kai eztsan , leal 
ebasileusan meta ton Christou ta chilia ete. Rev . 
xx. 4. Written in the year of the Beast's reign 
1228, and in the year of our Lord's Nativity , 1703* 
Norwich: Printed and sold by the booksellers of 
London and Norwich, 1703, 4 to. pp. 16. 

Whether the author was related to the learned 
Lilly, wonder-searching Wing, renowned Partridge, 
or any other abstruse almanack-maker, in the homely 
phrase of Anthony Wood, u I cannot teH.” Un- 
doubtedly he displayed early germs of genius, and 
by his wise parents was apprenticed at the old ori- 
ginal shop of Sternhold and Hopkins, where he soofi 
learnt that u been and sin, pence and rents, elect 
and protect,’' by a certain twang upon the loose 
strings of Apollo’s lyre, emitted a tonical hump, 
with this stock in trade he commenced manijfacturer 
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of couplets, not of “the deeds of the dead;” but 
rich with things to be seen 4< by children yet unborn.” 
Like a modern satirist, his rhimes served for a peg 
to hang his rtotes on ; and such notes, how invalua- 
ble to the seer-like collector of prophecies that seem 
to have foretold something of the present eventful 
period! 

The work commences with “ the Proem,” in seven 
stanzas ; then follows “ The Christian Almanack,” 
&c. 

“ 1. The pope's a beast, for he did waste 
God’s vinpyard, fair and green : 

By pushing men, that wonld not sin, . 

As is by records seen. 

2. This beast arose, as 1 suppose. 

Four hundred seventy ; 

To which add five , but did not thrive. 

Till Boniface did cry.*' 

Perhaps, gentle reader, you will conceive these 
two stanzas sufficient specimen, and that the other 
forty (of which the poem consists) may be omitted. 
Perhaps you would wish to be informed, the Boni- 
face alluded to, was “ the third pope of that name, 
who obtained of Phocas the wicked Emperor, for 
him and his successors after him, that the See of 
ofRome^ above all other churches, should have the 
pre-eminence; and that the Bishop of Rome should 
be the universal bead of all churches.” Perhaps the 
following selection from other notes will raise a 
smile at the arithmetical deductions, and may com- 
plete the surfeit: “ Supposing Antichrist’s or the 
Pope’s dominion began An. Cb. 47 5, his time being 
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1260 years, must expire in the year of our Lord 
1735, thirty-two years hence. The 1260 days or 
years are represented two ways. ReveL xj. 2 , 3 . 
First by forty- two months, then by 1260 days; pow 
allowing thirty days for. each month, it appears the 
numbers are the same ; for forty-two multiplied by 
thirty makes I960.— It appears by Dan. xij. 11 * 1 % 
that there is an addition made to the 1260 days or 
years of the beast’s reigning. First, here is an ad- 
dition of thirty days, which makes the number 1290 
days in. the 11 th verse; then in the 12 th verse there 
are forty-five more added, which together make 
seventy-five, and this added to 1260 make the owta- 
her 1335, at the end of which is blessedness in the 
(first resurrection, the resurrection of the saints ; for 
then Daniel shall stand in his lot (in the new Jeru- 
salem-state, or thousand year’s reign) as vpr$e the 
thirteenth. Now, according to this computation, 
this gtorwww kingdom ^ 0 ur Lord Jesus, pr blessed 
Millenium, cannot begin till after the year of pur 
Lord 1810. For, if you add seventy-five to 1735 
(the expiration of Antichrist’s reign) it makes 1810. 
The kingdom of our Lord Jesus being very glorious, 
it must have an honourable preparation, which in all 
likelihood will take up these seventy-five years, for 
4he pouring out of the vials of God^s wrath upon 
Babylon : andtbough Antichrist shall be ye tin being, 
ftecarft be eaid to reign, during those oevonty^five 
years, %ut will continue Kke an out-dated tyrant 
and usurper, not yet executed ; but under dreadful 
plagues, increasing more and more upon him, till his 
final destruction. It is very reasonable to think 
that the pope shall -have a lingring death, because hr 
» 2 
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lias been a great malefactor, which jet will be but a 
fchort time compared with the time of his reigning, 
fiut I conceive there will be no persecution of the 
saints after 1735. And I am in hopes that some of 
the interyenient time will be spent in unbuttoning 
the witnesses’ sackcloth garments, that they may then 
fall off at once. Then the beast will loose his kingly 
power, and the kings in general that had given their 
kingdoms to him will fight against him ; and though 
it shall be a day of great temptation to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, (such as never was before) yet the 
Philadelphian church shall be delivered from it. ' Rev. 
iii. 10, 11, 12. 1 also judge that Daniel’s 2300 days, 

or years (after which the sanctuary, or worship of 
God shall be cleansed from all humane pollutions) 
have their exit or end at 1810, ’tis thought they be- 
gan with the first of Cyrus.” 

Perhaps it may be necessary to remind the reader, 
that this work was published above a century ago , 
and ends, 

“ If any ask, who did this task 1 
Say it was done by one. 

Who wishes well to Israel, 

And kingdom of the Stone. 

Calculated for the meridian of Sion, and chiefly for 
that latitude, where the pole of truth is elevated 
three degrees above the bestian horizon ; but maiy 
indifferently serve for any part of the holy land* 
Finis. 

Adam FiiEmynge.” 

J. H. 
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Art. DLXXXIX. The Judgmentof Whole King - 
doms and Nations , concerning the Rights Powers , 
atfrf Prerogative of Kings , nwd the Rights , Pri- 
vi ledges, and Properties of the People : shewing 
the nature of Government in general , both from 
God and man. 

(Here follows a long, tedious recital of the prin- 
cipal heads.) 

Recommended as proper to be kept in all families , 
that their children may know the birthright , liberty , 
and property , belonging to an Englishman. Writ- 

ten by a true lover of the Queen and Country , who 
wrote in the year 1690, against absolute passive obe- 
dience, and in vindication of the Revolution , in a 
Challenge to Sir R. V Estrange, Dr. Sherlock , and 
eleven other Divines ; to which no Answer ever was 
made; who now challenges Dr. Hicks, Dr. Atter- 
bury, Mr. Milbourne , Mr. Higgins, Mr. Lesley , 
Mr. Collier , and the great Champion, Dr. Sache - 
verell, to answer this book.' London : Printed for, 
and sold by T. Harrison , at the West corner of the 
Royal Exchange, in Comhill, 1710. Price 6d. 8 vo. 
, pp. 72, exclusive of Table of Contents. 

Much fruitless pains have been taken, at different 
periods, to find out who was the author of this bold 
publication. To answer the purposes of the day, 
it was republished in 1771 at the expense of one of 
the Wilkesdnd Liberty Societies, by Williams, * in 
Fleet-street, as the tenth edition , with the name of 
.Lord Somers as the author in the title; but the style 
is very different from that of every political tract, 
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known to have been written by this celebrated no- 
bleman ; a harshness of invective, and coarseness of 
language quite beneath his cast of character being 
conspicuous in various parts of the book, as well as 
in the title. 

* * 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. LI1I. p. 941, 

a writer, under the signature of u Castorius,” at- * 
tributes it to Charles Povei /, a whig pamphleteer, 
of a singular turn of mind ; yet he admits that there 
is not in the title-page the distinguishing mark (a 
sort of crest) that all his other publications have. 

In the Life of Daniel De Poe, written by George 
Chalmers, Esql it is mentioned as one of the sup- 
posed productions of that well known author, but, 
a comparison with his avowed writings will not, I 
think, tend to confirm this conjecture. A circum- 
stance, merely accidental, induces me to believe that 
the discovery of the real author, which has eluded 
the researches of the curious during nearly a century, 
has, at length, fallen to the lot of a humble indivi- 
dual, who now submits to better judges than himself, 
the grounds upon which he forms his opinion. It 
happens, that I have, in my possession, the identical 
copy of this tract that formerly belonged to that 
“ eccentric bibliopolist,” John Dunton, whose auto- 
graph appears on the guard leaf, and, in the title, be- 
tween the words u written by,” and 66 a true lover,* 

&c. a crotchet (v) is inserted, and (ranging with the 
printed line,) in the margin, with another crotchet 
preceding them, the letters 11 J. D.” are added, evi- 
dently written by the same hand, and with the same 
pen and ink as the name on the guard leaf. Another 
circumstance, which, if it does not strengthen my 
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opinion, certainly does not; weaken it, is that, af- 
fixed to.this pamphlet, there was, when I purchased 
it from off the counter of a vender of old books and 
furniture, another, bearing the following title: 

Art. DXC. The Impeachment , or Great Britain's 

Charge against the present M y, Sir Roger 

Bold , the L C ly, and Dr. S IL With 

the names of those credible persons , that are able to 
prove (before Her Majesty, or either of her two 
Houses of Parliament ) the whole Impeachment , con- 
sisting of sixty articles . Dedicated to the most illustri- 
ous and ever victorious Prince John Duke of Marl- 
borough. By the unknown author of Neck or Nothings 
who being buried alive ( i. e. forced to abscond ) for 
daring to call a Spade a Spade , does here appear 
(as a Ghost ) to do justice to himself and witnesses. 

“ Is there pot some chosen curse. 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven. 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man. 

Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin V 9 

Addison’s Cato. 

London : Printed for T. Warner , near Ludgate , 
1714. Small &to. pp. 42. 

This pamphlet was avowedly written by John 
Dunton, as appears by all the latter part of it, and 
at the conclusion, his name is subscribed in print 
I believe, whoever will take the trouble of atten- 
tively perusing a few pages of each of these publica- 
tions will soon be convinced that the similarity of 
the turn of thought, as well As of the mode of ex- 
pression, affords a strong presumption at least, that 
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they are productions of the same author. After 
coming into my hands, as before mentioned, they 
were thrown aside anongst a parcel of old books and 
papers, and no particular attention was paid to them 
until after the person 1 bought them of was de- 
ceased, and nobody left that could give any informa- 
tion how he came by these pamphlets. 

Arcanus. 


Art. DXCI. LIBRO DEL CONSULADO * 
Collection of the maritime usages of Barcelona , 
hitherto commonly called The Book of the Con- 
sulate , newly translated intb . Castilian , with the 
Limoisin text restored to its original integrity 
and purity ; and illustrated with various appendices , 
glossaries , and observations historical . By Don 
Antonio de Capmany and de Monpalau , permanent 
Secretary of the Royal Academy of History . 
Published by the appointment and at the expence 
of the Royal Council and Consulate of Commerce 
of the same City , under the Direction of the Gene - 
raland Supreme Council of Commerce of the Realm . 
Madrid : printed by Don Antonio de Sane ha, 1791. 
2 vols. &to. pp . 368 and 226. 

The above is the translation of the title page of a 
work handsomely printed at Madrid, in the yeaf 
1791. The first volume contains a prelim i nary *dis- 
course by the Editor ; a table of the chapters, num- 
bered as in the former Spanish editions, but arranged 
under titles, into which the work is now for the first 
time divided; the Consulate itself in the old Limoi- 

* Consulado. Tribunal in negociatorum causis jus dicens. Diet, 
of the Royal Acad, of Spain, 
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sin or Catalonian and modern Castilian, in corre- 
sponding columns, arranged under Separate heads ; 
a Castilian glossary of the naval and mercantile 
words used in the* translation ; a vocabulary of the 
more difficult' Catalonian words; and some exam- 
ples of the errors of two former Castilian transla- 
tions. 

The dfecond Volume, which is an Appendix to 
the first, contains a Castilian version of the supposed 
Rhodian laws from the text published by Leuncla- 
vius in his Jus Graeco-Roman um ; a Collection of 
ancient laws and ordinances of Spain relating to 
naval commerce, and the conduct of Merchants and 
Mariners ; and a catalogue of authors of different 
nations, who have written on mercantile jurispru- 
dence and maritime legislation. 

The Book of the Consulate of the Sea is consider- 
ed to be the most ancient, and certainly was the 
most generally received, *body of written customs 
relating to the maritime commerce of modern Eu- * 
ropej now extant. The earliest printed copies 
commonly known are in the Italian language, and 
the Collection itself has sometimes been supposed 
to be an Italian work, and been attributed to the 
Pisans. The present Editor, in a very learned pre- 
face, vindicates the claim of his own country to the 
honour of its compilation. 

Cleirac in his preface to the Us et coutumes de la 
mer, Rouen, 1571, page 2, says, that Queen Elea- 
nor first drew up the Rooie d’ Oleron in that Island 
on her return from a Crusade, at a time when the 
customs of the Eastern Sea, inserted in the* Book 
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of the Consulate, were in vogue and credit through 
all the east. 

Grotius de J ure B. et P. Book iii. C. v. Sect. 5, 
Note 6> says, there is published in Italian a book 
called the Consulate of the sea, in which* are found 
the Ordinances on this subject (the text relates to 
assistance given by neutrals to enemies) made by the 
Greek Emperors, the Emperors of Germany, the 
Kings of France, Spain, Syria, Cyprus, Majorca, 
and Minorca, and the Republics of Venice and fie* 
noa. Emerigon in the preface to his Traits des 
Assurances, p. 6, cites Grotius as saying that the 
Consulate itself is a Collection of Ordinances of 
these Emperors, Kings, &c. and adds that he is fol- 
lowed in this respect by Marquardus, Chap. v. Sect. 
39. Emerigon also adds on the authority of Targa, 
Chap. xcvi. Page 395, that this collection was com- 
posed by the order of the ancient Kings of Arragon, 
and became the .rule, to which almost all the Christian 
nations addicted to maritime commerce, voluntarily 
submitted: and then states it to ha ve been adopted at 
Rome in 1075, at Acre in 1 111, at Majorca in 1112, 
atPizain 1118, at Marseilles in 1162, at Almeira 
in 1174, at Genoa in 1186, at Rhodes in 1190, in 
the Morea in 1200, at Venice in 1215, in Germany 
in 1224, at Messina in 1225, at Paris in 1250, at 
Constantinople in 1262, &c. Emerigon appears to 
have taken these dates from the catalogue, that is 
found in the several former editions. 

The present Edj£or has pointed put several errors 
and anachronisms in the catalogue, but supposes it 
to have been founded oh tradition, and to evince at 
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least the antiquity and general adoption of the code. 
Indeed most of the older foreign jurists mention, 
both its antiquity and its prevalence. The Editor 
has rejected this catalogue, but bis observations upon 
it are selected from his preface, and subjoined to a 
translation of it. 

Rome. The year of the incarnation of Christ 1075 
on the Calends of March, allowed at Rome in St. 
John the Lateran, and an oath taken by the Romans 
to observe them for ever. 

Obser . If the collection had been of Italian prigin* 
it would have been found either in the Latin or an- 
cient Tuscan language. 

Acre. 1111.* On the Calends of September, al- 
lowed at Acre, on the way to Jerusalem, by King 
Lewis and the Count of Thoulouse, and they swore 
to observe them for ever. 

Obser . Lewis the Seventh of France did not g o 
to Palestine until the year 1147. 

Majorca. 1112.+ Allowed at Majorca by the 
Pisans, and. they swore to observe them for Over. 

Obser . The Pisans did not land in this island till 
1115. 

Pisa. 1118. Allowed at Pisa, in St. Peter of the 
Sea, under the government of Ambrosio Migliari, 
and he swore, &c. 

Marseilles. 1162, August. Allowed at Mar- 
seilles in the hospital, under the government of 
Gaufre Antoix, and he swore, Si c. 

* 1111. Soin the Amsterdam edition of 1728. The EditoV quotes 
the date as 1103. 

f So in the Amsterdam edition. The Editor quotes this date also 
mi 1102. 
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Almeria. 1174. Allowed at Almeria by the Count 
of Barcelona, and by the Genoese, and he swore* 
&c. 

Obser. This Prince, Ramon Berenguer the Fourth, 
died in 1168, and his Almerian expedition took place 
in 1147. 

Genoa. 1186. Allowed at Genoa, under the go- 
vernment of Pinel Miglers, Pier Ambrosi, Giou, 
Donato, Gulielmo di Caimosino, Baldoni, and Pier 
d’Arenes, who swore at the head of the Mole to ob- 
serve them for ever. 

Brundusium. 1187. On the Calends of Febru- 
ary, allowed at Brundusium, by King William, and 
they swore, &c. 

Rhodes. 1190. Allowed at Rhodes by the Galeta, 
and they swore, &c. 

Morea. 1200. Allowed by the Prince of the 
Morea, and they swore, &c. 

Constantinople. 1215. Allowed by the Com- 
mune of the Republic of Venice, at Constantinople, 
in the church of. St. Sophia, by King John, immedi- 
ately after the expulsion of the Greeks, and* he 
swore, &c. ^ 

Obser . No King, of this name is met with in this 
year. From 1228 to 1237, John of Brena, who had 
been King of Jerusalem, governed in the character 
of Regent of the Empire, during the minority of 
Baldwin the Second. , 

Flanders. 1224. Allowed in Flanders* by the 
Count, and he swore, &c. 

. Messina. 1225. Allowed at Messina in the church 

* Alamania in the Italian. 
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oFS. Maria Nouva, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Catania, by Frederick, Emperor of Germany,* and 
be swore, &c. 

Paris. 1250. Allowed by John of Belmont upon 
the conscience of the King of France, whp at that 
time was unwell, in the presence of the Knights of 
the+ * -of the Templars, of the Hospitallers, 
and of the Admiral of the Levant, to observe them 
for ever. 

Constantinople. 1260. Allowed at Constanti- 
nople in St. Angelo by the Emperor PaleologUs, and 
lie swore, &c. 

Stria and Constantinople. 1270. Allowed 
in Syria by Frederick, King of Cyprus, and at Con- 
stantinople by the Emperor Constantine, and they 
swore, &c. 

Obser . There was no Frederick, king in this year, 
nor in this island t Michael Paleologus and not Con- 
stantine, filled the imperial throne at this time. 

Majorca. 1270. Allowed by King James' of 
Arragpn in Majorca, and he swore to cause them to 
be observed, &c. 

Obser.‘ This King was not at Majorca after the 
year 1229. 

It seems probable that Grotius may have been 
misled by this catalogue, to speak of the code as con- 
taining the Ordinances of Emperors, &c. But, as is 
observed by the present Editor, the code itself (ex- 
clusive of the first forty-four chapters) bears no 

* Alamania in th& Italian. 

f Ost in the Italian, Baste in the Castilian of 1539, Legef in the 
German. " 
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mark of royal or legislative authority; and on the 
contraiy appears by several passages to be a com- 
pilation by private persons, merchants, and mariners. 
Thus the forty-fourth or fourty-fifth chapter, which 
is properly an introduction to the collection of cus- 
toms, begins thus. “ These are the good rules and 
the good customs concerning maritime affairs, which 
the experienced men who navigated the world, began 
to give to our forefathers.” In another chapter we 
have this expression, “ For this reason, the good 
men Who formed these statutes and customs, saw and 
knew.” In other parts the compilation is spoken of 
as “ the written customs of the sea.” In otherparts 
these expressions occur : “ Our forefathers who first 
sailed about the world “ our predecessors,” “’our 
ancient predecessors,” “ the good men of former 
times,” “ said and declared,” “ found it right to 
correct, amend, or explain,” “ consulted together 
how to remove the doubts.” 

The Editor states the first forty-two chapters 
which relate to the establishment and authority of 
consuls to be the ordinances confirmed by Don Pedro 
the Third to the city of Valencia, after the estab- 
lishment of a consulate there in 128 3 : these, he says, 
were adopted at Majorca for the goverment of the 
new consulate established there by Don Pedro the 
Fourth of Arragon, in 1343, and a oopy of them 
transmitted to Barcelona, at the erection of a similar 
judicature there by the same King in 1347:. This 
copy he professes to have seen and examined ; and 
veiy naturally concludes that these chapters found 
their way from thence into the Barcelona edition of 
1502, from which the subsequent editions and trans* 
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lations have been derived. • Of these forty-two 
chapters, the first seven are omitted in the present 
edition, as being merely local, and relating to the 
appointment of consuls at Valencia. The Ordi- 
nances of Don Pedro the Third, are evidently pos- 
terior to some collection of written customs ; for the 
consuls are directed to give their judgments accord- 
ing to the written customs of the sea. The forty- 
third chapter is also rejected as being an Ordinance 
of James the First of Arragon, relative to the oath 
to be taken by advocates, and unconnected with this 
compilation; and the forty -fourth as relating only to 
n particular measure of thequintalin the importation 
of spices, &c. from Alexan dria. At the close of the 
preliminary discourse, the Editor gives a very par- 
ticular account of an old printed copy of this code, 
in the Catalonian dialect, which had been at that in- 
stant communicated to him, in which these consti- 
tutions of Don Pedro of Arragon are not found. 
This copy, he says, is without date, or printers 
name, but from the type, paper, and other internal 
evidence, he supposes it to have been printed abont 
the year 1480, and consequently to be the earliest 
printed copy. It is remarkable that the Editor, who 
appears to be a person of much learning, makes no 
mention of the Amalphitan Table of Sea-daws, 
which has been supposed to be prior in date to the 
present, and to have been in feet its parent; but I 
am not aware that any copy df this is extent, or 
that any writer professes to have *read or eten Seen 
it. This Amalphitan Table is supposed to have 
been compiled about the close of the 11th century. 
The present code or at least its name must be of a 
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subsequent date, as the first establishment of a com- 
mercial tribunal of this name was by Roger the first 
of Sicily, at Messina, in 1128. It may be proper 
to observe that most of the continental nation^ have 
a tribunal of commerce, whose judges are called 
consuls, established in most of their principal trading 
town 8. 

The Editor’s opinion i$, that the code in its pre- 
sent form is not older than the thirteenth century, 
and that it was drawn up at Barcelona in the reign 
of James the First of Arragon ; and among other 
reasons for his opinion, he takes notice .of its being 
in the commoa language of the country (en ' 
romance), which at that time begaii to be used in 
written compositions; of the mention of paper, 
which was not in use before the thirteenth century ; 
and of millareses, a coin of Monpelier, which was 
under the sovereignty of this James. Some authors 
have ascribed it to the time of St. Lejvis, which 
nearly corresponds with this date. 

The Catalonian or Liraoisin dialect ipust have 
been intelligible in many places, as it was derived 
from Limoges, and was the common language of 
the inhabitants not only of Catalonia but also of 
Valentia, Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, Sardinia, 
Guienne, Provence, and all Francia Gotica * ; and 
bears a great resemblance to the old French of 
other provinces. This compilation is very verbose 
in its language, and abounds with repetitions, and 
has much more of the Spanish than French air. 

• v 

* Gaspar Escolano lib. i. de la Historia de Valencia, cap. 14 , 
quoted in the Preface to the Amsterdam edition of the Consulate. 
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The first printed edition* generally known, was 
published at Barcelona, in the Catalonian dialect, 
in 1502. There have been two Castilian versions 
before the present, one by Francisco Diaz Roman 
in 1539, and the other by Don Cayetano Palleja in 
1732. There is also extant a French translation by 
F. Maysoniin 1576, and a Dutch version by Abra- 
ham Westerween, which does not seem to have 
been known to the Spanish Editor. An English 
translation of the 273d and 287th chapters, which 
are on the subject of hostile capture, was published 
in 1800, by Dr. Robinson, to whom the public is in- 
debted for Reports of the Proceedings in the Court 
of Admiralty. It is to be regretted that Emerigon, 
who was every way qualified for the task, did not 
fulfil his intention of publishing a new French 
translation with notes. 

1 subjoin a list of such printed editions as I have 
any where found mentioned. 

Catalonian, supposed about 1480, no date, place, 
or printer’s name, known. 

Catalonian — 1502, at Barcelona. 

Castilian* — 1539, at Valencia, by Francisco 
Diaz Roman. 

Italian— 1544, at Venice, by'N. Pedrozano. 

I talian — 1576 +, ibid, by Gabriel Zeberti. 

French — 1576, at Marseilles by Giraud, trans- 
lated by F. Maysoni. 

Italian — 1579, at Venice. 


* There is a copy of this edition in the library of the Inner Temples 
f Query 1667. Schomberg on the Maritime Laws of Rhodes, 
p. 86, note. 

VOL. Til. O 
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Catalonian — 1592, at Barcelona. 

Italian — 1599, at Venice* 

French—- 1635, at Aix by Stephen David. May-' 
soni’s translation. . 

Italian — 1696, in the DiscursuR legale* de Com- 
mercio of Casa-regis. 

Italian and Dutch — 1733, at Amsterdam, by S. 
Sehouten. Westerween's translation. 

Castilian — 1732, at Barcelona, translated by Don 
Cayetano de PaHeja. 

Castilian— 1791, the present edition. 

* 

** ** 
* 


Art. DXCII. Das Gelehrte England oder Lexicon 
der Jeztlebenden Schriftsteller in Gros Britannien , 
Irland und Nord-Amerika nebst Einem Var- 
zeichnis Ihrer Schriften. Vom Jahr 1770 bis 1790, 
Von Jeremias David Reuss , Ordentlichen Profes- 
sor der Philosophie und Unter-Bibliothekar Bey 
der Universitdts-Bibliothek zu Gottingen. Berlin 
und Stettin Bey Fried . Nicolai, 1791. 

Alphabetical Register of all the authors actually 
living in Great Britain , Ireland , and in the United 
Provinces of North- America, with a Catalogue of 
their publications. By Jerem . Dav. Reuss , Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy , and Under Librarian of the 
Public Library of the University of Gottingen . 
Berlin and Stetin , printed for Frederic Nicolai , 
1791. 8 vo. pp. 495, besides a German and English 
Preface. 
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This is a singular instance of German industry, 
it being a better catalogue of English authors, then 
living, than any hitherto published in this country, 
and on a plan which deserves to be continued. It 
has undoubtedly many inaccuracies, but not more 
than are inseparable from such an attempt. 

The English Preface is by George Forster, a 
friend of the Compiler, and merits insertion here. 

“ To the English Reader. 

“ Whenever a new publication is offered to the 
public,, tjie author should have it in his power to 
point out the use and necessity of increasing, by 
his performance, that immense literary store, which, 
however it may forward the professedly learned in 
their researches, seems likely enough to puzzle the 
student, who treads . the mazes of science without a 
clew to conduct him. Indeed since the revival of 
letters in Europe, and the invention of the art of 
printing, the number of printed books has increased 
in such a rapid proportion, as to baffle the efforts of ^ 
the most assiduous collectors and bibliographers, 
who have attempted either to accumulate general 
libraries, or to compile, what may be termed an 
history of universal literature. It is a well-known 
feet, amongst the lovers of bibliographical know- 
ledge, that many an eminent literator, after having 
spent his life in the tedious occupation of collecting 
the titles of books, has left his successors in that 
branch of science to lament the unfinished state of 
his labours. And when it is considered that the 
annual harvest of new publications, in Germany 
c 2 
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alone, upon an average amounts to near three thou* 
sand works, we shall not surely over-rate the lite- 
rary produce of all Europe, by fixing it at ten 
thousand volumes in the course of every year. 
Agreeably to this computation, a single century bids 
fair to be productive of a million of books, and 
jLeibnitz seems not to have conjectured amiss, when 
he facetiously maintained the increase of literature 
to be such, that future generations would find 
whole cities insufficient to contain their libraries. 
It was undoubtedly from the same comprehensive 
view of this great object, that one of the first philo- 
sophic characters in England, the present illustrious 
President of the Royal Society, has been heard to 
urge the necessity of rejecting henceforward the 
idea of general collections of books in the Capita], 
and recommending in its place, as the proper object 
of private collectors, to confine their libraries to 
one individual branch of human knowledge, by 
which means a great number of particular collec- 
tions, each complete in its kind, would quickly be 
brought forward, and the purposes of instruction be 
more easily attained, than whilst the rage of indis- 
criminate collection subsisted, and the number of 
competitors for the same book precluded the possi- 
bility of completion. 

“ The same difficulty which attends the method- 
ical arrangement and complete enumeration of all 
books now extant in print, will likewise apply to 
that part of literature, by which we are taught to 
consider the authors themselves exerting their ta- 
lents, under various points of view, either as they 
happened to be cotemporaries, or, according to 
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the different ages and countries in which they 
flourished, or, with a view to the distinct branches 
of knowledge, which they cultivated, and the pro- 
portion in which they contributed to the common 
stock of improvement. To the works, which have 
appeared upon this subject, inconsiderable as their 
numbers, and defective as their contents may have 
been, we are indebted for some general ideas con- 
cerning the comparative quantity of literary exer- 
tion, which different nations have shown within 
certain periods of time, the sciences which they have 
cultivated in preference to others, and the differ- 
ences and singularities of national taste. 

“ Germany has hitherto been most successful in 
the laborious endeavours to illustrate the histoiy of 
its own literati. The indefatigable application of 
Hamberger, and of his successor Meusel, has fur- 
nished a catalogue of the authors now living in that 
country, in which their names and works are col- 
lected with surprising accuracy. Their example 
has encouraged a number of assiduous bibliogra- 
phers to illustrate the literaiy histoiy of their seve- 
ral provinces. In other countries this useful and 
necessaiy branch of compilation has been too much 
neglected. La France Litteratre , that meagre and 
defective performance, has not been continued since 
the year 1784. The list of Spanish authors during 
the reign of Carlos III. by Juan Semperey Quart - 
nos, only extends to writers of some eminence, whilst 
Italy and all the Northern countries have not so 
much as attempted any thing of the kind. 

a Ayscough’s Index to the Seventy Volumes of the 
Monthly Review, though a work of great merit, 
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was not however calculated to supply this deficiency 
with regard to English literature, , as its plan ex- 
cluded all the books which had not been reviewed 
in those volumes. As to “ The Catalogue of Five 
hundred celebrated Authors of Great Britain, now 
living,” [London, 1788, 8vo.] it does not require 
great penetration to observe that those names only 
have been selected from the bulk of English writers, 
on whom the anonymous critic has thought proper 
to pass either censure, or commendation. When 
these circumstances are impartially weighed, the 
propriety of the present publication may, perhaps, 
be the more easily admitted. Indeed the prevail- 
ing taste for English books in Germany, seemed 
more particularly to demand an enumeration, which 
has. not hitherto been attempted in England. 

The author has confined himself entirely to the 
most recent literary productions of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the United States of America. A pe- 
riod of twenty years, from 1770 to 1790, seemed to 
him the most adequate to the term of modern lite- 
rature. He has subjoined to the names of the living 
authors the titles of their works, together with their 
prices, always taking care to notice the German 
translation, where it was known to exist. Trans-; 
lations into other languages, as well as biographical 
notes concerning the authors themselves, would 
have swelled what was intended for a compendious 
Essay, to the extent of several volumes. For the 
same reason, though the names of authors deceased 
within these last twenty years have been inserted* 
yet it has not been thought proper to recount their 
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publications. In this part of his performance, how* 
ever, the author has met with the greatest difficulty, 
and thinks it very probable, from the imperfection 
of the intelligence which lie has been able to pro- 
cure, that he may have placed several persons 
among the living, who have already paid the debt 
of nature. English books, written by foreigners, 
will naturally find a place in the literary catalogues 
of those nations, to whom they respectively belong, 
and are of course omitted here; but anonymous 
works have generally been referred to their proper 
authors, and inserted in the present collection with 
an asterisk (*) prefixed to them. 

“ In an undertaking of this arduous nature, it is 
next to impossible to avoid mistakes and omissions. 
These can only be corrected or supplied by the can- 
did communications of the reader, and will be re- 
ceived with grateful acknowledgment by the author, 
who takes this opportunity of returning his sincere 
thanks to several friends, from whom he has expe- 
rienced the most valuable assistance. The author’s 
situation having furnished him with all the printed 
subsidies relative to his undertaking, it will, perhaps, 
apologize for the seeming presumption of a foreigner 
in venturing to furnish his own countrymen with a 
list of British authors. 

" But the writer of this preface fears to have tres- 
passed upon the indulgence of his readers ; having 
lost the habit of writing in a language, which was 
once familiar to him, he is aware that the eagerness 
to obey the summons of a friend, may prove a veiy 
unsatisfactory excuse for thus attempting to give the 
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public some account of tbe motives and the plan of 
the present publication. 

Mayence , l “ George Forster.’* 

Sept . 15, 1791. j 


Art. DXCIII. Bibliotheca Universalis Selecta . 
A Catalogue of Books , f #c. <SfcJ collected for the 
most part in Germany and the Netherlands ; me * 
thodicaUy digested , with a view to render it useful 
to students , collectors , awd librarians ; to which is 
added an Index of Authors , Interpreters and Edi- 
tors, $c. By Samuel Paterson . 1786. 8 vo. pp. 
470, and upwards. 

“ Preface. 

a The arrangement of libraries is of no small im- 
portance to literature ; more especially in an age 
when there are far more literary inquiry, jufet cri- 
ticism, and general reading, than were ever known 
in this country. 

4< Strange, that the great aera of dissipation, should 
be the greatest of good letters ! 

66 This was some time a paradox, but now the 
time gives it proof. * 

“A library undigested is a chaos; of little more 
use to the owner, or to the public, than so many di- 
vided parts of instruments : for books, in each class 
or science, may be considered ds component parts of 
the same instrument : and to put them together pro- 
perly, is very essential to the observer, and to the 
student. 

* Shakspeare. 
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u I have laboured many years in this track, with 
very little benefit to myself, beyond the satisfaction 
arising from the consideration of its utility, (myself 
having been always of the least consequence to my- 
self ;) but if the diligent student has been served, and 
the curious inquirer gratified, the labourer is amply 
rewarded. 

“ The expediency and necessity of classing volu- 
minous collections and public libraries, is self-evi- 
dent ; as it is the only mean of pointing out the pro- 
gress of science and knowledge of every kind, from 
the origin of printing ; to which happy invention we 
owe the revival and diffusion of letters, to the pre- 
sent time, and of noting the desiderata in each : for 
to know what is wanting, and may be done, it is high- 
ly necessary to be acquainted with what has already 
been done. 

“ By such information, those who gather after 
others 9 harvests, may be led into the rich fields of 
Boaz, where the weightiest gleanings are to be 
found: such as compose through idleness, or boast, 
inadvertently, known facts for novelties ; or design- 
edly utter old for new opinions and discoveries, may 
find that all they have to say, has been better said 
already; and thereby spare themselves much pains, 
and their readers much trouble: while such as fa- 
bricate for bread, contenting themselves with pil- 
laging some two or three known authors, and it may 
be the veiy worst they could have chose, may learn, 
at least, the names of better tools, of which too ma- 
ny of our modern book-makers appear to be entirely 
ignorant. 

w To render the present catalogue more useful to 
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students, collectors, and librarians, is subjoined an 
index of authors, interpreters and editors; which) 
though pretty accurate, is not altogether free from 
mistakes. 

“ Its general use is too obvious to be insisted upon ; 
but in no one respect more so, than in the discrimi- 
nation of persons of the same name ; from the neg- 
lect of which many errors in biography have been 
committed : and to the philosophical reader, con- 
sidered as a register of minds, will be full as accepta- 
ble as an alphabet of arms. 

London , 7 u S. P.” 

April 3, 1786. J 


The Editor of the Censora has brought forward 
this Preface to notice, because it appears to him 
both curious and just, and to bear a strong relation 
to the arguments, on Which the claims of his own 
work are built. 


Art. DXCIV. Letters to the Right Honourable 
Lord Jdansfeld from Andrew Stuart , Esq . Lon- 
don: Printed in the month of January r 1773, 
4 to. 

However extraordinary it may appear to those 
who are aware of the active part I for many years 
took in a late long-contested cause before the House 
of Lords, I have to lament that I never but once 
saw, and never had an opportunity of reading, the 
very able and interesting Letters, of which I am 
now about to give some account, till Sunday the 
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Sl8t of May, 1807, though I had often made fruitn 
less attempts to obtain them. It seems they were 
never published, * though eveiy body has heard of 
them. The copy I use was bought from Sir John 
Sebright’s Duplicates, + but not sent down to me, 
till the date I have mentioned. . I feel the most 
poignant regret at not having seen them at an earlier 
period, when they would have been of important 
use to me. They shew, alas ! that there h indeed 
nothing new under the sun ; and that at all times the 
same passien9 and prejudices will resort to similar 
means, to bring about the decrees, on which their 
hearts are set. 

My head and my heart are so full of this topic, 
and the various facts and remarks which, to me, pe- 
culiarly situated as I have been, connect themselves 
with it, that, in the multiplicity which overwhelm* 
ine, I know not where to begin, nor which to select. 
It would occupy at least a bulky volume to detail 
all the interesting and important matter, which this 
subject suggests to me, affecting both the laws of in- 
heritance, and, what is not less dear to a man of ho- 
nour, the rights of reputation, j; 

My readers scarcely need be told that these Let- 
ters were an attack upon Lord Mansfield for his con- 

* See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, II. 88. 
f Sold at Leigh and Sotheby’s in April 1807. 

+ « Good name in man or woman, dear my Lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls s 

Who Steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing j 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” Othello. 
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duct in the Douglas cause. Andrew Stuart, the 
Author, who was of the family of Castlemilk, in Scot- 
land, died in Lower Grosvenor Street, May 18, 1801, 
being then M. P. for Weymouth, which he repre-. 
sented from 1790; as he had the County of Lanark 
in 1774, and 1780. In 1798 he published The Ge- 
nealogical History of the Stewarts ; with a Supple- 
ment , 1799, the principal object of which was to as- 
certain what branch of that family was now the chief 
heir male. He had been one of the guardians of the 
late Duke of Hamilton ; and in the execution of 
that trust, during the Duke’s minority, it fell to his 
lot to take the most active part in disputing the filia- 
tion or descent of Mr. Douglas, who claimed the 
large estates of the Duke of Douglas, * who died, in 
1761, as son of the Duke’s sister, Lady Jane, by Sir 
John Stewart. 

This cause having been determined in favour of 
the Duke of Hamilton, in the courts of Scotland, 
came by appeal to the House of Lords, and was there 
finally determined, 1769, in favour of Mr. Douglas, 
who by that decree was confirmed in possession of 
the Douglas property, and in 1790 was made a peer 
of Great Britain, by the title of Baron Douglas . 

* Archibald third Marquis of Douglas, born 1694, succeeded his 
father James, second Marquis, 1700, who succeeded his grandfather, 
William, first Marquis, in 1660. This Archibald, third Marquis, 
was created Duke of Douglas, April 18, 1703, when be was only nine 
years old. At his death, 1761, his next heir male was the Duke of 
Hamilton, whose ancestor was younger son of the first Marquis, and 
was created Earl of Selkirk, 1646, and Duke of Hamilton, 1661. 
Lady Jane Douglas married, in 1746, Sir John Stewart of GrantulJy 
in Scotland, Bart, and died Aug. 1753. Sir John Stewart died June 
1764. 
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Violent animosities, and great differences of opi- 
nion are well known to have existed on this dispute. 
It engaged m an uncommon degree the curiosity 
and interest of the whole empire, and the me- 
mory and agitation of it has scarcely yet sub- 
sided. The largeness of the property, the rank 
of the parties, the very name of the great house of 
Douglas, and the most extraordinary circumstances 
attending the story of Mr. Douglas’s birth, all tended 
to excite the most eager notice, and inflamed judg- 
ments. Engaged as I myself have been, at the dis- 
tance of twenty years, in a cause, which, from the 
length of time it continued, and the numerous cruel 
circumstances attending the opposition to it, called 
forth an attention, if fainter, yet in some degree 
similar, 1 bad a peculiar opportunity of observing 
how deeply the impression of it had been engraven 
on the public mind. 

Let me not therefore be accused of reviving heats, 
which have long since subsided, or repeating stories 
which have been buried in a just oblivion, if I exert 
my humble endeavours that some of the veiy striking 
features of this case should be distinctly preserved. 
They have not died: they cannot die, as long as 
Andrew Stuart's fetters remain ; though those Let- 
ters have been hitherto less circulated, and are less 
known, than they deserved : nay, they ought not to 
die. 1 have no wish to hurt the feelings of Lord 
, Douglas, or his friends, but private feelings must 
give way to public benefit. There is a paramount 
duty, which he, who has an opportunity of executing 
it, ought not to neglect. Indeed it is no more than 
Lord Douglas, has always been taught to expect : 
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and no one, that I have heard, ever called in question 
the right of Mr. Stuart to investigate the conduct 
of Lord Mansfield in this affair, while living; or 
opposed the justice of his assertion, when he said, 

“ the extreme celebrity of this cause , and its still more 
celebrated issue , will, notwithstanding the weakness of 
my pen , be sure to engage the attention of • the world, 
after both of us are laid in our graves'* Or when he 
added, “ You ought to have foreseen, that the judg *- 
mentyou gave , would be rejudged, even inthis world, 
by the great tribunal of the public” 

Farbe it from me to have entertained any preju- 
dices against Lord Mansfield, or to rejoice at thus 
recording a stigma on his character. I remember 
the faint relics of his gentle and insinuating elo- 
quence. I remember him, when 

• " his * way of life' 

Was * falPn into the sear, the yellow leaf 

when I looked upon his age with veneration, as one 
who had been “ beloved by every Muse.” * But I 
did not then know, that he had done that, which 
might have justified him in going on with the quo* 
tation from Shakspeare, 

that which should accompany old age; 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

1 jnust not look to hav£ : but in their stead 
Curses not loud, but deep ; mouth-honour, breath, 

* Which the poor heart wouldfain deny, and dare not/’ t 

• l remembered that Pope had said 

i( How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lpst” . * t ^ 

f Otl*¥«V * ^ ‘ S/i- 
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In truth I was strangely blinded by the splendour, 
rather than the soundness of his character. And this 
was too much confirmed by the contrast with his sue- , 
oessor; who, though he probably possessed infi- 
nitely more integrity of heart, and more depth as 
well as acuteness of legal knowledge, yet uneducated, 
uncouth, passionate, pedantic, and full of scraps of 
trite Latin, almost as inapplicable and ridiculous as 
those of a quack doctor on a mountebank stage, dis- 
guised by a disgusting manner the sterling ore of 
his matter. He too is gone, and we have seen a 
successor in natural talents, acquirements, and dis- 
position, very different from either ; though too like 
the first on one point, on which, perhaps, I may have 
sufficient cause for addressing him in terms at least 
as pointed as those which Andrew Stuart used to- 
wards Lord Mansfield. 1 choose, however, to pro- 
ceed more gradually and cautiously. 

Let Mr. Stuart explain in his own words, the mo- 
tives for bis Letters ; and in these motives let my 
readers find my reasons for reviving them ; and not 
in the slightest malice to the memoiy of Lord Mans- 
field. 

Extract from Stuart’s first Letter . 

“ The peculiarity of my situation in this affair, 
which in future letters will be more fully explained ; 
the nature and fate of the contest, in which I have 
been engaged; and the hardships and injuries sus- 
tained by myself, and the other guardians of the 
Duke of Hamilton, have been such as to render an 
address of this nature unavoidable. Some men. of 
cpntwJ^dyiews, or timid dispositions may* perhaps 
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object to the propriety of this measure; they will 
tell your Lordship that it is contrary to public utility 
to doubt of the wisdom and integrity of your deci- 
sions ; the false complaisance of some may go even 
so far as to maintain, that it is better many individu- 
als should suffer injustice, than that the veneration 
attached to your Lordship’s situation and office 
should in any degree be diminished by too nice an 
examination of your conduct. 1 shall not attempt 
any answer to that part of mankind, with whom such 
language is the result of servile or flattering dispo- 
sitions; but if there are any who, in sincerity of 
heart, and from public considerations, are disposed 
to adopt the above principle, they deserve an answer ; 
and to them I beg leave to submit a few considera- 
tions. 

“ While a cause is in dependence, I admit that all 
publications, and all the little arts of popularity, 
tending to raise the prejudices or to inflame the pas- 
sions, are highly improper, and ought not to be per- 
mitted. Bnt after the decision of a cause, the free- 
dom of inquiry into the conduct and opinions of the 
judges is one of the noblest and best securities that 
human invention can contrive for the faithful admi- 
nistration of justice. It is for this very purpose that 
it has been established in this country, that judges 
shall give their opinions and decisions publicklj. 
An admirable institution, which does honour to Bri- 
tain, and gives it the superiority in this respect over 
most of the other countries in Europe. 

« Laws may reeommend and enforce the due ad- 
ministration of justice ; but these laws are of little 
avail, when compared with the superior efficacy of 
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the restraint which arises from the judgment of the 
public, exercised upon the conduct and opinions of 
the judges. It would be extremely fetal to the liber- 
ties of this nation, and to that inestimable blessing, 
the faithful distribution of justice, if this restraint 
upon judges were removed, or improperly checked. 
The public has a right, and ought to be satisfied, 
with regard to the conduct, ability, and integrity of 
their judges. It is from these sources alone, that 
genuine respect and authority can be derived; and 
an endeavour to make these the appendages of of- 
fice, independent of the personal character and con- 
duct, is an attempt, which, in this free and enlight- 
ened country, most probably never will succeed. 

“ This freedom of inquiiy is not only essential to 
the interests of the community, but every judge con- 
scious of intending and acting honourably, ought to 
promote and rejoice in the exercise of it. It is a 
poor spirit, indeed,* that can rest satisfied with autho- 
rity and external regard derived from office alone. 
The judge who is possessed of proper elevation of 
mind, will, both for his own sake and that of his 
country, rejoice that his fellow-citizens have an op- 
portunity of satisfying themselves with regard to his 
conduct, and of distinguishing judges who deserve 
well of the public from those who are unworthy. 
He will adopt the sentiment of the old Roman, who, 
conscious of no thoughts or actions unfit for public 
view, expressed a wish for windows in his breast, 
that all mankind might see what was passing there.” * 


* Letter I. p. 31, 32, S3. 
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Having made these preliminary observations I 
will endeavour to give a short statement of the 
Douglas cause, and of the conduct which Mr. Stuart 
charges Lord Mansfield with having pursued in its 
determination, accompanied with such remarks as I 
have room for, and perhaps illustrated or contrasted 
by what has since occurred in subsequent cases. 
This may afford the opportunity of eliciting from 
the collison of an extraordinary contest some im- 
portant rules of evidence ; or at least of discussing 
the due application of them. 

Lady Jane Douglas in her 49th year, (1746) mar- 
ried Sir John Stewart. She was then presumptive 
heir to the great estates of her brother, the Duke, 
and it was highly desirable both for herself and her 
husband, that she should produce a son. They lived 
at this time abroad ; and accordingly having come^ 
in July 1748, from Rheims to Paris, she actually, in 
the course of that month, by their joint testimony, 
as well as that of their confidante Mrs. Hewit, was 
brought to bed not merely of a son, but of male 
twins, in her 51st year ! All Scotland heard this won- 
derful story with suspicion ; and when in the fulness 
of time the benefits of this unusual birth were to be 
reaped by a succession to the property of the Duke 
of Douglas, the guardians of the young Duke of 
Hamilton, who was next in the remainder, could not 
suffer quiet possession to be taken by this fortunate 
heir without a proper scrutiny into the proofs of so 
singular and suspected a fact. If true, it was ne- 
cessarily supposed that the parties interested would 
be prepared with ample and decisive testimony of it; 
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inasmuch as it was an event of such a nature as, if 
investigated in due time, was capable of decisive 
proof; and there was every motive for collecting the 
evidence while it was easy to be had, because it was 
known to them from the first that suspicions, which 
Would materially affect the future inheritance, had 
made a Wide and deep impression. 

Processes were accordingly commenced ; and proofs, 
being called for, were produced. But these proofs, 
instead of being satisfactory, appeared to the friends 
of the Duke of Hamilton so lamentably suspicious 
and deficient, as to strike them with a conviction 
that the whole story of this extraordinary birth was 
false. Lady Jane was dead ; but Sir John Stewart 
brought forward letters, purporting to be those of 
the accoucheur, who attended his wife. As these 
discovered many grounds of doubt and inquiry, and 
no collateral evidence from impartial witnesses wap 
exhibited either of this man’s having been employed 
on such an occasion, or even of his existence, the op- 
ponents of Mr. Douglas resolved to sift the story to 
the bottom on the very spot where it was related to 
have occurred. This disagreeable and anxious task 
fell to the lot of Andrew Stuart himself, who went 
to Paris on the affair in 1762. The only clues he 
had were the names of Pierre La Marr, the ac- 
coucheur, and Madame Le Brun , at whose house 
the delivery was said to have taken place. 

Some months were spent in fruitless search after 
these people; while the agents of Mr. Douglas were 
at work upon the same scent. At length a Pierre 
Menager , surgeon, was found, who in his Jinal evi- 
n 2 
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dence deposed, that he knew a Louis Pierre Debt- 
marre , who died in 1753, an accoucheur, who had 
spoken to him of having delivered some foreign lady 
of twins about the time, but did not know in what 
house, though he at this last examination deposed to 
his knowledge of a connection between De La Marre , 
and a Madame Le Brun , and her daughter. 

As no other evidence could be produced of the 
existence of Madame Le Brun * than that of Mesna- 
ger, and as this man’s evidence was well known to 
the Duke of Hamilton’s agents to have been contra- 
dictory, and little worthy of credit, they rationally 
considered that this proof was very insufficient to 
establish the truth of Mr. Douglas’s birth. Sir John 
Stewart might have directed his son’s lawyers to 
testimonies regarding Pierre De La Marre’s at- 
tendance; the existence of Madame Le Brun, and 
the house where she resided, if these facts had really 
occurred, which would leave the matter beyond the 
possibility of cavil. 

Thus far therefore every sober investigator must 
have withheld his belief. But this is tar from being 
all : not onlysare these proofs in favour of the birth 
weak; but the proofs against it are strong. That 
this Pierre De La Marre was not the person who de- 
livered Lady Jane, is proved by other parts of Mr. 
Douglas’s own evidence. For Sir John Stewart him- 
self had deposed, that Pier La Mart who was the 

* Mr. Stuart says that Mesnager in his first conferences with 
Atm, bad positively said, he had no knowledge of any Madame Le 
Brun in connection with De La Marre ; and that the delivery be 
bad heard of, bad happened seventeen or eighteen years before 1768. 
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man-midwife on this occasion, was one, with whom 
he had become acquainted in 1721 at Liege, and 
who bad then been surgeon to aWalloon regiment; 
that in 1748, he was in Sir John's apprehension to- 
wards sixty, of a thin make and dark complexion, but 
not so tall as himself; that Sir John did not know 
any person he was acquainted with at Paris, but 
imagines he was well known at Liege,* whence he 
supposes him to have come, when he accidentally 
met him in the former city. When this witness was 
asked, what were the last accounts he had of Pier La 
Marr ; or if he knew or suspected, where he was ? 
He replied that u he thinks, though he is not posi- 
tive, that the last account he had was by a letter 
from himself at Naples, delivered by Mons. Dii Bois 
to the witness, then in London, in 1751 or 1752; nor 
does he know, or suspect where he now is ; only he 
thinks it probable he may be at Liege, where he first 
saw him.” In conformity with this* in the Letters, 
originally produced as those of La Marr y the ac- 
coucheur, the writer states that since Sir John 
Stewart’s departure from Paris in 1749, he had made 
the tour of Italy, and a stay of ten months at 
Naples. Now what is the decisive and unimpeach- 
ed evidence regarding the Louis Pier De La Marre 
of Mesnager ? Why, that he was a native of Mon- 
treal in France, born 1711 ; therefore only ten years 
old in 1721, when Sir John Stewart contracted an in- 
timate acquaintance at Liege with Pier La Marr 
the accoucheur; that he came to Paris in 1730; was 

* Sir John had said, that he met La Mar on an accidental visit to 
Paris, and that renewing his acquaintance, he took the opportunity 
to desire him during his stay to attend Lady Jane. ; 
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afterwards apprenticed to James Duguenel, barber; 
whence i|i 1734 he became apprentice to John Men- 
gon surgeon at Paris ; from which time his constant 
residence was at Paris till his death in 1753; had 
some practice as a surgeon among the lower classes, 
but was never an accoucheur by profession. He was 
only 37 years old, when Sir John Stewart describes 
the man he employed to be nearly 60, and Mengon, 
his master, deposed “ That though he saw , and knew 
the Sieur De La Marre till his death , and that he re* 
lated to him enough of his affairs , he never heard him 
say that he had delivered any woman of distinction , 
nor even that he had made any delivery If these 

statements be accurate, it is an utter impossibility 
that Sir John Stewart’s Pier La Marr, and Mesna- 
ger’s Louis Pierre De La Marre can be identified ; 
or that Mesnager’s acquaintance could have been 
the person who delivered Lady Jane; for, though 
the letters produced as those of Pier La Marr, were 
afterwards admitted to have been fabricated by Sir 
John Stewart himself, yet this fabrication must be 
taken as a conviction either that a person answering 
to the description in those letters was the real ac- 
coucheur, or that none existed; because no man 
whose object was to forge proofs in favour of a cause, 
would forge them, either while real proofs were to 
be had ; or inconsistent with those proofs, in case they 
could be found, upon points, with which it was im- 
possible for him to be unacquainted. The accoucheur 
must then have been Sir John Stewart’s Pier La 
Marr, or nobody, — and if Sir John Stewart’s, it 
could not have been Mesnager’s friend — whence it 
follows that Mesnager’s testimony, on which Lord 
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Mansfield laid the principal stress, is totally inappli- 
cable. 

But in addition to this, which appears to me a 
complete overturn of the case, the following among 
other strong proofs were urged, against the birth. 
Lady Jane came from Rheims to Paris, (as was ad- 
mitted) July 4, 1748, and remained there till the end 
of that month. It is acknowledged, that she and her 
husband on their first arrival lodged at the Hotel de 
Chalons, kept by Mr. Godefroi, where it is confessed 
they staid some days. Now, on the part of Mr. Doug- 
las it is asserted, that Lady Jane left Mr. Godefroi’s 
house two or three days before the 10th of July; 
that she went to the house of Madame Le Brun, 
Fauxbourg St. Germaine ; and there on July 10, 
was delivered of male twins, whence in nine or ten 
days more she removed to Michelle’s in another 
quarter of the town. In strong contradiction to this , 
it was maintained by the evidence of Godefroi, and 
his wife, as well as by the contents of Godefroi’s 
books, that not only on the 10th of J uly, but several 
days afterwards did Lady Jane reside at his house, 
not only without a delivery, but without any ap- 
pearance of a recent or approaching delivery. And 
further, Michelle and his wife, to whose house Lady 
Jane came, (from Madame Le Brun’s, as is pre- 
tended, in nine or ten days after this birth) never 
heard or saw any thing of this Pier La Mar, or 
Madame Le Brun. Now if Lady Jane was at Gode- 
froi’s several days after the 10th, it being admitted 
she arrived at Michelle’s before the 20th, it would 
require a most pliant belief to be satisfied of the pos- 
sibility of her being delivered of twins in her 51st 
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year at Madame Le Brun’s in the interval, more 
especially as she exhibited no appearance, nor was 
accompanied by any rumour of what had happen- 
ed— and what is stronger, when the affair not 
only required no concealment, but would have been 
one of the highest joy and triumph ! ! ! About this 
very time the children of Mignon and Saniy were 
kidnapped by a foreign gentleman and lady, and cir- 
cumstances very strongly applied this theft to Sir 
John and Lady Jane. 

Besides these counter-proofs, the Hamilton parti- 
sans considered the admitted forgery of letters by 
Sir John Stewart, under the pretended signature of 
La Marr, (which has been hitherto mentioned as an 
excuse urged by the Douglases for the variation of 
their contents with Mesnager’s De La Marre) to 
taint any little strength, which the rest of the proofs 
on that side might otherwise have claimed. And on 
this they relied, from what they conceived to be an 
admitted rule of evidence. 


Such, if I have collected them rightly from Mr. 
Stuart’s Letters, are the principal features of the 
case, in the determination of which he has so severe- 
ly arraigned Lord Mansfield’s conduct. I am fear- 
ful that both from want of space, and want of 
ability, I may not do that justice to the force of his 
arguments, which they appear to me to deserve. 

Mr. Stuart accuses this great judge not only of a 
gross departure from impartiality, but of abandoning 
a colour of consistency with himself, even in this 
very cause alone ; besides a gross deviation from the 
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rules lie laid down in another famous dispute, which 
occurred not long afterwards. 

In Letter I. p. 5, he says u In the limes of Lord 
Hardwicke, and of other eminent judges, whose 
names deserve ever to be respected in Britain, it - 
was not a difficult matter for men of knowledge and 
experience to foretel what decision would be given 
on particular cases ; because they knew that these 
judges, revering the laws of their country, endea- 
voured to make jurisprudence a science founded on 
solid and fixed principles : they studied uniformity 
in their decisions, preferring it to the vain admira- 
tion, attending the appearances of superior genius, 
or the applause of individuals who might profit by 
the deviation from established principles. Of late 
years the case has been much otherways : the best 
and ablest men, I am assured, can scarcely ever 
foretel upon what grounds any important cause will 
be taken up, and decided by' your Lordship; and 
from what has fallen under my own observation in 
some remarkable instances, I cannot refuse my assent 
to this prevailing opinion/ 9 

Again, he says, at p. 27. “ If you can be gratified 
by a compliment, strictly confined to your abilities, 
you are entitled to the satisfaction of knowing how 
generally it is allowed that no judge ever under- 
stood half so well as your Lordship, the science of 
what may be called the management of causes. It is 
a praise, which that perfect model of a judge, the 
great and good Lord Hardwicke, would have dis- 
dained. Ever attentive to the interests of justice 
and truth, and ignorant of parties in questions of 
civil right, he made it his study not only to search 
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to the bottom, and satisfy his own mind on which 
side the truth la y ; but in delivering his sentiments 
to state in all their extent, and with jjll the force 
that was due to them, the facts and arguments of 
both parties. 

“ This rule he more particularly observed in a cer- 
tain Great Assembly where causes receive their final 
decision. Judges, in the situation, which he then 
enjoyed, or in that which now falls to your Lord- 
ship’s share, always have been, and probably ever 
will be allowed, to have in that assembly great 
weight in forming the decisions relative to property, 
or private rights; it therefore appeared to him the 
more indispensibly his duty to avoid any thing that 
could mislead others. The ingenuity and address 
permitted to counsel in selecting the facts and argu- 
ments of one side, and even the arts of eloquence, 
appeared to him improper and misplaced, if not 
contemptible, jwhen employed by a judge, whose 
business it was to resume the arguments on both 
sides, and dispassionately to inform the noble Lords 
of the genuine state of facts without colouring, par- 
tiality, or vain display of superior talents. 

“ It is an event deeply to be regretted, that this 
great judge lived not to the period of the Douglas 
cause ; his mind was formed to embrace the whole 
extent of matter in that cause, and to perceive the 
tendency of all the various branches of evidence. 
These he would have stated to the House with per- 
spicuity and candour ; and an opinion given by him 
would have afforded satisfaction to the public in 
general, even to the parties themselves, sensible as 
they must have been, that nothing had escaped his 
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observation, that nothing was exaggerated or ex- 
tenuated, and that, in a judicial capacity, he was 
neither liable to be misled, nor capable of misleadk- 
ing others.” 


No one will deny that the line of conduct here at- 
tributed to Lord Hardwicke is what a judge ought to 
pursue. It will therefore be a simple test, by which 
to try the behaviour of Lord Mansfield in the pre- 
sent cause. If that behaviour be accurately stated v 
by Mr. S. (and this I presume cannot be doubted) 
we have then obtained a guide to enable us easily 
to decide this point, even without his powerful argu- 
ments, and illustrations. 

And here I will close for the present, leaving an 
opportunity for these statements to sink into the 
minds of my readers free from the aggravation of 
my rmmrks. 

June 6, 1807. 


Art. DXCV. The Case of Archibald Douglas , 

Esq . and his Guardians , Appellants against His 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton , Lord Douglas Ha- 
milton, Sir Hew Dabymple , and others , Respond- 
ents . To be heard at the Bar of the House of 
Lords on Monday the 1 6th of January , 1769. 

«« Cineres atque ossa peremptae 

Insequitur; causas tanti sciat ilia furoris." 

4 to, pp. 232. 

A friend having communicated to me a copy of 
Mr. Douglas’s Case, as delivered to the House of * 


* A 
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Lords, I think it a duty to give it due consideration, 
before I proceed in my remarks on Mr. Stuart’s 
Letters. But having only received this copy on the 
11th day of the present month, and finding it im- 
possible to peruse properly its multifarious matter 
in sufficient time to give the result in the present 
Number, I am induced to transcribe, as a curiosity, 
its complicated contents. 

“ Contents. 

Introduction. Containing the plan and arrange- 
ment of the Case. 

Part 1. Boor I. 

Of the Competition . 

Chap. 1. Of the competition for the estate of Doug - 
las , and history of the ancient settlements. 

2. Of the settlemen ts in favour of Lady Jane 

Douglas , by her father and brother! 

— 3. Of the undue means used to set Lady Jane 

at variance with her brother, and the settle- 
ments in consequence thereof. 

— - 4. Of the means whereby the falsehoods raised 
to Lady Jane’s prejudice were detected, 
and the Duke undeceived. 

5. Of the Duke of Douglas’s conduct, after 

being satisfied of the falsehood of these re- 
ports to his sister’s prejudice. 

6. The Duke revokes the settlement in favour 

of the family of Hamilton , and executes 
an entail of the estate in favour of the 
Defenders. 

— 7. Mr. Douglas served heir to his unde, and 
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the claims of the Duke of Hamilton and 
the Earl of Selkirk to the estate dismissed, 
and Mr. Douglas preferred. 

Part. I. Book II. 

Chap. 1. <Of the Pursuer's motives and interest in 
prosecuting this action. 

2. Of Mr. Andrew Stuart’s enquiries, where- 
upon the present action was founded. 

: 3. Of Mr. Andrew Stuart’s conduct in mak- 

ing enquiries. 

4. Of the Tournelle process; 

5. Of the procedure in the Court of Session 

upon the Reduction; and in the Tournelle 
process ; and of the Monitoire. 

6. The Pursuer’s conduct in France, after the 

Interlocutors of the Court of Session. 

Part II. Book I. 

The Narrative. 

The Narrative: or General History of Lady Jane 
Douglas’s Habit, capacity of bearing chil- 
dren, marriage, pregnancy, delivery and 
treatment of her children. 

Part II. Book II. 

Of the onus prabandi. 

Chap. 1. Of the form of the argument as stated by 
the Pursuers. 

2. Of the Division of the Question. 

— - 3. Of the evidence requisite to. prove posses- 
sion of State. 
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Chap. 4 . Of the effect of proving possession of 
State. 

— 5. Of the further presumptions which the 
case affords in favour of the Defender* 

Part. III. Book I. 

Of Lady Jane's capacity to conceive . 

Chap. 1. General observations on this part of the 
‘ proof. 

*■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 2. Of Lady Jane’s miscarriage atRheims. 

Part III. Book II. 

Of Lady Jane's pregnancy. 

Chap. 1. Of the motives assigned, for Lady Jane’s 
assuming pregnancy. 

2. Of Lady Jane’s not appearing pregnant; 

3. Proof of Lady Jane’s pregnaney. 

Part III. Book III. 

Objections to the proof of pregnancy. 

Part III. Book IV. 

Conduct during the pregnancy. 

Chap. 1. Pregnancy said to be assumed after March 
the first. 

2. Of the purpose to settle at or near Ge- 
neva. 

•— — 3. Lady Jane’s reason for not staying at A ix. 

4. Conduct at Liege. 1 

5. Lady Jane’s appearance of pregnancy at 

Liege said to be afibcted. ' 

6. Conduct at Rheims. 
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Chap. 7. Of the leaving the maids at Rheims. 

— —8. Of Sir John's supply of money from Mr. 
Andrieux. 

9. Of the journey from Aix to Paris, and Mr. 

Maillefer’s Letter to Godefroi. 

10. Of Lady Jane’s being deceived by false 

symptoms of pregnancy on having mis- 
carried. 

Part IV. Book I. 

The alibi at Godefroi's. 

Chap. 1. Of the falsehood that Sir John Stewart's 
name was written with his own hand in 
Michel's Police-Book, and the use made 
of it. ( 

2. Of the first attempt to impute to Sir John 

and his family a double abode at MicheVs 
and Godefroi's. 

3. Of the attempt to prove the entry at Mi- 
chel’s on the 8th of July, 1748, by sup- 
pressing Michel's book, which failed on 
some perjury being discovered. 

~ 4. Of the pursuer’s attempt to prove, after 

this, that Sir John and his family remained 
at Godefroi's from the 4th to the 14th of 
July. 

— — 5. Observations upon the memory, which the 
Godefrois are supposed to have of the per- 
sons of their guests. 

6. Observations from the evidence which is 

supposed to arise from Godefroi’s book. 

— 7. Observations upon the assistance, which 
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Godefroi’s memory is said to have from 
books. 

Chap. 8. Answers to the pursuer's observations, that 
the contents of the two accounts make them 
applicable to Sir John and his family. 

9. Observations upon the Memoiy of the 

Godefrois combined with their books. * 

10. Observations on the claim on the remark* 

able truth, uniformity, and impartiality of 
the Godefrois. 

Part IV. Book II. 

Of the taking away Mignon's child . 

Chap. 1. Observations on the witnesses, and the 
manner of obtaining them. 

2. The Mignons were induced by promises 

and other ways, to believe themselves par- 
ties in the suit; and peijured themselves 
in support of what they believed their own 
cause. 

——3. The Mignons sold their child, and were 
therefore under the necessity of inventing 
falsehoods at the time of the Enlevement 
to cover their original crime. 

— — 4. The original account by the Mignons of 
the manner of losing their child, totally 
different from that invented since the Mo- 
nitoire . 

— — 5. Of the age of Mignoiis child when he Was 
carried off. 

— 6. Of the persons who carried off Mignon’s 
child 
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Chap. 7. Mignon's child was totally Unlike Mh 
' Douglas in size, strength, complexion, &q. 

* — 8. Of the dress of Mr. Douglas, founded on 
by the pursuers. 

• IPart IV. Book III. 

Of the taking away Sanry's chili. 

Cha£. I. Genefol remarks on this case. 

4 — ~ 2* Of the time of Sir John's journey to Paris* 
in Nov. 1749; liia stay at Paris and re- 
turn. 

• 9. The purstier*s first system was, that Sir 

and Lady Jane, arrived at Paris about 
the 18th of Nov. and took a double abode, 
as in July 1748; that they staid nine days 
, at Paris, and returned about the beginning 
of December. 

« 4. Colonel Stewart of Ardshiel claimed ode 

of the lodgings ; and the rest of this system, 
overturned by the discovery of a Letter 
from Sir John to Mad. Andrieux^ 

^ 5. Time of the Enlevement. 

6, Of the Record of Police, taken from widow 

Selle's Livre de V Inspecteur. 

- — r 7. Last hypothesis of the pursuer’s, as to the 
time of the Enlevement . 

8. Circumstances with regard to the person 
of Duvernl, and the ladies who were with 
him, and the Child which Sanry lost. 

Part 1Y. Boojt IV. 

Lady Jane's situation and conduct at Michel's . 

Chap. 1. General observations. 

VOL. vii. s 
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Chap. 2. Lady Jane arrived at Michel*? on theSOtfr 

* Of July. 

» — 3. Lady Jane’s state of health at Michel's. 

— 4. It was known at Michel's that Lady Jane 

had been delivered of twins, recently be- 
fore her arrival there, and that she was 
Visited by the surgeon or accoucheur. 

■ 5. Lady Jane’s pretended journey tp St. Ger- 

main the 21st of July, and the manner of 
bringing the defender to Michel's. . 

N. B. The next chapter is by mistake , the ninth , and 
the others follow it through this book. 

— — 9. Of the pretended jaunt to Versailles. 

- — 10. Appearance of the child at MicheVs . 

- — — 11. Pretended contradictions between Sir 
Joh$ and Mrs. Hewit i ft thp account of 
nurses. 

— 12. Lady J ane’s appearance at Deynmartin and 
Rheims. 

• Part V. Book I. 

Evidences/ the delivery . : 

Chap. 1. General observations on the evidence of 
the delivery. 

~ — -2. Of *Sir John, Lady Jane, and Mrs. Hewit’s 
accounts of the delivery, and of Shoito the 
youngest child. 

— 3. Of the discovery of Messrs. Menager and 

Gilles at Paris, and the accounts they gave 
of a delivery performed by Monsr. La 
Marre. # 

——4.- Of the pursuer’s conversations with Frm^ 
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ch La Marre and the widow of Pierre La 
Marre. 

Chap. 5. Of the first discovery of nurse Gamier , 
and the testimony of her and her husband, 
and of Mad. BoucaUlt. 

N. B. The next chapter is by mistake the seventh in* 
stead of the sixth , and so on . 

* 7. Observations on the . pursuer’s attempt to 

disprove the circumstances attending the 
delivery. 

• ♦——8. Difference in the name betwixt the Pierre 
La Marre mentioned by Sir John y and the 
person mentioned by the witnesses. 

r* — 9. La Marre was skilful in his practice as 
accoucheur ; and the aecouchement mention- 
ed by Menager y & c. was not anterior to 
1748. 

10. The objections to Menager. 

11. Of tl\e entry in Lady Jane’s pocket book* 

Part V. Book II. 

Objections to La Marre considered. 

Chap. 1. La Marre 9 s Letters. 

— — ^2. Of Sir John 9 s declaration with respect to 
La Marre . 

Part V. Book III. 

Objections to Le Brun considered . 

Chap. 1. .Of the means used to discover Madame 
Le Brun. 

2. Of the records of police. 

3* Refcords of capitation. 

s * 
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Chap. 4. Persons of the name of Le Btun in the 
records of capitation. 

• Part V. Book IV. 

Objections to Gamier and Sholto considered . 

Chap. 1. Of G&rnier's place of residence. 

— 2. Of Lady Jane’s not visiting Sholto . 

— 3. The condition' of the child nursed by 

Gamier , and the time at which he was 
nursed. 

— ‘-rl. Objections to the testimony of Mad. GW- 
nier . 

• Part V. Book Y. 

Letters of the 10th of July, from which the pur* 
suers infer, that no delivery happened that 
day. 

Part YI. Book I. 

Objections to the conduct of the parents after the birth . 
Chap. 1 . Of the letters dated from Rheims . 

2. Of Sir John's avoiding the company of the 

British people at Paris in July 1748. 

3. Of letters wrote on the 23d of July. 

- — r-4. Of the* first accounts from Scotland, and 
their conduct iij consequence thereof. 

1 5. Of the conduct of Sir J ohn and Lady Jane, 

after they came to England. 

>— 6. Of Lady Jane and Sir John’s affection to 
their children, and the pursuer’s argument 
upon it. ' . . 

7. Of the death of Lady Jane Douglas, Sir 

John Stewart, and Mrs. Hewit.” 

1 * « 
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Such are the voluminous materials' of one side 
only of this case. It appears by this case that the 
accusations were mutual, and that in that respect 
they resemble too rauchHhe ’principal employment 
of the present speakers <fh both sides in the House 
of Commons ! On which side the accusations w£re 
most founded, the progress of this inquiry will en* 
deavour to determine. • 

July 13, 18p7. * : 


Since the above was written, I have waited some 
time for a sight of the printed Case on the part of 
the Duke of Hamilton, before I proceeded to con- 
tinue the review of this subject; but as I have not 
obtained it,* I shall now proceed without it. 

All the attention which I can give to the circum- 
stantial and tedious Case of Mr. Douglas only con- 
firms still more deeply the conviction I expressed on 
the first perusal of Stuart's Letters. I had not a 
particle of doubt then ; if I had, it would woo? have 
vanished. A recurrence to the arguments of Mr. Stu- 
art, and a reconsideration of them, after all that has 
been ingeniously laboured on the other side, (for veiy 
ingenious Mr, Douglas’s Cas^ certainly is) induces 
me to pronounce them unanswerable. If they struck 

* * I have since the forme? editioq of .this work obtained two thick 
4to. volumes, viz. 

1. Memorial for George James Duke of Hamilton, &c, with 
sequel and appendix. Printed 94 Jan. 1767, 

% Pursuers proof in the conjoined processes— George James 
Puke- of Hamilton, *against the person pretending to be Archibald 
Stewart, alias Douglas. Printed in obedience^to two interlocutory 
of the Lords of Sessions, of date Dec, 19, 1760, and Peb. 3, 1766^ 
pp. 1 116, besides index. 
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me as able aad perspicuous at firsts tbej appear to 
me still more so, after escaping from the labyrinth of 
the other side. 

Nor are they to be considered^ merely applicable 
to a particular case. They contain an able e^ueida*; 
tion of some of the general principles of evidence, 
drawn both frqm powerful reasoning, and a deep 
insight into the human character.* Whoever peruses 
these Letters may learn sotne practical wisdom; 
and be consoled by finding that there are rules of 
proof^ arising from the accumulated experience of 
acute minds, which not the ablest and most plausin 
ble judge can depart from, undetected, and with im~ 
punity. 

I do not believe that there Will be found a lawyer 
hardy enough to impugn Mr. Stuart’s exposition of 
such parts of the laws of evidence, as he has had oc- 
casion to recur to. And as little do I believe, that 
any one will venture to reconcile the conduct of 
Lord Mansfield in this case to those laws, if his ar- 
guments were such as Mr, Stuart states them to have 
been ; which statement as I am not aware that ei- 
ther Lord Mansfield or his friends ever publicly do* 
nied, I must presume to be true. 

^1 do not blame the advocates who ’drew up Mr. 
Douglas’s case. It was tbeir business to make tha 
best of their client's cause, — with this exception, that 
they ought not to haye fallen into the scheme of their 
employer’s agents to sacrifice the character of Mr. 
Stuajrt for it; more especially, as it seems, a* if in 
private most of tbeip were convinced of his upright- 
ness. * 

But in my mind their very mode of treating and 
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labouring the case proves their consciousness of its 
weakness. Else why be duelling on ten thousand 
minute and trifling points, and be endeavouring tp 
puzzle and fritter, away the attention, when the 
whole, turned on two or three leading hinges ? It is 
the mark of Ijttle minds to be hanging upon the 
scent, and unravelling, little intricacies, instead of 
striking at the main .due, of which all the minor 
windings must necessarily follow the course. 

The truly infamous attempt to . create prejudices, 
and destroy the fair operation of evidence by, has? 
insinuations and cruel invectives against the charac- 
ter and conduct °f Mr. Stuart, who was the princi- 
pal conductor of the Duke of ilamilton’s interest, 
appears to me in itself to furnish insuperable pre- 
sumptions against bis opponents. We have, alas! 
had subsequent glaring proof, that this -is the trick of 
perfidious, false, and revengeful, hired opponents, to 
those wboi have been seeking their just rights of in- • 
heritance ! And, what is still more melancholy, thqt 
the trick has been again successful ! Were it not 
that the same depravity of heart too often suggests 
the same expedients, I should almost suppose that 
the line of conduct in the last case was borrowed 
from the former !* 

, Mr. Stuart is accused not merely of uncandid con- 
duct, but of leading witnesses, and of instituting a 
French process, called the Tournelle, for the purpose 

* It is but too . apparent that some of th# persons who took an 
active part in the. case alluded to, had been poadhing very industri- 
ously in Mr. Douglas’s case, from a strange coincidence of a 'variety 
of singular expressions, which at the time I much wondered at* hut 
now trace to their source.' * 
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of manufhcturing evidence. The injustice of these 
accusations will be proved, before I dlose, by the 
testimony of men, whose situation in life and oppor- 
tunity of judging put their assertions beyond suspi* 
Cion. Yfet, painful as is the remark, there can be 
but little doubt that the decision turned upon the 
prejudices created in this way. 

I really feel a deep depression, white I recbrd my 
loss of confidence in the power of *law, and the skill 
of sound sense, to seat justice triumphant over so- 
phistry, false eloquence, caprice, or prejudice: “My 
ideas of justice ” says Wedderburn, “ are a little 
perplexed by the decision , and I consider it ns a 
• striking example that no cause is certain vt despe- 
rate”* 

The whole of Mr. Douglas’s long case contains an 
invective of the most virulent nature from beginning 
to end against Andrew Stuart. Superficial judged 
are thus induced to take for granted that the ques- 
tion depends on the proof offered by him, and, there- 
fore, on the rectitude or dishonesty of his conduct. 
They are thus drawn away from the main point, on 
which the decision ought really to rest, and with 
which Mr. Stuart, even if his conduct had been 1m- 
proper, has nothing to do. ’ 

This is the testimony and" conduct of Sir John 
SteWart himself, coupled with the evidence produced 
by, Mf. Douglas’s agents regarding Delamarre, the 
pretended accoucheur! If this be coolly and im- 
partially examined, separated from all those cloud? 
pf comparatively irrelevant circumstances, in which 
•jt has' been artfully involved, I confess myself inca- 
* Letter to A. Sluart, May 22 , 1769# 
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pable of anticipating a difference of opinion, among 
sound and honest miftds. ' 

We know that this ca Use unfortunately engaged 
the passions of large parties, not only in Scotland, 
but in England. We know that it was many years 
in litigation, during which all those misrepresenta- 
tions, which* folly, malice, artifice, and interest; are 
so apt to generate, had an opportunity of swelling to 
an alarming height. We know that from the Very 
nature of the supreme court by which it Was finally 
decided^ these evils must necessarily have their ope- 
ration even in that sa&red quarter. 

It does really seem to, me that there is no other pos- 
sible mode of accounting, at this distance of time, for 
the following series of insuperable difficulties having 
been got over. 1. The omitting to obtain a proper 
certificate from the accoucheur ; orif lost, the omit- 
ting to procure another. 2. The admitted lubrication 
by Sir John Stewart of pretended letters from the 
accoucheur. 3. The inference that, if a real accou- 
cheur existed, Sir John Stewart could not in this fa- 
brication have ascribed to him striking and material 
circumstances which did not belong to him, such as 
his touV to Italy and his sojourning at Naples, unless 
lie had an interest in concealing him from examination. 
4. The inference, that Sir John Stewart could not in 
his deposition ascribe to him, a wrong commence^ 
ment of their acquaintance, which differed not only 
in place, but twenty-seven years ih point of time 
from the true; an equally erroneous age; an erro- 
neous pjace ofresidence ; and an erroneous employ- 
ment, fcuch as being surgeon to a Walloon regiment; 
pql^ss for the same purpose. 
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Now If Sir John Stewart’s account of the accou- 
cheur was true, it is utterly impossible to identify him 
with the accoucheur, set up by Menager : if it was 
not true, then every tittle of evidence given by Si* 
John Stewart, must be completely set aside. We 
must then resort to Menager’s evidence standing by 
itself: but Menager’s evidence, uncpmbined with 
Sir John’s, even if it be true, is strangely incomplete. 
Either way therefore the difficulty is insurmountably 
There is either a gross deficiency, if taken separate ; 
or if combined,' the wonderful coincidence, of which 
Lord Mansfield endeavoured <to enforce the belief^, 
turps out to be a striking discrepancy ! 

Were we to stop our remarks, here, and to refrain 
from making any further observations on Sir Johu 
Stewart’s conduct, I think we have stated objections, 
on which Mr. Douglas’s opponents might reasonably 
haye thought themselves safe. But a few more ob- 
yiogus queries will, materially tend to increase oqp 
doubts, if they want increase. If Lady Jane was 
really brought to bed in the house of Madame Le 
Brun at Paris, by an accoucheur pf the qame of Le 
Ma*r, bow came Sir Johq Stewart potto assist in the 
inquiries for these people ? How came he not to re- 
collect (even if >ve can suppose him .to. have lost the 
Otters) some of the circumstances, which in a cor- 
respondence of years must have come apt to afford 
him a clue for tracing out Le Marr? Did he 
pever write answers to Le Marr?. Was there no 
trace of him to he found at those places, to which 
the letters were sent? Could he not have gone to 
Paris. himself,* and pointed out the bouse of Ma- 

♦ Mr. Douglas’s lawyers seem to bare felt the pinch of this ; and 
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dame Le Brun? Could he not have conversed with 
Godefroi and -Michel, and brought some decisive 
circumstances. to their memory? Could he recollect 
no one person, except his own household,. French- 
man, or Scotchman, who could give something more 
than loose bear-say evidence of this extraordinary 
birth, which would naturally have beert a subject of 
gossip among nil his acquaintance, and of triumph 
and boast with himself? 

These are difficulties which occur in the latter 
stage of the business, when the cause was under ab- 
solute litigation, and proofs were called for, and 
searched after with the' utmost diligence by Mr. 
Douglas’s agents. But it may further be asked,' 
why from the very hour of the birth, if birth thfere 
was, Sir John did not furnish himself with powerful 
and undeniable certificates, which were then within 
his loach, at little expense or trouble ? The very na- 
ture of this extraordinary delivery, his wife’s age* 
the inheritance which was at issue, and a foreign 
country, were all imperious iOa6ons against this 
omission! But, had he then omitted it, how can We 
account for his not doing it, as soon as he had learn- 
ed that suspicions of thebirth were actually enter- 
tained in Scotland ? This happened Very early, and 
before he returned from the Continent.’ 

In lieu of all this Mr. ‘Douglas’s advocates urge 

endeavour to account for jt, by accusing Andrew Stewart of attempt* 
ing to frighten Sir John Stewart from coming to Paris, by tbe Tour- 
tieUe process ; but, even if a man conscious of innocence could be 
.so frightened, why did nqt Sir John go to Paris before this Tournetie 
process \yas begun, or thought of : and which, in tbe same breath, 
these accusers charge Mr. S. with carrying on secretly* ♦ 
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that it is not so much their business to prove that 
the birth wa*s true, as it is that of their opponents to 
prove that it is false, by proving Mr. Douglas, by 
positive evidence the son of somebody else. They 
insist on demanding of the Duke of Hamilton a proof 
of the negative: And they intermingle with it un* 
^ceasing invectives against Mr. Stuart for a zeal dw 
rectecT by .rancour, for activity in opposition to his 
conviction, for suppressions by which he has misled 
his deluded prinaipal; and for statements contrary to 
his better knowledge, upon the chance that they 
tnight not be detected. And all this turns out to \)e 
btfilt upon occasional arguments, which, as they con- 
tend (but cannot always be admitted) were piished 
06 far 5 and upon what Mr. Stuart states to have 
been (and what in the very nature of things probably 
were) the variations between the first colloquial 
statements of witnesses, and their final depositions 
jn courts. • 

But, as I have .said before, not one of these ob-? 
jections and accusations has the smallest concern 
with the . main points on which this cause must 
hinge. It betrays therefore a feeling of despair on 
the part of Mr. Douglas’s advocates thus to attempt 
to mislead the mind from the real difficulties. By 
these means, “ the controversy f says Stuart, “ seem » 
ed not to be one cause , but ti vast collection of different 
causes. Those parts of it which were obvious to com - 
mon sense , and which required no labour of thought 
to be comprehended , were lost and obscured in the muU 
titude of others which demanded a more minute and 
accurate discussion ; and the Peers , actuated by their 
usual integrity , but forgetting that the dispute turned 
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mei'qly on a question of fact , of which they were no 
lees feble judges than the most profound lawyer* 
were apt to consider the matter as on the same footing 
with the subtle questions of jurisprudence , where they 
justly have a great deference for those who are en* 
gaged by their profession to attain a more particular 
acquaintance^ with that science ”- — “ Your* Lord* 
ship's distinguished sagacity/’ continues he, “ led 
you to perceive this disposition of mind in your au- 
dience, you took advantage of it, and availed your* 
$elf of, the authority attending your station; you 
mustered up all that eloquence which you so readily 
command on every subject where you take an m* 
terest ; and .by wandering in that immense forest of 
facts and circumstances, you. were able to draw off 
* the attention of the judges frotii those luminous 
points of view, which, if considered singly, would 
have sufficed alone to determine that memorable 
cause.” * 

1 have observed, that there seems no occasion to 
travel further for ground, on which to decide this 
case. A .birth stated to have happened not twenty 
years, before under very suspicious circumstances, 
.and supported by very weak, dr very discredited and 
inconsistent proof, does not appear satisfactory to 
an impartial mind. But to confirm the doubt, strong 
circumstantial evidence of the negative was establish* 
ed. It is admitted that about that time (within three 
months of it, as Mr Douglas’s party admit ; exactly 
at the time as his opponents contend) the children of 
Mignon and Sanry were carried away*. And many 
witnesses deposed to* a variety of circumstances in- 
consistent with Lady Jane’s delivery. Aneridea- 
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rotir was made to discredit these witnesses, as in- 
fluenced by Mr. Stuart. On this Mr.-^S. observes, 
“ IJistory and experience have shewn, that it is very 
possible for impost ores -to succeed, by reason of the 
extreme difficulty) with which the opposite party has 
to encounter, on whom the burden of proving the 
negative proposition lies ; but no instance can be 
Aewn of any . satisfactory or successful proof brought 
of thet falsehood of a tme birth”*— ^ In an affair which, 
depends on the direct testimony of two or three w ft* 
nesaes, it may indeed happen, that the truth of a 
feet may be disguised or suppressed by their false 
testimony ; J>ut he, who grounds his cause upon a 
circumstantial proof, consisting of various branches, 
and comprehending a variety of separate and inde- 
pendent proofs, established by circumstances and by * 
witnesses unconnected with each other, must be very 
confident indeed of the truth and justice of that 
cause. Witnesses may be corrupted, but circum** 
stances cannot; nor are they 60 pliant as the memo- 
ries or dispositions of men. From these considera- 
tions, a proof by circumstances, so incapable of being 
perverted, and so liable to detection if false, basever 
been allowed to be not only the most free from sus* 
picion, but the best suited for affording to the mind 
of man the surest indications of the triith; • indica- 
tions far more convincing and satisfactory, than can 
arise from the positive testimony of a few witnesses 
liable to error or seduction.” 

I IbVe eloquence and admire a brilliant minds 
but when I see the rights of inheritance, and the 
laws of evidence at its mercy, I shrink with horror 
to reflect* how little secure all that is most dearie as 
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’is from the daprioe of human passions! Lord Mfcns- 
freld put' forth his meteor lights ; and the inconsi- 
derate public wereled away by its coruscations ! * 

’ Having myself beeh placed jri a situation similar 
to that of Mr. Stuart, and having been the victim of 
♦the machinations of hired agents, who thought they 
could best earn the wages apd the patronage to which 
they looked, by the enormity of their falsehoods and 
cruelties, and whose rancour roSein proportion to 
their perfidy, I cannot hesitate to transcribe at length 
the most decisive authorities in Mr. Stuart’* favour; 
■for my statements and arguments, may, from what I 
; have now suggested, be deemed liable to partiality. 
And there are those who, in the excess of their 
candour towards the attackers, cannot easily believe 
that he, who has been outrageously attacked, is en- 

a 

, * Mr. Harris, in a letter to Dr. Joseph Wartcm, dated March 7 , 

1769, says : “ Great encomiums are given to Lord Chancellor, and 
Lt>rd Mansfield, for their eloquent and decisive speeches in the 
dtodfelas cause, which carried the judgment inJDonglas’s favour with- 
out a division. Five Lords protested againsj, this judgment, the 
Duke of Bedford, Earls of Sandwich, Bristol, and Dunmore, and 
Lord Milton.” See WooWs Life of Dr, Warton , 350. 

In Elphinstone’s Forty Years Correspondence between Geniusset of 
Jboik Sexes, Vot. II. p. 589, is the following passage : “ My English 
Grammar, 8c c. Mr. Drummond haz coppies at J^ddinburrough; 
hware, I suppoze, yoo wil also fiud Mr. Stuart’s Letters. Width 
these Mr. Cadel declines connexion; nay, absolutely refuses to be 
ail instrument ov their cerculation : but my sister hoo iz now herb 
XKehzingtony and joins my spoiiz and self in regards, says yoo hav 
#nely to hint yoor wish in New-Street, shood yoo not ha We 
d)ia^ extraordinary work at Eddipburrough. EUegance ov style 
must be allowed it ; nor can its wrong address be denied. Lord 
'Maiisjield iz attacked insted of Lord Camden r hwich latter grait 
man’s deceive speech in the Dugglto- cauze iz very happily cktaht 
•in 4he Scots Ufaggazene ov 1769 ; az 1 can vouch, hoo herd it (and 
A$rd it, jrfth admiration !) pronounced !” 
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tirefy free from blame. Tha^lwill hot lightly admit) 
dear candid creatures! tbAtcorrapt motives can in- 
fluence the bosom of the aoc^r A^^Jferget that 
malice is a strong stimulant ; revenge, of hll 
•passions the most energetic, and vehement! JFor 
they, gentle judges, can imagine no impulse but the , 
love of truth, however mistaken; and the hatred of 
falsehood, however wrongly suspected ! I feel there- 
fore a mixture of 'glory and indignation in recording ^ 
the opinion of these:great men, who.had the best op- 
portunity of judging, with regard to an ill-feted, 
knost able and virtuous map, thus diabolically tra- 
duced, for purposes the most infamous! 


LETTERS . . 

» 

Front the Hon* Charles Yorke to Andrew Stuart, Esq* . 
“ dear sir, • Sunday, March 26, 1769. IfigUgate. * 

“ Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, a frfend 
from your country called on me, and said much df 
the disturbances at Edinburgh, and the insults to 
the President. After the example .set m this part of 
the country, to resist the authority of Parliament, I 
do not wonder at the efforts to weaken the dignity 
of an inferior judicature, though within its limits, 
arid for the ordinary course of justice, supreme. 
JLet me beg of you one thing as a friend*; not to be 
too anxious, nor feel too much, because things inv- 
pertinent or* injurious are said of yourself. -Cali 
any man exert his talents and industry in public or 
private business without staking his good* name * 
upon it? Or at least exposing himself to thfe jea* 
lousy of contending parties, and even to their malice 
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and detraction ? In these consequences do you ex-, 
perienoe more thap ,the conynon lot? ^nd why 
should you hope to be exempt from it ? 

“No impartial mancan read over the papers in 
the cause, with all the private letters and memoranda 
exhibited/ and not stand convinced of the purity of 
your intentions, and the integrity and honour of 
your conduct. You could nit have given evidence 
consistently with the rules of the law of Scotland, 
by which tbe execution of the commission was 
regulated. Ifyou could, some circumstances which 
appear to me'of little weight, would have been ex- 
plained. * ! * *' 

c< The council of Scotland for all parties, and . the 
judges, W ho differed on the merits from one another, 
dtt concurred in doing justice tb yotir character, and 
declaring thht you had acted uprightly, as well as 
ably.^ * This T urn free to say every where, and say 
to you in this letter, merely because I thirikf it; and 
because the sincere opinion of a friend, declared on 
such occasions so trying and important, is the genuine 
consolation of an honest mind. ‘ 1 

“‘tor myself I need not say that I would not have 
urged some things at the bar of the House of Lords, 
as I did, if t bad not felt tbe weight oi* them.— In 
such causes, an advocate is unworthy of his profession, 
who does not plead with the veracity dt & witness 
and a judge.* ' * ' 

} • ' » t • v ' ’ ’ • / i fc j i ' ; * ■ * 1 ) ,J 

I am, Dear Sir, with great regard, 

~ ’ Your obedient humble servant, 

C. Yorke. ’ 

* • i - * , . u. j • • * i 

• • < . , ' 1 > « V 

* These, are sentiments worthy this great and gooft man; who was 
VOL. VII. P 
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Prom Mr. SoUbitot' General Dunning. • 

Lincoln’s inn, 27 May, 1769. 

« ■ ■ ' ■ I cannot write toyou without express- 

ing my hopes, that you.have, ere now, taught your- 
self to disregard the many injurious misrepresenta- 
tions of your conduct in the Douglas cause, which I 
am Sorry, to learn are still circulated with some in- 
dustry. It is not to be doubted, but that all imputa- 
tion’s which are not founded in 'truth will be forgot, 
as soon as the animosity which gave biftb to them 
has subsided. - In the mean while, though the best 
consolation is the consciousness of not having? de- 
served them, it may perhaps be matter of some con- 
solation to you, that those, who have had the most 
occasion to examine them, think of them as yon 
'would wish perhaps tod, some of them may he 
referable to the want pf a sufficient explanation' at 
the bar of particular 1 passages, which have been 
made the ground of censure ; arid if so, it is more 
peculiarly a. debt of justice to you {com the counsel 
in the cause, thinking of it as I do, to declare, that 
after the fullest investigation which in that character 
it was my duty to make into every part of the cause, 
it appeared to me to have been conducted on your 
part, in a manner not only altogether irreproach- 
able, but distinguished throughout by a degree of 

not only an honour to bit feaily, but to bis country} and whose 
morbid sensibility sacrificed him a victim to his high sense of ho- 
nour in the fbllowiog year. No one rose at the bar for many soe* 
ceedicg years mi svrmlii qut sccmuhA, 
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candour and delicacy, of which I have met with few 
examples* 

I am, with teal esteem and regard, * 
Your very humble servant, 

J. Donning.” 

, From Mr. Wedderbum. 

* «*r MA» «TOA*T, Broomhatl, 22 May, I7f». 

W I have read over here the news-paper account 
of Lord Chancellor’s speech in the Douglas cause, 
Which, in my bpinion,' he has more reason to be of- 
fended with than you have; it is the publication of 
one, who had only capacity enough’to retain those 
patts of foe speech, which, I am persuaded, the 
ChaneeHor would wish ' to be least remembered. 
Nothing ever Was worse founded than apy aspersions 
upon your conduct in that cause, which, in its whole 
progress, was catried bn, not only with the strictest 
probity on your part, but with a candour and deli- 
cacy that very few men would have thought them- 
selves hound to observe. I have more than once 
thought, in the course of the inquiiy, that you acted 
with foe nice a sense of honour, in a contention with 
people who made no scruple to- take every advan- 
tage, though 1 respected the principle upon which, it 
proceeded. It was impossible you could escape 
ebuse (let your conduct be ever so correct) at a 
time, when, for much less interests, all characters 
art daily traduced, and personal invective is become 
a standing mode of argument— I am sorry, upon 
their ow» account, that it should be adopted by 
those,- who having felt what calumny is, should be 
rS 
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cautious how they give a sanctiphto it. 'Uponjrtmr 
account, I feel very little anxiety, because, besides 
the testimony of\y,our o\pn mint}, you have the satis- 
faction to know, that all those, who have been eye- 
witnesses of your 6onduct, not Only justify it, ( but 
applaud it; that of the many judicious people who 
have studied the cause, very few indeed join in the 
reflections upon yot/; and thdt Oveti your adver- 
saries do your conduct that justice in private, which 
in public they have sacrificed to r the interest of their 
cause. They have succeeded, and the decfeioA must, 
compel our submission; but assent can. only, flow* 
from conviction | and the,opinipn I had entertained 
of the cause’ is not altered by any reasoning. I have 
heard upon it. — My ideas' of justice are a little pqr-j 
plexed by the decision, and I consider it as a striking' 
example, that no cause is certain or desj^ratq. 
You will probably be gone from London before !; 
return to it; an<J I could not^ejlp writing.toyouyas 
I shall not have an opportunity for t some time of 
meeting, you. * , t . } v 

Adieu, my dear Stuart, and believe me ever, ,\ 

. Ypur’s most sincerely, . , .% 

. . .. Ax. 

x From Sir Adam Fergusson. 4 

. * , • . . * ; ' . * 

*' a I cannot express the ipdignationi have felt ,at 4p 
the attempts which have been, made, especialty siqfe 
the appeal was entered in the House of Lord?? tp 

* Lean not ’say this authority ife of at much weight ai'Uie others. f 
The character of Lord (Rosslyn was not much calculated to procuK 
confidence in his opinions. Editpr. , i , , < v . , c i; 
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throw out aspersions on yourconduct In the manage* 
ment of the Douglas ialise. If these attempts had 
proceeded alone from your adversaries, of from the 
mere vulgar, I should have disregarded them, and 
thought 'them unworthy of notice; because in the 
one I should ’have considered them a£ arts made use 
of to support their cause ; in the other, as owing to 
want of proper information." But when I have seen 
them supported by those whose situation naturally 
gives weight to their assertions, how void soever 
they may be of any foundation in evidence, or even 
destitute of common candour, I look upon them in 
a veiy different light. It is fpr this reason^Sir, tbut 
I consider it as a testimony I owe tp truth, to de- 
clare, th^t having had the fullest opportunity of 
considering every particular relative to the conduct 
of that cause, f have not only the most thorough 
conviction of the uprightness and integrity of your 
proceeding in every part of it, but think the whole 
has been conducted^ not only with remarkable abi- 
lity, but with a degree of candour, moderation, and 
temper, of, which I know ver^ # few mien who are 
capable. This is a piece of justice which I have not 
the smallest doubt will, sooner or later, bp done you 
. by the world. In the mean time, if a declaration of 
iny sentiment? can be of the least use to you, I chops? 
to express them in this manner; and am, wfyb the 
jnost real esteem, founded on those very quality 
irhich have beei\ so unjustifiably traduced, ^ , 

Dear Sir, .. • 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

V . Ap, Fr:aqussoNv’ 

fit James’s Plfice, March 11 ? 1769, 
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I have now probably said enough on this subject. 
1 will, however, neither bind myself to drqp it heye, 
nor to pursue it further. 


The purport of thp Speech of the Right Honour • 

able Lord Mansfield in the celebrated Douglas 
. Cquse. , 

t 

** I must own that tflitf cause before us is the 
greatest and most important that occurs to me : it 
is no less than . an attack upon the virtue and ho- 
dour of a lady of the first quality, in order to dis- 
possess a young gentleman of an eminent fortune, 
reduce him to beggary, strip him of his birthright, 
declare him an alien and a foundling. 1 have slept 
and waked upon the subject, consi Jered it on, my 
pillow, to the losing of my natural rest, and with 
all the judgment I was capable, have considered the 
various articles that make up this long and volumi- 
nous cause, upon which I am now to give my opi- 
nion before your Lordships. 

tc I apprehend that in the matter before us, three 
things are to be considered. The situation ,of Lady 
Jane before her deli veiy, at her delivery, and after 
it was over : t6 all which the Chancellor has spoken 
with great propriety. It is proved, beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt, that she became pregnant in QcL 
1747, at the age of forty-nine years,, a thing far 
from being uncommon, as is attested by physjcian$ 
of the first rank, and confirmed by daily expe- 
rience : and that in the month of July she was de» 
livere'd of twins, one of whom died, the other m 
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(till alive ; he has been presented to the .world fcy 
Sir .John Stewart and Lady Jane Doughs, a$ their 
son ; npr can he be wrested from the bands of his 
parents, unless some other had in their lifetime 
claimed him as {heir child in a legal and justifiable 
way: ' * 

• “ This action, my Lords, did not lie against the 
appellant as an impostor; for an impostor, in die 
sense of the law, is a person who wilfully, and 
knowingly pretends to be a different one from what 
he really i*» in*order to defraud another, and to im- 
pose under a fictitious name upon the public. If 
any be an impostor, it must have been Lady Jane, 
whom they ought to have prosecuted in her life- 
time, and not at the distance of nine years after her 
death die method of discovering an impostor, is 
to bring his accomplice to the court' before which 
die impostor was arraigned ; and if after a fair trial 
the accused person, be found guilty, let him take 
the consequences thereof : but this the respondents 
hfcvQ neglected: the appellant has been for five 
years, foiir months, and twelve days, the acknow- 
ledged son of Lady J%ne Douglas ; and for thirteen 
years and two months die son of Sir John Stewart, 
before any attempt wee made to rob him of his pa- 
rents, his birthright, and his all. 

. “As the Lord Chancellor has -anticipated much 
Of what I intended to speak ‘upon this suljeetj so I 
shall, only touch at the situation and character of 
the deceased, whom I remember in the year 1750 
to have been in tha.most deplorable circumstances. 
She came to me (I being then Solicitor-General) i l 
a vmy destitute condition, mid yet her modesty 
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Vpuld not sufier »her to cxMOfflatn. »Tha *oble- 
womau was every way visible, even under alt thd 
pressure of want and poverty.. Her visage and ap- 
pearance were more powerful advocates* than lpr 
voice ; and yet I was afraid to offip* her relief, fdr 
fear of being constructed to proffer her aa indignity* 
In this manner she came thrice, to my house, Before 
1 'knew, her real necessities ; to relieve which >vas 
tny ^ini. I spoke to Mr* , Pelham ih her favour ; 
told him of her situation with regard to her brother 
the Duke of Douglas^ and of v her present straits and 
difficulties. Mr. Pelham, without delay, laid the 
matter before the King : the , Duke pf Newcastle 
tbhn being at Hanover, was wrote to; he.seconded 
the solicitation of his brother. His Majesty imme- 
diately granted her 3001. per annum out of hi t s privy 
purse ; and Mr. Pelham was so generous as to 
order 1501. of the money- to be instantly p^id. I 
can assure your Lordships, that I nevvrdid trouble 
his Majesty for any other. JLady Jane Douglas 
was the first and last who ever had a pension by iqy 
means. At that time L looked upon her td be a 
lady of' the strictest horihur ^uid integrity, and ta 
have the deepest sense of thfe grandeur of the famify 
from Whfcace she was sprung ^ family conspi- 
cuously great in Scotland fora thousand years p$st ; 4 
a feiaily whose numerous branches have spread 
over .Europe ; they Gave, frequently intermarried 
with the Mood royal 5 and she .’herself was descend- 
ed from Hen* VII. I took,; care that' bis late J^a- 
jesty should ;• be more acquainted with her family? 
and name, to the intent that* though she wasmarriedi 
to Coi; Steward a dissipated and licentious many 
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and who had been iri the rebellion in' 1713/ yot he 
woiljd pass it over, as she was of a race who had 
always been eminently loyal, her brother having 
charged as a vblunteer at the 1 head of the country* 
in the year 1715, when his cousin,' the Earl of Fori 
fer, died like a hero in defence of the govern^ 
ment ; and that his Grate had* in *1745 treated the 
rebels end»their leader with contepipt and ridicule^ 
and indeed his Majesty, from his wonted magnani- 
mity, spoke nothing df her husband, but treated her 
With all the respect due to a noblewoman of the 
first rahk and quality ; one who carried ' all the ap- 
pearance' oft a person habituated to devotibn, and 
for a number of yearfe trained up in the school of ad- 
versity and disappointment. 

’ ( **ls it possible, roy . Lords, to imagine that. a 
woman of such a family, of such high honour, and 
who had a real sense of her own dignity, could be 
so base as to impose talse children upon the world! 
Would she have owned them on every oocasioh ? 
Was ever ‘mother there affected for the death of ia 
child, than she war for the death of Shoko, the 
younger 'of her sons ? ‘ Will you (said she) indulge 
tee to speak of my yon V and cried outp with vehe* 
tnpncy, **0 Sholto! Sholto*! ray son Sholto !' Anti 
after speaking ef his death, she* said, ‘ She thanked 
God that her soir Afcby was alive. What (said 
she) would the enemies of me and my children say, 
if ‘they saw me lying" in thb dust of death upon ac- 
count of the death Of my son Sholto ? Would they 
have any strohger ptoof of their being my children 
than my dying for them ?’ (She still insisted thnf 
the* shook which she received by the death of SftoUo, 
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andoth^r grieffe she bad met with, were so, severe 
tpOa her, that she was perfectly persuaded « slys 
would sever recover, but considered herself 'as a 
'dying woman, ahd oae who was soon to appear in 
the. presence of Almighty God, and tp whom she 
must answer. She declared that the children Archie 
agd Sbolto were born of her body, and that there 
was one blessing of which her enemies cou^d not 
deprive her, which was. her innocency, and that she 
cotold pray to Almighty God for the life of her other 
son ; that she was not afraid for him, for that Al- 
mighty God would take care of him ! And what is 
remarkable, the witness, Mary Macrabie, observed, 
that the grief for the loss of the child grew upon 
heir. . Would she, my Lords, have blessed her sur- 
viving child on her death bed ? Would she have 
died with a lie in her mouth, .and perjury in her 
right hand ? Charity, that thinketh no evil, will 
not suffer me for a moment to harbour an opinion 
so cruel and preposterous : No — can we suppose 
that two people, who had not wherewith to support 
themselves, would be solicitous and shew’ all the 
tenderness of parents towards the children «f 
creatures who, . forgetting the fifst principles of in- 
stinct and humanity, had sold their ahildren to 
people, whom they did not so much as know by their 
names. The . act of Joseph’s brethren in gelling 
him is represented as. wicked and unnatural; but, 
indeed, the crime of Madam Mignon, and of Madam 
Saniy,is still more black and atrocious !. To cany 
this a little further, suppose Lady Jane Douglas 
had acted this oat of to principle of revenge toward 
the fondly of Hamilton, "yet Sir John Stesearthad 
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no- occasion to do bo, much ktk continue the vindic- 
tive force .after her death, especially when married 
to another spouse. And here we may see Sir John 
as much a pareht to the appellant as Lady Jane ; ho 
was every way. fond of bin ; it - is in evidence; I 
know it to he true : my sister and I have been fre- 
quently at Mr. Murray’s with them, and were alt 
ways delighted Vith thOcare we observed. No taor-‘ 
tal harboured any thoughts of their being false chil- 
dren at that time, I mean in 1790 and 1791. Every 
person looked upon them as the children of Lady 
Jane Douglas, and of Colonel Stewart. The Countess 
of Eglington, Lord Liadores, and many others have, 
upon oath, -declared the same thing. 

“ No sooner does the Colohel hear of the asper- 
sions raised at- Douglas castle, and of Archibald 
Stuart’s swearing that Couflt Donglas, a French- 
nobleman, had informed the Duke of Douglas that 
they had been bought out of an hospital, than he re- 
turned an answer to Mr. Loch, who gave the in- 
telligence in a letter to Mrs. HeWitt, and Wrote him 
in ail the terms of a man of spirit, cordially interest*' 
ed in the welfhre and happiness of his son ; hut he 
and Lady Jane begged the favour bf Chevalier 
Douglas, a French gentleman and officer, then at 
Ltnidoti, to acquaint his cousin, the Count, with What 
Was said of him. This the Chevalier undertook^ 
and fulfilled With the fidelity of a man of bottom-; 
add file Count, in consequence' of the application, 
Wrote a letter not only to Lady Jane, but to her 
brother the Duke, in alt the language of politeneat 
aad -humanity, disowning what was said of Hm. lot, 
ray Lords, the Duke of Douglas himself was fit Bp 
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satisfied of the appellant's being thd itiadspa-bfi-his 
yister. Lady Janb; for on beginning i to 'be known 
after hk marriage, and tp relish tb e pleasures of 
social life, he became* very inquisitive ‘ about the 
|ize, shape, and complexion of .the appellant, 1 and if 
he appeared: to be <a sipact boy.' .He employed &k 
William Douglas, and others, in wfiom-hd couldcon* 
fide,* to- inquire of Mrs Hewitt, Lady J opes's com* 
panion, and ofEuphemia C^w, and Isabel Welker, 
tjie two maid servants, who had lived ! with, them, 
when abroad,apd observed.tMir conduct inthamost 
unguarded moments, concerning the birth of the 
Qhddren. : he .even ; searched Jnto the characters of 
these ; and it appear# from-the depositions of clergyc 
men and gentlemen of the first rank iR.thot country, 
tfaa t they were women worthy , to be'believed. - He 
evpn went in person to visit Mrs. Hewitt, conversed, 
with her in presence of his gentleman, Mr* Green- 
ahils, concerning his aster’s delivery ; and -the a#-; 
counts givep by these, like the radii of. a circle, all- 
p oin ting toward one add the same centre, confirming 
the realty of Lady Jane being thp. mother of .the; 
yonng gentlemen, he was- satisfied, acknowledged 
him for his ngphew, and left him bis heir. ,• 1 ; .. 

' t « If the Duh& of Qouglas, after sp serious" an .in- 
quiry, was convinced, why should not we ? ,It is true.-, 
hip Grape has sometimes expressed himself warmjy,. 
against .the . surname of Hamilton, even in Lady . 
Jqpe’s l^etime, but never so warmly as -to prefer a 
suppositious child to the Duke of that name;, for he 
only declares, ‘ that ifhejhought the children were* 
Lady Jane’s, he would never settle, Jus estate., on thp. 
family of ftsuulton ;’ nor did he, jL#- after . detecting 
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t$0.ftawJs andt conspiracies that had bean so s lorig 
and so industriously carried 1 On against bis SMtet 
and himself, make any alteration in hi? first settle* 
dtent. i 

<# After the Duke’s death', the appellant was served 
heir to hisuncle, Uncording te the form prescribed by 
the lav of Scotland, upon an uncontrevOrted eyi* 
dense ef - his. being the son of Lady Jane Douglas,- 
takes possession of 'the estate, and is ' virtually ai> 
hnewkdged heir by the Earl of Selkirk,, arid by thoi 
Duhd of Hamilton's guardiarfs themselves ; for these 
enttr Actions before the corirt of session, declaring* 
then*' right to certain parts of. the dstates, upon' 
sbme aiortmt .claims drtiichthe judges thrire declared . 
td> KiS groundless ; but in the whole actiou tfatere wav 
opt the leas i intimation that -Mr. Douglas was nod 
the ibriof Lady Janb. : ■: .><• . < w 1 . 

. i ^ht ivneedless to trouble yenr Lordships with the 
■ coaduct -of 'the respondent’s guardians.afParis, and' ' 
eldewhere,. updn the continent. Nothing has besni 
duoorenl that douMltbrow the least btemisbi Upon 
thd 'honour of Lady Jane Douglas, >or .Gcdonet' 
Stewart; theyhave^ndeed, proved their straits there,, 
and his; imprisontnhnt hOre ; but bbth <thtay ctPcumK . 
stances carry .a "further confirmatibn tiuribthe appels : 
lamfe is their son ; fbr in Overy ietter tba tolpassej boci 
triesn them the children ‘are named with'aJtendesadBBf 
scarce to be beliered; ; whereas, had theyheak catra-, 
terfeits, as prdtendcd,* they . would h&Ve; been *pt,to- 
upbnrid one another ^ocianaqisomanlfitstly . teridhig l 
to involve them in. their? sirifeing* ’>, 1 >. 

- 1 “ Suppose, my Lords,, that Mignori, the glass pja- . 
nufactnrer's wifey the; protended ntothor iofjiMr.> 
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Douglas, bad deposed the sane things in Lady 
Jane's presence, as she has so long after her death ?. 
From her evidence, it appears that she had never 
•seen Lady Jane; by her words, both in private and 
public, she seems to deserve no manner of credit : 
the oath of Mr. Murray, a principal witness, has 
destroyed every thing she has asserted. The same 
might be said of Sanry, the rope-dancer’s spouse, 
whose child’s rupture we were earnestly desired, to 
keep in View, to prove him to have been the identical , 
Sbolto, the younger of the twins; and now evidence 
is offered that the child Shoko had no rupture, 'init 
was as sound as any within these watts. Your 
Lordships have been told, and I believe with great 
truth, that a gentleman,- shocked at the assertion, 
had wrote to the council, that the influence arising 
from so false a suggestion might- be prevented, i 
always rejoice to hear truth, whish is the ornament 
Oferitkisfo; and the polished gem that d©oorate* a 
bar. 

* The scrutiny in France, followed by an actsan<in 
Scotland, produced two thugs never intended bjf 
them; it brought forth n striking acknowledgment 
of the appellant by his father John Stewart, ad is- 
manifest from ftie bond of. provision, read at your 
Lordship’s bar ; Sir John openly acknowledged him, 
befo r e the Court of Session, in the midst of a crowd* 
ed Multitude, and when labouring under a load of 
anguish and pain ; nay, when by himself, he solemn- 
ly declared before God, in the presence of a justice 
of the peace, and two clergymen, that the young? 
gentleman was Ms sen. It likewise esUbikhed tfce 
character of Lady Jane; for onetamhiing the proofj' 
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obtained through the vigilance of the Duchess of 
Dpuglas,‘ Lady Jane’s reputation is unsullied and 
■great i all who had the honour of being knoWn to 
bar declared that her behaviour attracted universal 
esteem, and Madam Marie Sophi Gillissen, a maiden 
lady, with whom she lodged several months, deposes 
that ‘Lady -Jane was veiy amiable, and gentle as an 
aqgeL’ It is further proved that the elder child, the 
appellant, was the exact picture of his .father; and 
.the child Sbolto, as like Lady Jane, asever child was 
like a mother. 

“ 1 have always considered likeness as an- argn* 
■mat of. a child’s being the son of a parent, and the 
rather was the distinction between individuals in the 
human species, is more discernible than in other 
animals; a man. may survey ten thousand people 
before he sees two frees perfectiywdike ; and in an 
army of an hundred thousand men, evgiy one may 
bo known from another. If there should be a like* 
ness of features, there may be a dissoftancy of voice, 
a difference in the gesture, the smile, and various 
. other things ; whereas a family likeness runs gene- 
rally through all these, for in every thing there is a. 
resemblance,, as Of features, size, attitude, and ac- 
tion; and here it is a question whether the appel* 
kftt most' resembled his father, Sir- John, or* the 
younger Sholto resembled his mother, Lad^ Jane? 
Many witnesses havesworn to Mr. Douglas being of 
the same form and make of body as his father ; ho 
has-been known to he the -son of Col. Stewart, by 
persona Who had mrer seen, him before; and is so 
She Mg older brother, the present Sir John Stowarty 
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that; except by their^age, it would be bard to dlfe 
linguist* the one from the other* '• v '* r ; <* i 
* “ If Sir John Stewart* the most artless of mate* 
kind, was actor in' the enlevemenk of Migaon’s and 
Sarny’s children, he did in a few days what the 
acntest genius could not accomplish for yctirr. He 
found two children ; the one the finished mhded of 
himself; and the other, the exact picture, !in iaiaja- 
ture, of Lady Jane* It seems nature had implanted 
in the children what is not in the parents; for it ap- 
pears in proof, that in size, complexion^ stature* 
attitude, colour of : the hair and eyes, 4 nay, and in 
every other thing, Mignon .and his wife, 1 ' Saury and 
his spouse, were toto ecelo, different from, and tin* 
like to Sir John Stewart and Lady Jane Dougiasi 
Among eleven black rabbits there will scarce bo 
found dne to produce a white one. : . -5 

v cc The respondent’s cause has been well supported 
by. the ingenuity of its managers, and great stress*had 
been laid upori the not finding out the house where 
Madam ;Le Brim lived, and where the delivery was 
effected; :but drills no way striking, if we consider 
that houses* are •frequently pulled down to'make way 
for streets, and f houses are built tipon the ground 
where streets ran before : of this there are daily ex-* 
amples ia.this metropolis. However, we need eritofe 
into no arguments of this kind, as.there is a positive 
evidence before us; nor is it possible to credit the 
witnesses, some of them of a sacred character, when* 
they apeak *of Lidy J ane’s virtues, provided* we can? 
believe her to have been a woman of such abandoned 
principles, as’ to make a mock of religion, a jtest of 
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solemn -baths, and 

rush with a lie in her mouth, and perjury in her 
right hand, into the presence of the Judge of all, 
who at once sees the whole heart of man, and from 
whose all-discerning eye no secrecy can screen ; 
before whom neither craft nor artifice can avail, nor 
yet the ingenuity and wit of lawyers can lessen or 
exculpate ; on all which accounts, I am for find- 
ing the appellant to be the: son of Lady Jane Doug- 
las.” gtoi ih rii **» * . <1 Iffn ^4 


c ^TAe Lards r c Protest on the Douglas Cause. Die 
-tdl.?f!fvdl h Lutt<e,27 Februarii , 1769. 

^Dl8SENTIEWT. * '.:**> ” ’ Mfv., •' : - 

t ^Because upon the whole of the evidence it ap-“ 
pears to us that the appellant has not proved him-' 
self to be the son of Lady Jane Douglas, and, conse* * 
quently, not entitled to the character of Heir of - 
Tailzee and provision to Archibald Duke of Douglas. 

li Because we are of opinion that it is proved that 
the appellant is not the son of Lady Jane Douglas.” 
Bedford. Bristol, CvPiSi ^Sandwich. •'* ” 

Dunmore. 'Miwporrrymnrt tifM 


»> •' >.r .4* r»f 

*»/»•* \ry ’ft} 1 


“ If I meant to importune yoti, I should 
serve the generous compassion wbi<Af f fcas informed 
some months ago you fexprisidd u^btonfctei Dg acquaint- 


ed with mjNBstrMsh rEtake tint* as the least trou- 
Wwww gwtyiafethanldiy* ydn, and desiring you to 
lay my application before Uw'KjngviMtswdWaligfct as 

VOL. VII. o 
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j*nr own humahity suggest. I cannot HR my 
story without seeming to complain of one, of whom 
I never will complain. I am persuaded my brother 
wishes me well ; but, from a mistaken resentment 
upon a creditor of mine demanding from hkn a tvit 
ling sum, he has stopt the annuity which he had al- 
ways paid me. My father having left me, Iris- 
younger child, in a manner, unprovided fin*, t81 the 
Duke of Douglas is set right, which 1 am confident 
he will be, I am destitute. Presumptive heiress of 
a great estate and family, with two children, I went 
bread. Your own nobleness of mind will make you 
feel how much it costs me to beg, though from the 
King. My birth, and the attachment of my family, 
I flatter myself his Majesty is not unacquainted #ith; 
should he think me an object of his royal bounty, 
my heart won’t suffeir me to set any bounds to my 
gratitude ; and give me leave to say, my spirit Won’t 
suffer me to' be burthen some to bis Majesty longer 
thairmy cruel necessity compels me. 

“ 1 little thought of ever being reduced to petition 
in this way; your goodness will, therefore, excuse me, 
if I have mistaken the manner, or said any thing im- 
proper. Though personally unknown to you, I rely 
upon your intercession; the consciousness of your 
own mind, in having done so good and charitable a 
deed, will be a better return than the perpetual 
thanks Sib, 

Your most obliged, 
most faithful, and 

most obedient Servant, 

Janb Douglas Stewabt.” 

St. Junes’! Hm«, Mty 10, 1760. 
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f he Lord President, [Robert Dondas] spoke first, 
m the foHdtring manner. 

“ Mr Loans, 

“ In delivering jny opinion on this great and im- 
portant cause, it ana my resolution to have spoken 
last, and not until I had heard the opinions severally 
given by your Lordships. This was my resolution 
so long as we sat fourteen in number, and so long 
as them was a certainty, that the question could dot 
fall to be determined by my casting rote. But, as 
we now sit fifteen in number, and that there is a 
possibility that ay casting vote say be called for, 
I judge it my duty to speak first, to state my opinion 
and the grounds of it, not doubting but that, if it is 
erroneous, some of your Lordships who are to speak 
after me will cornet me. 

“ And, in giving this my ophsoa, I shall state 
only such arguments as move me, and scarcely at all 
touch those which tend to support a contrary opi- 
nion; at least, until I first hear what opinions are 
formed by your Lordships ; tot to those at present I 
am an entire stringer. 

g 2 
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•Iierdsbipg' in^ulgenc^ tolittve leave’tO add it in the 

way bf r eply^' - --)<■ 

<- « l agree then With- the principle laid 1 down* in the 
defender’s memorial, p. 88/ ‘ Thatthe acknowtedg- 
jnentof parents it not tf itBelfprdbritioprobttta} hut 
4hat a proof of such acfctaowledgtnettt,’ oreveh ofha- 
fert and repute, ls good preSutoptiSd dvidende^hnd 
sufficientfor^uryito'serVe. 1 ’ This priniiplewtrie ; 
and it is also true, that a jury-mightlm%e IfeMed, 
Wife .QHgJlt, iQji£XTe % upaftiSjueh^ vj^ence. But then 
it is equally true, that wheaWLsefxice b .hEol^ld 
before this court by reduction, the verdict becomes 
no more than a legal presumption,' and "may be re- 
mfehed by a>cdrftrary -ptobf :^-Tlfe- : queitaon r if feet 
Tefaains to J be revieWed' by-y our lordships, as ft 
•place of a-grand jury/and tdbd tri<idby&eruh» J of 
•nidfecK • — • -' J * - v i J -- : ii 

? “ Evidence ik either direct, enHotal, oreircum- 
'stahtiate,. * ' ■* ■ “ * *-*-*’•*; --*• 

" “ The filet leaves no room fordoublin the Tir east 
-of the judge or jury. ItisisOtnetimei compared to 

■matiietaatidil-demonstratioii.— 9ueh'evideh^ J isndt 

-in this cause. The Secdnfi equally compels’ the miiiA, 
-Ifrom cbnViCtidn to desdnt ; but itdependa W a chain 
-’of eiredmstandes laid tbgether, and alwhys introduces 
proofs on both sides. In such ‘cases the Judge'must 
-weigh eVery circumstance in the scale of justice, and 
^give his opinion 1 where he tfaialts the evidence pre- 
ponderates. ■ t ' '•••* •• -M 

r - - « It is - not lair ta shy, thdt a possibility of being 
r deceived^ ought -to 'destroy a conclusiondrawh from 
circumstantiate evidence : from-the Ihfilty af humdn 
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nature, -perhaps a i possibility -x>t deception^ attend* 
every -kkid'of, evidence. In matters' of> the * highest, 
moment, even in religion, wenwt be satisfied witli 
moral evidence, -and are bound to form- our opinions- 
upon it., In- direct -evidence, two - witnesses may 
swear falsely ; alibi njay be proved, 1 Circumstantiate' 
or moral evidence is often stronger because it hangs» 
on -many dependent' circumstances, which mutually! 
akLand support each other. • Instances, <of. this ocdilr 
every dgyv :j .■ .. , j i > e 

t- -“. As to the application of certain general maxjjns 
quoted .both .by pursqer and., defender, concerning 
the omts probaadfa X.do not agree with either .party. 
There.is^in- this , cause, a single ..fact to be .detest 
miqed, is the defender theeon of Lady Jana Douglas ib 
This, feet does not. now .rest on thqyimple acknowr, 
lodgment of parents,' or on habit, and repute;— n 
would to God it had; blit the acknowledgment of 
the surviving papent is qualified by tame, . place, the* 
presence of other penile at the birth,. and many ot^en 
circumstances. 

. . M The puesyer offers circumstantiate evidence ta 
disprove thia< fact;, the defender has .hr ough tatvidoncai 
to support it. . The proof lies before your Lordships; 
It then remains. for me, .as. for. others, to weigh thin 
evidence ; apd, with my baud upop my heart, and as 
Ishallenawer to.the Seprejne Judge ofthe world, tq 
my whether l .can on cannot assent ty the, following 

propositions, via. , , , . J 

.“ That upon the 10th day qf.July 1^8, La4^ 
Jane Douglas, jn the house of Madam# Je Drpneat 
Paris, was delivered of this .defender, and of another, 
son now dead,. by, thp assistance, of ^Piejf la i,$flarjC>ja 


\, 
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man-midwife : that Sir John Stewart became ao 
quainted With this La Marr, in the year 1721, at 
Leige; was introduced to him by Colonel Foun- 
taiae ; met turn accidentally at Pam in the year 1748, 
where La Marr had come sur une affaire epineusej 
thought he would get Mm cheaper than any other; 
therefore employed him to deliver Lady Janet that 
La Marr at first declined to tell Sir John Stewart 
wfahre he lodged ; but afterwards gave him his ad- 
dress (as corrected by Sir John, in his deposition 
August 9, 1763): that La Marr actually delivered 
Lady Jane: that the persons present at the delivery 
were Madame le Brune, her daughter,- La Marr,' 
Mrs. He wit, and Sir John : that the youngest child 
of whom Lady Jane was delivered was sent to be 
nursed at a village near Paris under La Mart’s care : 
that La Marr corresponded with Sir John and Lady 
Jane concerning this child : that the letters of La 
Marr, produced by Sir John, are part of that cor- 
respondence : and, in fine, that the facts contained 
in Sir John Stewart’s declaration, as to these things, 
are true, under the correction already mentioned as 
to La Marr’s address; for, it must be observed, 
that to his’dying hour, Sir John Stewart never made 
any other correction of his declaration whatsoever. 

« In examining the evidence of any averment, 
built upon one's own proper feet and deed, the sim- 
plicity of the story told deserves attention ; for truth 
is simple, and has no need of disguise. A story, to 
gain credit, ought to be, first, probable; secondly, 
attended with no inconsistencies; thirdly, Without 
covering or concealment; fourthly, there ought to 
be no attempt, by false or indirect means, to sup- 
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port it; fifth! j, It ought to bo uniformly told, and 
maintained, not by the word? only, bet by the 
actions of those concerned. When these concur, 
the stopy deserves great regard, and there are strong 
presumptions for the truth of it But, when these 
are reversed, when a story told is improbable, in- 
consistent, foil of mystery,, supported by {Use 
means, net uniformly told nor uniformly maintain* 
ed; these ^are legal presumptions against the truth 
of it, and destroy, at least weaken, ibe> pnesumptia 
fiominis which should support it In such a case, 
the attention will be Doused to weigh the evidence 
of t)ie atopy in the nicest balance, and not to trust to 
general averments, or general presumptions, for the 
troth of it. 

u In applying, these maxims to the cause before 
m?, I jcannpt besifote to refose my assent to the 
truth of the proposition already mentioned ; and am 
sorry to say, that I think the reasons of reduction 
are well supported. And as many of my objections 
to the truth of that proposition arise from the gene* 
ral complexion of the causey and the ret getts, which 
cannot lye, I shall begin with them : For, as to the 
juarole^evidence, where each party charges perjury 
against the witnesses of the other, when I come to 
that, 1 shell net insist for foil credit to all the wit- 
nesses upon either, side. 

“ I observe, therefore, in the first place, that the 
defender's story is improbable. 

Thata Lady of Lady Jane’s age, so nesr to the 
period °f her delivery, and in her first child, should 
leave Aix-ti Chapelle, travel to Leige, thence to 
Sedan, from thence toEheims, and from Rheims 
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to Paris, without absolute necessity, is to me ex* 
tremely improbable : that, in this journey, she should 
linger eight days at Sedan, and near four weeks at 
Rheims, when her resolution was to go on to Paris, 
and her delivery fast approaching, is still more so; 
and that she should drop her maids at Rheims, at 
the time when she stood most in need of them, and 
when they could have been carried to Paris at the 
expence of a few livres, is not to be believed. - -■ » 
« It is to me equally improbable, that Lady Jithe 
should have concealed her being with child so care- 
fully, as it is- said she did; Was not her being with 
child the accomplishment and crown of all her wishes, 
the very end and motive which had led her to give 
her hand to Colonel Stewart ? Why then conceal 
it ? She had Wrote to the D tike of Douglas in April 
1748, acquainting him of her marriage, and of the 
happy consequences which might be expected from 
it. After this, why conceal her situation from any 
body? And, yet, among all her correspondence, 
she does not acquaint one of them that she was with 
child, even when she is going to Paris in order to be 
delivered. n>$3«i itsiu i t g\J kuhj* , 

' ¥< Although shehadtdropt her urtHdsat Rhehhi, 
yet, aLParfe, she- hires m Servants; < tocfr'4riy feftenh- 
•»nts whatever. > Thotigh eaMied thfcHei»%*&di*tb 
have the best assistance which Franck eoUH ttflbftl, 
i«he is put i$te the 1 hands of an old «nrgebh To a 
Walloon regiment, of, as the defender himfelP ri- 
-lows, into the bands off a • pdrson -df l nO j character, 
i When she arrives at Paris, she stays tbifr days’**! 
Godefroy a; , idutring that time; rite takes*rtO ad vide 
aaM her situation, not even from Madam Goddfrey ; 
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tod Vhe^GodefriMsi' 'rind ' gcfes 1 ' t» g 
after -the most paintul'searfch, carnidt now befOtifld} 
MleesjaS the defender asserts, we should' believe it 
to'bet!he“HoUie‘«f'a gttfiit malade. Frorti this she 
gMis to another house,' hirfed by Siir John 1 Stewart ; 
tberS- orte child appears* in- a 'very singular manner } 
Ae ; other- W sent ? 1 away “with Monsieur ie 1 Marre 5 
snd-theugh-a child 1 weak and' sickly, andEady Jane 
adady rettarkaWe fbrritfterhalafffection, is notolWS 
Men by -He 1 for sixteen months, thatis, nottillNtf* 
(MttWW49i- "v • '->• '••«» • 3 J«» 

toff nAdUhi* period, Lady Jane, 'Sir John j" and"]® ite 
Hewit return to Paris, in order to bring hotnetfris 
8econd'-eb»W‘! ! »they' i ieaTe : ‘theirrari i iag^ hnH driver 
without -the townyaad'go off in ahackney'tosceh'tfl 
on unkhewnJ house;- They send-fbr , fja' , M'arf,'‘!n 
order- to get 'the ehild * LwMarr makes ftlsUpp&U'i 
anoei; ithey-Set out*tobring the ehildyLady jahdj 
AafceU'ilb’ftithitt htadaeb p ii ‘ carried into anothtft 
unknown: home; ‘where* She *reibainswith Kfrg. 
fletrit j-meawtnhe, Sir John' goes and brings thd 
'dbiUbp’Ujnd-then they all- set out in thefr t-eturtf td 
Abettfe.-'- 1 - ,-»«'»*«>•»-- *’ ; 

> .“r.jl« the'' defender^ ‘itoryis, in ‘these respects, 
•mpobabtei So* alsoy ■ I • Observe^ secondly, that',?ft 
othir-irespectS, it is ihdOnsistfen^. >- 

f ij M 'Said,, that -Lady Jane intended tbhaVe 

ibeea delivered- at-'-Rbeime, bnt left it, hs no proper 
^assistdnco-for'her -delivery was to* be 'got' there. 
.This- information Mrs. 1 Hewit sw'edrs she' received 
from : Madam Andrieux, 1 - who hid got her death’by 
being. unskilfully delivered: - • Bilt, in this fact, Mrs. 
Hewit: is contradicted by the • sin, Mr. Andrieux; 
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and that Sir John and lady Jane had no such w* 
tention, appears clearly from Mr. Hepburn’s evi- 
dence, who depones, in a very pointed and precise 
manner, that, at Leige, Sir John told him he was 
to cany Lady Jane to Paris, in order to be deli- 
vered there. .If thfa their destination was for Paris, 
was it not inconsistent, in the highest degree, to 
stay ejght days at Sedan, and near four weeks at 
ftheims, that is, from the fifth of June to the second 
Of July; especially after, as they' say, they west 
' informed, that no proper assistance could be had 
at Rheims, and that they were reduced to their last 
guinea.? 

“ Mrs. Hewit toys, that this information con- 
cerning the want of proper assistance at Rheims, she 
received from Madam Andrieux. But, what says 
Lady Jane in the account of this matter given by 
her to the late Countess of Stair, as deponed to by 
her daughter, the Honourable Mrs. Primrose, a 
witness above all exception, apd who depones-with 
the greatest air of candour ? ‘ The morning after I 
came to Rheims, says she, a lady of that plane do- 
sired to see me. I sent . answer, thatl was fatigued 
with my journey, was still in bed, and could see 
nobody.’ The lady sent word, that it was a matter 
of consequence she had to tell me. Upon this she 
was admited, she begged pardon for intruding, said 
it was a matter of conscience. She had heard I had 
come there with an intention of lying in ; but she 
was boyndto tell roe that there was no person in 
that city capable of doing the ofoee of a midwife. 1 
said, that I had sent away my coach, and that my 
finances were too low to proceed further. But the 
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lady’s arguments were so pathetic, that she persuaded 
ise to take a- post-chaise, in which Mrs. Hewit and ) 
went to Paris. 

“ And, upon Lady Stair’s observing, that Paris 
never was without British people of credit, who 
ougl\t to have been at her labour, considering her 
age, and the enemies she had with her brother; and 
that her labour should have been in a royal manner, 
alluding probably to the story of. the 'Empress Coa- 
st an tia (words so sensible, and so much in character 
•f Xady Stair, that I think 1 could almost swear to 
their identity,) Lady Jane answered, ‘ that, says 
the, was not in my power, as I was not half an 
hour, or an hour and a half in Paris, before I waa 
delivered.’ 

• 4t Aa to leaving the maids at Rbeiras, Mrs. ftarit 
sajfe, they were left for want of money, and that Sir 
John and Lady Jane had only one guinea when they 
arrived at Paris : that they endeavoured to persuade 
their banker to advance a little money on (the credit 
.of Lady Jane’s pension ; but in vain. So they wrote 
to Monsieur Andrieux for a supply ; end this sup- 
ply arrived on the very day of Lady Jane’s delivery. 
And is this Sir John Stewart agrees with her. Bat 
this foct turns new out dearly to be false. Far 
the money sent by Monsieur Andrieux was not 
received by Sir John till the 26th of July. Aad 
this being the case, 1 would gladly know, how they 
satisfied former scores at Godefroy’s, Le Bran’s, Sec. 

u Mrs. Hewit says, that she could not keep Lady 
Jane in bed after the ninth day ; she had wrote so 
to the maids at the time : surely she could not then 
be mistaken. But, after Sir John Stewart’s eyami- 
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faattotr,*ghff tedmi*to ; haVe been start ted ?• end-then •> 
Icfre^itHte^a lettef %6 'thfe Keverendi Mr/ Harper) 
dated January 11, 1763, (but which she' did-not 
deti^e^"<Hl the 15th 1 of March thereafter), ! wherein 
Slie’telfi him , 1 1 that she was irt’a mistake in-declaring 
thltit' wh&the tenth- day after Lady Jane wqsrde* 
$ltfered,'thaf they 1 left 1 thfe house of Maidame Le 
firutie'; for it was the sixthday.” It would appear 
to ihe, that Mr.- Harper had ' some > suspicjous as ito 
Mrs.' He wit’k intention in writing himthislatter, 
By' his acturaiy iri marking on> the back-the .precise 
day upott which he peceived it, • » • > '■ -i* 

' “The 1 accounts* given of the nurses are alsofwU 
of iiiconsistenciesj but'I-sball not enter- upon them. 

« I proceed to observe, in the third place,, that 
in' this whole affair j- Lady- Jane. Doughs and "Sir 
John Stewart affected • mystery throughout. - Their 
Teijt'ibarriagd -ia confceafed 1 from many of -their 
coudtiymen 1 , whom they had occasion to see ; and 
'dveir, (vhen the time of Lady Jane’s deliveiy -is at 
'hand, 'vFten^iriJohtf and she are .setting opt from 
Rbeims to Paris for tbutpurpose ; when : they are 
procuring recbminehdations > from f Monsieur M»i^- 
4 Wfer, a ftidn of character, the Syndic at Rheuns,, to 
•Mbnsteur* Gddefroy, *wbo -was to* receive * them rat 
♦ftortey' yet' even/ from this' Monsieur Maillefer do 
‘they caVeftilly conceal * that Lady Jane; was; with 
'child/ or that ftie “was going to Paris in order to he 
.'dfliverwf. 1 T^his appears from the letter of recom- 
•meiidation wrote by Monsieur Maillefer to Monsiteur 
GodefrojV and 'is -confirmed by Monsieur Maillefer 
'himself. ‘ He is hot permitted to see Lady Jane; to 
hinrshe is-said to be indisposed, while at, the very 
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fhhbi'shereedHer’viaitsrfromlttd Abbd Hibeft, and 
hrdhilywalking about in hi s company. , 'Nay,: the 
fotter'of recommendation fro hr Mbnsieur Mailleier 
to Mob'sieur CJodefcoy proves -more: It proves- 
that they'used false pretedtes'fbr thefo jdurriey to 
P&ris ! Cotaafrte if iuf-aqirehfoesempldtteg a f»rfe 

k Paris; ye' fhiaildit qli’U pouvnit a’hddnedsdr a \6m, 
conrin(e' efArit fort cohnoisserir/et! queVods rie bu& 
ftirei parf'qu'tm'le trompat/''A strabge Way thil 
of recommending a lady just* goin£pto be deUvesed-. 
, -“ ^t^ing their sidy at Paris, they ntotoMy cbbceal 
■tftfeirbyingtherefromtheircountfyitoen; . they dveh 
cbrtcdal it from Chevalibr > ■Jolnitoiry thair ’ corres* 
•poadent, 'their' friend, and oirahirf ^to ' Mfsv Hewlt. 
-Bid even Sir Jahn Ste wfcr t 'in ahyotherpfdce, dn 
atny otUkif bcdasion; »f'at any t 6thef period of his 
' negfefct-or forsakd: tbe-compahy 'of fns'oountiyt- 
aadn f : Was heribtan use 1 tdheid with them,especiaHy 
*rmtb fench bf *tbhm ;as 'wdre ; at' this - tifale to bknfot 
with kt-Paris it Was rthere* no ScntsI 'coffee-house in 
’Paris? Did 'Sir J ohn never gd tbete 1 ? - Why, or fbr 
rwhat ttfcaofa did iuPnoti' Hew is- this' Conduct lb 
be accounted -for*? Butabove <dd, when Si> John 
-and Lady jhnfe wdrdafiimtto'quikPhrisy teaming a 
weakahd sfoUy-idfhntHbdhinditbiomj ito- benhrseB 

at a riHkgebnlythrefeleaguesdistadtfrofo'it ’; eaM 

fany -thing 1 1 be- tftorfe ifeturalj than! to tikvb i'ecom* 
1 mended th&hhitd tothecarfettf Mr. Johnstbri, and 
fo havedhtteated' «» tc» visititf as' often, asedirve- 
iWnM’-Yet,* nosochthing «>dene;ht)t even, 1 when 
after their retard to ' Bhguna,- they acquaint Hr. 
,-Jdhdftote of Lady'dant’edblivery*' * . ■ ft — o 
t M> ^Adeftief strange- -eoarealmeaty trhHe ~dt PaHs, 
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Iras, dating their letters as from Rheims, which 
were truly wrote from Paris: that this was done 
deliberately, and with design to mislead, appeals 
, from the after correspondence with Mr. Haldane 
aid Lady Maty Hamilton ; a correspondence evi- 
dently tending to induce a belief, that Lady Jane 
and Sir John had gene no further than Rheims, and 
that Lady Jane had been delivered at that place; 
tor, mthe wholes of that correspondence, there is net 
Uny mention made of Paris. * 

“ It is also strange, that notwitbstanding'tbe many 
dark and mysterious circumstances attending the 
accounts given of Lady Jane’s delivety ; notwith- 
standing that Sir John and Lady Jane knew weH 
. that these accounts and these circumstances ' wdre 
suspected ; yet still, at no after period, did they ever 
give such a detail of particulars as could give satis- 
faction upon this great point, or, in the event of their 
death, could avail their children $ but chose to rest 
the proof of their legitimacy upon general pre- 
sumptions, and that the onus prabandi of the cbntraty 
lay upon their adversaries. 'But this 1 will rather 
carry forward to my next observation, viz. 

“ To the falsehoods by which the defender’s cause 
has been supported, and by which the objections 
against it have been attempted to be obviated. 

“ And, first, the cause of Lady Jane Douglas and 
Sir John Stewart, their coming to Rheims, is not 
weH supported: but, as I am dot now talking of the 
proof, except in so for as it arises from real evidence, 
Which cannot be contradicted, I observe, 

“ Secondly, that the leaving the maids at Rheims, 
whet they could bawbees canted on to Paris at the 
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expense Of thClvV &t fourteen ShiiKnge, is dSfriking 
circa ms taice hhieb remains to be obviated ; the want 
of money, therefore, hte heed assigned as the cause 
of this} Lady Jane tod Sir John are said to bare 
been reduced to their Met guinea, and when their 
banker at Paris would not advanee, they applied to 
Mdtisieur Andriedx. In this particular Sir John and 
Mrs. ttewit’s memories are so distihct, that they re* 
member the Very critical day when Monsieur An* 
drieux’s money arrived, via. the day of Lady Jade’s 
delivery ; add so Mrs. Hewit wrote to the maids at 
the tilde yet this we have already seen is altogether 
false. But the. falsehood was absolutely necessary ; 
for, at tbe time when this Met has averred, no 
mention bad been made in this process of GodefrOy 
or his house! It was believed, that Sir John and 
Lady Jane had, before (he delivery, resided only in 
ode house. Bf Mrs. tiewh’s evidence, they went 
directly to La Brude’s ; yet this house behoved to 
be cleared off before leaving it: other eipebces 
diso about tbe tilde of delivery fell to be incurred ; 
Addy for pdjridg these, Money has requisite : tod it 
has requisite also, that this money should arrive in 
time for font purpose. 

u Add, as it is false that they received the money 
sent by Monsieur Atodrieuk sooner than the 26th, so. 
it Is equally false that they here in went of money 
When they arrived at Rhehds ; for it is in evidence, 
that Bay carr i e d hith them from Aix-la-Chapelle, a 
Meter df credit upon Paris for near 2000 Hvres, which 
. they actually received upon the sixth of July, four 
days before Lady Jane’S delivery ; and this letter of 
Credit has So conceived as that they could have 
drawn the money at Rheims, if necessary. 
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Xbirdljti as, it was -given out, thatthey cm»o,U> 
Paris on purpose te procureLadv ttaaefoetierasaisfc- 
ance ia ter dplivery, it was incumbent or SiiwJahfr 
to giv# some account wbat assistance' they did ad* 
tually. procure, and who >was the midwife who .de4 
liyered.^ady Janq. . ■ .■ m «-..•» •.«--«•*» t-» 

- A«dhere it istp be observed, thatsSir Joht»-w£0 
ajjyc^ya distinct and pointed as to-ht*.desci3ptlon el 
note do Mrs. Napie^aedmeat 
in Jus j udicinl declaration, I nr his; nptngiwn to Mra. 
PJapfer^nsj^ariy. as the yeartl75% testifes-LaMarr 
a Wallopp, andaays, thaefori several yeans. bediod 
bpensurg^op tore jreginpent : die likewise -mentio as 
the owe of. Colonel Eoe^awa, oculist t*. the in* 
yalidesat Paris, and tells Mrsi Napier, thatiEoatawe 
iwn? Ibe person, who i iptrpduced »hjm todCa Mart. 
Thpse .things-he confirms in his judipial'deekiration^ 
yrith the addition , of, sundry! other particulars^ and 
these thfeg^he never, amended, -ri*»r r tohisrdying 
hopr,,fyer ( retracted or, contradicted- ' . * - * . -r 
, “ And; how was Sir John’s declaration taken Ua 
thp , most splemn and r deiihorate.:ananner, -it took 
up,thye$ d^9, a Sjr, John <bed All time-gtswi, to>re* 
collect every particular of the story, j.^et was allowed 
to correct, dp .F«?tra c V. epd,*® e*plaiB,.upojiaa after 
day, wb# Mb »d decla » y4 upowthe day poeogdingi 
and in pnfc.yprd* wft« treated .with the greatest cftar 
dour r . He.vas i#d^d.8AwewMd«af,;. hwt^towh viate 
^any I inconv?ni^fve M whfeh. 1 «pight thence, arise,) the 
^uy8tions ( ayl^d.jvrsi» giyen to.Jup# in widog,oue 
by,ony ? ynd hp, ynspUowefi time matured#, tocoaa*- 
, der , hp.gftrnhis answers, i ... .<• > - t j> 

,, Jf Wth, respect, tn his mmml of.XenMaiisyn* 
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given . in this declaration, be never pretended to 
amend or contradict it, except as 4o his address, 
which in his after oath he swears La Marr gave him > 
although in his declaration he had said the contrary . 
The reasons of this correction are too obvious ; and 
yet, after all the deliberation and solemnity with 
which this declaration was taken, after all the op- 
portunities given to Sir. John to retract, explain, 
amend; and correct it ; after he had done so in one 
or two articles; yet, after all this, the defender, 
who says he is the son of this Sir John Stewart, and 
values himself upon his acknowledgment, is pleased 
to maintain, that his father’s declaration, in many 
points, is false and untrue, and. that no regard ought 
to be paid to it. 

a Fourthly, the forged letters, said to have been 
written by. La. Marr to Sir John Stewart, mentioned 
in Sir John’s declaration, at once shew the falshood 
of that declaration, and the shameful and illegal 
attempts, made to support the defender’s story, and 
to obviate objections against it.. The forgery of 
these letters was committed early, and at a time 
when the Delamarre, whom the defender now says 
was the true accoucheur, was alive, and that fair 
and genuine letters to prove that fact could have 
been procured from him. The last of these four letters 
mentioned in Sir John’s declaration,, as written to 
him by La Marr, appears to have been brought to 
Sir John in Lady Jane’s presence, and to have been 
read and explained by her to Mrs. Glass, &c. 

“But upon these letters, perhaps, I may touch 
again, when I come to consider the evidence ad- 
duced by the defender. 

VOL. VII. h 
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“ Fifthly, it was necessary for Sir John atid Lady 
Jane to obviate the many strong and striking objec- 
tions to their conduct after the birth. Nothing 
could have been easier than to have done this, had 
their stoiy been true. Truth i9 simple, and generally 
carries conviction along with it. At any rate, it is 
uniform ; but the story told by Sir John Stewart 
was not so ; and therefore labours under suspicion : 
'and this leads me to observe, 

u In the fourth place, that the story told by Sir 
John Stewart of the defender’s birth was by no 
means uniformly told, nor uniformly maintained. In 
the course of Providence, a false tale is often de- 
tected by the tellers. 

“ As to Lady Jane’s account of this event, we 
have none given by her, further than what passed in 
her conversation with Lady Stair, a conversation 
which, we have already observed, turns out to bo 
talse in every particular. But, with respect to S far 
John, we have his declaration and his oath ; and Os 
to these, they are, in some particulars, contradicted 
by Sir John himself, and in others are given up by 
the defender as untrue. 

“ By Sir John’s oath and declaration, Lady Jane’s 
delivery is said to have happened in the house of 
Madame le Brune ; but, in the note give by him to 
Mrs. Napier, it i9 said to have happened in the 
house of Madam Michell. Strange ! that, in the 
year 1756, there should have been so great a ftfilnre 
in Sir John’s memory. Indeed, Sir John’s beha- 
viour, when he gave this note to Mrs. Napier, is 
very remarkable, and deserves attention : for, when , 
pressed by Mrs. Napier to tell her in what house 
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the children were born, and who were present and 
assistant on that occasion ? Sir J oho answers, that so 
many years had passed, and so many misfortunes had 
happened to him, ’ some of which he enumerated, 
that he coaid not be so distinct in names a9 he could 
wish: that, for different reasons, Lady Jane had 
been obliged to change houses about the time of her 
lying in ; one house was full of bugs ; another house 
was smokey; so that he could not say what pre- 
cise house the children were born in ; but he would 
consider of it at home, and make a note of these cir * 
cumstances. And when still pressed by Mrs. Na- 
pier to make a memorandum of such things as he 
was sure of, he accordingly gives her a memorandum ; 
and inter alia , sets down Madam Michelle’s house as 
the place of delivery. This seems to me to be the 
origo malt ; and here 1 begin to see the finger of 
Providence pointing to the discovery of the impos- 
tor# It h not sufficient to aUedge here forgetful- 
ness er mistake ; it was too early to mistake in the 
1766. It is true, that, in an after-eonvereatien With 
Mrs. Napier, Sir John mentions Le Br one’s as the 
house where Lady Jane was delivered. But as it is 
riot clear that this second conversation happened, 
until he knew that inquity had been mode at Madam 
Michelle’s, and that bis former story was disproved, 
I eon pay no regard to it. It is also very material 
to observe, that the scroll of the letter from Mrs. 
Hewitto the Duke of Douglas, so accidentally found, 
mentions Madam Michelle's house as the place of 
delivery. Strange! that both Sir John and she 
dmdd foil into the same mistake. 

“But, how isit possible to account for the con- 
ns 
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du€t of Lady Jane and Sir John Stewart, after they 
knew that the legitimacy of their children was sus~ 
pected f Easy would it have been at that time to 
have put the matter beyond all question. A letter, 
by post would have done it. If (hat was not suffi- 
cient, a more formal inquiry might have been made ; 
yet, in place of this, a few declarations only are got 
from AixJa-Chapelle, and these merely relating to 
Lady Jane’s pregnancy. No application is made 
for any proof from Paris, the principal scene of ac- 
tion, and which at once could have put the matter 
out of all doubt. Indeed, they afterwards saw the 
propriety, or rather the necessity, of clearing up this 
affair, and gave different reasons to justify their 
strange conduct with regard to it ; but, in vain ; none 
of them are satisfactory. At one time, Lady Jane- 
doubts how far the making such an enquiry would be 
consistent with her honour. At another time, she 
laments the want of money to carry it on. * To Mrs. 
Menzies she boasts, that she had evidence of the 
birth in her pocket. And, at a late period of her 
life, in a conversation with Mrs. Greig, she shelters 
herself under a legal presumption ; and tells Mrs* 
Greig, that if any body called her children’s legiti- 
macy in question, they behoved to prove the contra- 
ry. Mrs. Hewit, indeed, talks more boldly upon 
this subject : Walter Colvill, soon after the birth, 
had informed her of the suspicions concerning it; 
but she seems to despise these suspicions ; and round- 
ly tells him, that the birth was too well proved to 
admit of any doubt. 

“ All these circumstances of improbability, incon- 
sistency, concealment, falsehood, and vacillancy, are 
extremely striking ; and although I do not argue 
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upon them as conclusive ; yet surely they are more 
than sufficient to awaken the attention, to lead U9 to 
examine things with accuracy- and precision ; to' de- 
mand proof, and not to rest upon general presump- 
tions. 

“ And this leads me to consider what proof has 
been brought by the defender in support of his aver- 
ment. 

“ The first material feet, upon the part of the de- 
fender, is to prove the existence of the accoucheur, 
PierLaMarr; for, if there was no La Marr, it is 
impossible to believe one iota of the whole story. 

66 The history of La Marr, as told by Sir John 
Stewart, and never contradicted, is, that he was a 
Walloon, and surgeon to a Walloon regiment, re- 
markable for his skill in midwifery : that, in the year 
1721, Sir John became acquainted with him at Leige, 
and was introduced to him by Colonel Fontaine: 
that, when Sir John was at Paris by himself, in June 
1748, he accidentally met with La Marr, and they 
renewed their acquaintance : that La Marr was 
-there at that time sur une affaire epineuse, and was 
to be found at the Thuillieres, or the Luxembourg, 
in certain particular walks which he named, and at 
certain times of the day : that Sir John, for the sake 
of cheapness, engaged La Marr to deliver Lady 
Jane; which he did accordingly : that the youngest 
child of whom Lady Jane was so delivered, was en- 
trusted to La Marr’scare for sixteen months ; during 
which time he regularly corresponded with Sir John 
upon that subject : and as to the letters from La 
Marr to Sir John produced in process, Sir John 
averred, that two of them were originals, and two 
of them copies; in one of which letters La Marr 
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says, that be had been ten months in Naples after 
fee year 1748. 

“ This account is altogether unsupported by any 
evidence; and however circumstantiate it may be as 
to Sir John’s first acquaintance with La Marr, his 
knowledge of his profession, manner of renewing 
acquaintance, writing to him, &c. it is impossible to 
believe it. Failure in memory may excuse mistakes 
as to lesser matters, or trivial circumstances, but can- 
not palliate errors in capital points. Indeed, the de- 
fender himself does not believe it; he has therefore 
bent his whole force to prove, that not this La Marr,. 
but' another Delamarre was the accoucheur who de- 
livered Lady Jane, although it stands proved, that 
this Delamarre was no Walloon, but a native of 
Montreuil sur Mer, was only ten years old in the 
year 1721, had never been surgeon to fa Walloon 
regiment, had his constant residence at Paris, and 
was never out of it after die year 1748. Further*, 
there is no evidence that this Driamaire was bespoke 
or could be bespoke as accoucheur for Lady Jam; 
and still less probability, that, when Lady Jane bad 
travelled so far to procure the best fasristaace, Sir 
John wbuld bespeak for her a low operator nt tba 
Hotel Dieu. 

“ Indeed, according to the defender’s own account, 
he seems to have taken no great care of hit patient ; 
for if it Was he who recomnfended Le Bruno, and 
knew that Lady Jane was to remove from tbeaos 
sobn after her delivery to another house, it is strange, 
what Mrs. Hewit says, feat she never saw La Mat* 
visiting Lady Jane but once after hrir delivery.* If 
it was he who provided fee bad nurses, strange feat 
he should take do further nor better care to provide 
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good ones. ' But what proves beyond contradiction, 
that this Delamarre was not the accoucheur, and 
that the story of his delivering a great foreign lady 
does not, and cannot apply to Lady Jane, is the time 
when this i§ said to have happened. It happened, 
say 8 Menager, while Delamarre was in the Hotel 
Dieu. It happened, says Gilles, before the year 
1748. It happened, says Cocquerell, before Febru- 
ary 1748 ; for, in that month I was married. I had 
left, the Hotel Dieu about two months before my 
marriage ; and La Marr had left it about a year be- 
fore me. 

“ This article of the time appears to me veiy ma- 
terial, clinches the whole, and proves, that the story 
told by Delamarre at the Hotel Dieu could not re- 
late to Lady Jane Douglas. 

“ But how did Sir Jo^n Stewart stumble upon the 
name of La Marr ? How came lie to pitch upon this 
name, as the name of the accoucheur who delivered 
Lady Jane ? Perhaps Sir John was acquainted with 
this Delamarre, knew him as a merry companion, 
and pitched upon his name to help forward his stoiy, 
but gave such a false description of the other particu- 
lars cpncerning him, as might be sufficient to pre- 
vent discoveries, and to' obviate after inquiries. For, 
is it possible for any. mortal to believe, if this Dela- 
marre had truly been the accoucheur who delivered 
Lftdy Jane, that Sir John Stewart would have 
forged foe letters from him which are now produced, 
when, at that very time, Delamarre. was alive, was 
residing at Paris, and, in course of post, Sir John 
might have bad letters from him ? Delamarre lived 
till the year. 1753, and the letters produced were 
forged in the year 1752. 
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“With respect to these letters, the defender's 
story of this Delamarre proves their falsehood in a 
strong manner ; and, if they are false, and false they 
are admitted to be, even by the defender, what be- 
comes of the superstructure they were intended to 
support ? They are the chiefj if not the only written 
evidence on the part of the defender. They appear 
to me to have been the proofs which Lady Jane boast- 
ed to Mrs. Menzies she had in her pocket. They 
also seem to have been the documents which Lady 
Jane carried to Douglas-castle, to convince the Duke 
of Douglas. They were mentioned by Sir John to 
Mrs. Napier; they were explained by Lady Jane to 
her servants; they were produced to the jury ; they 
were printed with the service ; yet these are forged, 
and, in ray opinion, forged by Sir John. Is it in na- 
ture to believe, that Sir John Stewart would have 
forged false letters from La Marr, if, at the expense 
of a postage from Paris, he could have had letters 
which were true ? 

“Before dismissing Sir John Stewart’s declara- 
tion, permit me to observe the strange and unac- 
countable conduct of the defender with regard to it. 
He talks of his filiation, of the acknowledgment of 
his parents, of his habit and repute, &c. His father 
is examined, the person who best can tell the circum- 
stances of his birth, whose inclination, whose inte- 
rest, and whose duty it is to say every thing that can 
support it. The examination is gone about in the 
fairest, in the most solemn, in the most candid man- 
ner possible : but no sooner is it taken, than the de- 
fender rejects it, maintains it to be false, endeavours 
to have it suppressed, insists that it can be no evi- 
dence* and when your Lordship’s justice had ordered 
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it to be considered as evidence, he appeals from that 
sentence to a higher court ; though, for reasons best 
known to himself, he afterwards drops it. Did any 
of your lordships ever read or hear of such a con* 
duct ? 1 confess I never did. 

“ The second material fact upon the part of the de* 
fender is to prove the existence of a Madame le Brun, 
in whose house Lady Jane was delivered; for, if 
there was no Madame le Brun, it is impossible to be- 
lieve one jot of the story. 

“ Here again the ground slips from under my feet; 
there is not more evidence of the existence of a 
Madame le Brun than there is of a Pier la Marr. 
No such person can be found; even no such name, I 
mean of Madame le Brun who kept a hotel, occurs 
in the capitation-rolls of any kind. 

“ The defender is fain to suppose, that the Ma- 
dame le Brun, in whose house Lady Jane was deli- 
vered, was a garde malade. This however is incre- 
dible : it was never once insinuated by Sir John or 
Mrs. Hewit, not even in the letter wrote by Mrs. 
Hewit to the maids, though a circumstance remark- 
able, and which, in these letters, fell naturally to be 
mentioned. 

“ Sir John hints as if she had been recommended 
by Godefroy r this is false ; the proof now points as 
if she had been recommended by La Marr. Had 
this been so, Sir John could not have forgot it : but 
it was not so : the res gesta belies it ; even Menager 
himself never knew any lady of character carried to 
be delivered in such a house, one lady in a mack 
excepted. 

“ If La Marr' had recommended Le Brun, how 
comm he not to have appeared sooner upon the 
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stage, and to havfc been better known to Lady Jane 
and Mrs. He wit ? Mrs. Hewit, who attended Lady 
Jane, swears, that previous to the delivery, she had 
no conversation with Lady Jane about the person 
who was to deliver her ; nor did she ever see Pier 
la Marr until she saw him in Lady Jane’s room at 
the time of her deliveiy ; nor did she see him after, 
except once, when he called to inquire after Lady 
Jane and the defender. At what time, therefore, 
did he recommend Madame le Brun ? The thing is 
incredible. 

The Le Brun living on her income in the house 
of Travers, rue de la Comedie , cannot be the person 
pointed at. The description does not apply, and the 
defender cannot be allowed to found on an allegation 
so vague, similar in nothing but the name, when he 
has brought no evidence to support it. An inlying 
was a circumstance too material to have escaped the 
observation of the people of the house ; neither would 
it haveescaped the sagacity of the defender’s advisers 
to have made an inquiry concerning this matter when 
the woman was alive : but it is pldin to me that the 
defender has catched at the similarity of the name, 
and by that similarity means to supply a blank in the 
proof, which other ways he cannot account for. 

“ A third material fact upon the part of the de* 
fender, is to prove the existence of Madame Michell, 
and that Sir John and Lady Jane lodged in her 
bouse. 

“ And it is true, that Sir John and Lady Jane did 
lodge at Madajne MichelTs ; and though the 8th of 
July is marked in the Ivore d* inspecteur as the day of 
their entry; yet, it appears to me, that they entered 
upon tbe 18th; fbr Michell’s people swear, that the 
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marking of Fluratl and his company belongs to Sir 
John Stew&rt and his company; and that they were 
the only British people at that time in the house. 

“ There are several circumstances which happen* 
ed at Madame Michell's, which deserve to be men* 
tioned. 

“ And first, there is no appearance of Pier la 
Marr at Madame Michell’s. The people of that 
hoilse do not seem to have known any thing about 
him. ■ • 

/‘Secondly, the second child, Sholto, is never 
heard of at that house, 

“ Thirdly, the defender does not appear immedi- 
ately on their going there, nor till after the enleve- 
ment of Mignon’B child. 

“ Fourthly, the people in that house swear, that 
when the defender was brought, he was brought 
from St. Germain, the very place where Sir John, 
in his declaration, says he went to seek for a nurse 
to him. Indeed, as to the nurses, the accounts given 
are frill of contradictions. I will net run through 
them. 

<< The last material fact upon the part of the de- 
fender, and which ought to have been ascertained 
Without the least shadow of ambiguity, is the day «f 
Lady Jane’s delivery ; and this day the defender 
positively says was the 10th day of Juty 1718. 
One thing is evident, that if Mrs. Hewit spoke true, 
the day of delivery behoved to be at least nine days 
before their coming to Madame MicbeM’s; fin* so 
writes she to the maids, that Lady Jane could not 
be kept la bed after the niatk day. This indeed 
may bring tha day of delivery to tbs 10th; and yet, 
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how to reconcile this letter to the maids with her 
after letter to the Reverend Mr. Harper, 1 know 
not. 

“ But indeed as to this point, viz. that the day of 
delivery was the 10th day of July 1748, we meet 
with insuperable difficulties. 

u And, in the first place, in all the letters wrote 
by Sir John and Mrs. He wit upon the 10th of July, 
there is no mention made of Lady Jane's delivery. 
The defender is aware of the force of this objection; 
and therefore insists, that although these letters bear 
date upon the 10th, yet they were actually wrote 
upon some day preceding. But where is the evi- 
dence of this? The letters themselves bear to be 
wrote upon the 10th, and must be supposed to have 
been so, unless the contrary is proved. But the 
contrary is not proved. If a latitude of this kind 
is to be allowed; if mere supposition is to be held 
sufficient to destroy evidence such as this, all possi- 
bility of detection would be at an end. 

“ But, secondly, there is a letter from Mrs. Hewit 
to the maids, bearing date the 22d of July 1748, 
from which it appears, that she had wrote them a 
former letter upon the 11th; and yet that former 
letter had made no mention of Lady J ane’s deli very : 
how is .this to be accounted for? Mrs* Hewit her- 
self saw the force of this objection ; and therefore 
endeavours to obviate it, by saying, in her letter, 
already mentioned, of the 22d, that her former 
letter, though dated upon the 11th, ought to have 
been dated upon the 10th; and that this mistake 
had happened through huny. In the. former case, 
the defender maintained, that, the letters dated upon 
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the 10th ought to be dated upon the 9th, otherways 
he seems to acknowledge they ought to have made 
mention of Lady Jane’s delivery. Here again he 
insists, that a letter dated the 1 ltb ought to have 
been dated the 10th. If so, why did not this letter 
make mention of Lady Jane’s delivery? How are 
these things to be reconciled ? 

“ In the third place, Sir John, wrote to the Earl of 
Crawford upon the 10th of J uly ; so the letter bears. 
In this letter also, there is no mention of Lady 
Jane’s delivery; on the contrary, Sir John says, 
that the happy hour was looked for daily. How is 
this taken off? Sir John seems to have perceived 
it; and therefore, in his next letter to Lord Craw* 
furd, upon the 22d of July, he slily insinuates and 
says, that his former letter was of the 6th, not only 
in direct contradiction to the date of the letter itself 
but also to the date of the letter to Mr. Florentin, in 
whiph it waa enclosed. 

“ In the fourth place, Sir John, in bis letter to 
Mrs. Hepburn of the 6th of August, mentions his 
having wrote her upon the 10th of July preceding; 
and adds, that Lady Jane had been brought to bed 
the evening of that day; yet Mrs. Hewit swears, 
and in her letter to the maids says, that Lady Jane 
was uneasy during the -whole night preceding her 
delivery; that about eleven in the forenoon, she 
turned extremely ill ; and it is acknowledged by aU 
of them, that she was not long in labour. So that, 
if she was delivered at all, she must have been de- 
livered in the forenoon. 

“ In the fifth place, it cannot but appear extra- 
ordinary, that although Lady Jane is said to have 
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been delivered upon the 10th ; jet no letters were 
wrote notifying this event to any mortal, not even 
to her female friends or the maid-servants, sooner 
than the 23d. This appears to me extremely singu- 
lar, and, I am persuaded, must do so to every person 
who hears me. Lady Jane appears to have married 
Sir John Stewart with a view to bring an heir to 
the great estate and noble family of Douglas. Both 
Sir . John and she were well advanced in life, and 
could not be supposed capable of having many chil- 
dren. Lady Jane, in a foreign country, and fhr 
from her friends, was safely delivered of two boys; 
was it not natural then for Sir John and her to 
hasten to convey the news of this happy event to 
their friends ? Is it possible to believe that Mrs. 
Hewit would not do it to the. maid-servants? and 
yet, no such intimation is given. This is evident, 
not only because no such letters are produced, bat 
that it appears from Lady Jane's pocbet-book, 
that no letters were wrote betwixt the 10th and 
32d. 

“ And thus, with respect to the day of Lady Jane’s 
delivery, every thing is doubtful and dark; every 
thing is mysterious and affected. Some particulars 
are given up as untrue, under the softer name of 
mistakes ; others are unnatural and unsupported. 

“ But one thing still remains. What says the 
pursuer to the day of delivery ? What evidence has 
he brought? Or has he brought any, to 1 shew, that 
the 10th day of July 1748 neither was nor conM be 
the day of Lady Jane’s delivery ? Yes, the pur- 
sner has brought evidence upon this point, and evi- 
dence which appears to me to prove, much more 
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clearly than could have been expected, that the 
whole story of Lady Jane’s delivery in the house of 
Madame le Brun upon the 10th of July 1748 k 
fictitious and false; for that, at that period, Sir 
John, Lady Jane, and Mrs. Hewft resided in the 
hotel kept by Monsieur Godefroy ; and that there 
"was in that house, not only no deliveiy, but no ap- 
pearance of any. 

“ 1 will not take up the time of the court, in reca- 
pitulating the manner in which Monsieur Gode- 
froy’s books were kept. One thing is clear, that 
books were kept ; and though I shall not call them 
per se full evidence ; yet they are strong admi- 
nicles, as being made up long ago, and without any 
view to support this cause. I will not enter into 
all the objections stated against them on the part of 
the defender. I think the presumptions are in fit r 
vour of the books ; and that I am bound to pay 
them great regard ; especially when supported, as 
they are in the strongest manner, by the direct testi- 
mony of Godefroy and his wife. 

“ It is true, the name of the person and his com- 
pany, to whom the accompt of the 4th of July be- 
longs, was entered blank in the book, and continues 
so; yet is so ri vetted by circumstances, as to add 
fiuth to the oaths of Godefroy and his wife, who 
awear that it was opened for Sir John Stewarts 
and the way how it came to be opened blank' is 
accounted for from Monsieur Maillefer’s ‘letter to 
Godefroy, in which he recommends Sir John 
Stewart and his lady, but without telling hits 
their names. 

“ By this accompt, began upon ; the 4th of July^ 
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the first payment made by Sir John Stewart to 
Monsieur Godefroy appears to have been made 
upon the 8th of J uly, a day or two after they got 
the money from Tassin ; which, by the bye, is an 
additional proof of the falsehood of the story of their 
having first got money from Monsieur Andrieux.; 

“ The number of persons for whom this aecompt 
is stated tallies exactly with the number of Sir 
John's company ; so does the article of the wine* 
and so does the day upon which it commences ; for 
it is confessed on all hands, that Sir John, Lady 
Jane, and Mrs. Hewit entered into Godefroy's 
house upon the 4th of July. If then this accompt 
does not relate to Sir John Stewart and his com- 
pany, where is the accompt which does ? But 
Godefroy and his wife swear, that this accompt 
does relate to Sir John Stewart. Why, or for what 
reason should we not believe them ? 1 cannot sup- 

pose them perjured. I see not the least evidence of 
it ; on the contrary, Godefroy’s swearing so candidly 
as he did, from memory, concerning the letter which 
he received from Monsieur Maillefer, in my appre- 
hension, says much in his favour. 

u As to the two enlevements, though not by 
themselves sufiicient, yet I cannot get them out of 
my mind. Strange, singularly strange it is! that 
they should coincide so exactly with the events in 
question. 

“ As to the enlevement of Mignon’s child, it is 
clearly proved, that such enlevement happened in 
July 1748 ; and though I do not think myself under 
any necessity to maintain, that the defender is that 
child; yet it appears to me a strong fact in the 
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scale of evidence, that a child should be carried off 
by a foreigner, under several circumstances cor- 
responding to Sir J ohn and his story, particularly 
as to the time ; for, by the delay of the feast of St. 
Clair that year till the 22d of J uly, it appears to 
me, that the date of the enlevement of Mignon’s 
child must either have been the 11th or the 
18th of July; and the last of the two seems most 
probable. 

“The coincidence of the other enlevement of 
Saury’s child is not less extraordinary. This hap- 
pened in November 1749; at this time Sir John, 
Lady Jane, and Mrs. Hewit were again in Paris : 
surely, if they had no concern in either of these en- 
levements, never were people more unlucky. 
There is no evidence that an enlevement at Paris is 
an ordinary event, or that it happens frequently. 
Strange, that Sir John and his company should 
have been there at times so suspicious and unfor- 
tunate ! Sanry’s child is proved to have been carried 
off by foreigners : these foreigners, three in number, 
having no attendants, the age of the child exactly 
agreeing with the supposed age of Sholto. These 
circumstances correspond to Sir John Stewart and 
his company; yet it is not the minutice of the stoiy 
which move me. In a circumstantiate evidence, 
circumstances must be laid together. A separate 
link in the chain may bear a challenge ; and yet the 
whole remain firm and impregnable. 

“ As to the way in which this cause has been con- 
ducted by the gentlemen on both sides, I do not see 
any reason for blame, either upon the one side or 
the other ; though there had been such due, yet it 
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would not have varied my judgment; but I see 
none due. And as to the cry raised against the 
pursuer for having varied his ground, his doing so 
may shew spirit, as it does, but cannot influence the 
determination ; in a labyrinth so dark and intricate, 
it was no wonder that the false lights hung out 
on the part of the defender should often mislead 
him. 

“ The witnesses are said to be low people : they 
are so; but they were not of the pursuer’s chusing s 
they were chosen by the defender’s supposed parents ; 
the pursuer was obliged to follow them : he could 
examine no other. 

“ But what could more Lady Jane to commit so 
great a crime as is here supposed ? What could influ* 
ence her to play a part so criminal, and to continue it 
to the last ? 

“ That Lady Jane was anxious to have children 

appears from her conversation with Mr. Hepburn ; 

and that this was her intention in marrying Sir 

John Stewart, appears from her letter to the Duke 

of Douglas. What other motive on earth could she 

have for marrying him ? When once she had put on ' 

the mask, she was under a necessity to wear it. She 

had said, that the defender and Sholto were her 

children. Common sense, of which she had a large 

share, led her to behave to them as such ; otherways 

her actions would have given the lie to her words; 

and it is easy to see which of them would have been 

best believed. The death-bed declarations in this 

cause do not move me : when crimes are committed. 

\ 

the committers rarely chuse to confess, if by con- 
cealing they can escape that infamy which otherwaya 
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would pursue them. Lady Jane could not but see 
that when the Rubicon was past, there was no re- 
treating. Had shebeen tempted to have divulged 
a secret so important, the consequences would have 
been, infamy on her own memory, and capital punish- 
ment on her associates. That in Sir John’s judicial 
declaration many things are false, cannot be denied. 
Between an oath and a declaration there is little 
difference; and yet Sir John, upon his death-bed, 
does not confess them; and though he makes a 
death-bed declaration, takes no notice of any of 
them. 

“ Lady Jane’s pregnancy is the great argument 
insisted in on the part of the defender. I admit that 
it is a ground of doubt ; but it can never outweigh 
my strong conviction arising from evidence so cir- 
cumstantiate as that which 1 have already observed. 
One thing is strange, that Lady Jane’s attend- 
ants swear to her pregnancy as so remarkable, 
that one would think nobody, with their eyes open, 
but would perceive it. Mrs. Hewit particularly 
mentions the size of her breasts as well as belly ; 
yet w;e see even women did not perceive it until it 
was told them. At Rheims, Abbe Hibert speaks of 
a pregnancy which could not be discovered, except 
when Lady Jane wanted a hoop. Lieutenant 
M‘Lean saw it not ; Querengal saw it not, until he 
was told of it; the company in the stage-coach saw 
it not. 

“ As to the miscarriages, I like them not; they are 
too numerous; and, upon the whole, 1 am for sus- 
taining the reasons of reduction/’ 

i 2 
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Akt. DXCVI. A Sermon preached at St. Mar - 
garet's in Westminster at the Funeral of Mrs. 
Susanna Gray y daughter of Henry Gray , Esq. 
of Enfield * in Staffordshire : who on the 99th of 
October , 1654, began her eternal Sabbath , S?c. #c. 
London : Printed by F. L. 1657. Sm. 4 to. 

1 have prefixed the above title to this article for 
the purpose of introducing to the reader’s attention 
a few extracts from one of the very numerous elegies 
that were written upon the death of Mrs. Gray, and 
which are subjoined to her funeral sermon. It ap- 
pears to me to contain some highly poetical lines, 
and to be far superior to the generality of composi- 
tions of a similar nature. The elegies were all con- 
tributed by students of the the two uni versities, with 
the exception of the one in question, the author of 
which was Roger Wolvyche, of the Inner Temple, 
a relative of the deceased. 

After describing his passage through the infernal 
regions he observes, 

“ From hence into the elysian fields I flye. 

With unseen wonders to acquaint mine eye. 

Eternal spring was here, fresh blooming youth. 

Sweet flowry joy, with never dying truth, 

Soft-gliding streams, which Zephyrus still fanns. 

In which swam multitudes of silver swanns ; 

Thickets of bayes and myrtle, shady bowers. 

Sweet walks enamelled with [a] thousand flowers. 
Wherein the nightingales lodg’d constant guests. 
Whispering soft murmurs from their warbling brests. 
The voice of winds was here ununderstood. 

Or frosts to blast the blossom or the bud. 

♦ Or Enville. 
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Rare prospects, which continually invite 
The ravish’d senses to a fresh delight! 

Sundry apartments variously drest. 

Distinguish’d the retirements of the blest: 

In some were votaries whose wing’d desires 
Had been inflamed with religious fires. 

And with sequestred minds, clear purg’d from vice. 
Had offered up themselves pure sacrifice. 

In others lovers were, those few that knew 
The mysterie of love, and loving true. 

Who now with chaplets crown’d and glorious names, 
Burn with serene and unmolested flames. 

Others there were, most worthy to be prais’d. 

Who by their learned works their faipe had rais’d. 
Others, who by inventions ne’er before 
Discover’d bad enrich’d the publique store. 

Last came those ancient sages, nature’s priests. 

Who had unravell’d her through all her mists. 

And with laborious search and thoughts profound. 
Had digg’d out truths long buried under ground. 


Well satisfi’d with this discovery here, 

I passed onwards to another sphear. 

Scarce had I touch’d the confines with mine eyes. 
But a strange joy within me did arise ; 

My thoughts grew flow’ry all, and all serene. 

So quickly was I altered with the scene. 

Such were my thoughts e’r I acquainted grew 
With this false world, or its delusions knew. 

If it be true to know our genial air. 

We should observe where we best placed are. 
Our spirits most airy, clear, and liveliest. 

Where our affairs succeed and prosper best. 
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From all these observations, I should swear 
I never knew it before that I came here. 

So aromatique smelt the fragrant air. 

And the whole place so beautiful and fair. 

That all I look'd on, with admiring eyes 
Before now suddenly I did despise. 

So much the other were exceeded here. 

As they exceeded our gross earthly spbear : 

So that, as Sappho sweetly stiles the rose. 

The darling flower, that cost the spring more throes 
In its production, being nature’s pride. 

Than all the flowers of the field beside. 

So charming and alluring was this place. 

By heaven's peculiar influence and grace. 

As if t' enrich this one and make it blest. 

Nature had quite impoverished all the rest. 

This beauteous place they Aphrodisia call. 

Where Venus, as Queen Regent, ruleth all ; 

With sweetest flowers were all the wayes beset. 

Which ais by chance in perfect order met. 

From whose coincidence there did arise, 

A sweet reflection ravishing the eyes. 

The flowers were set upon a carpet green. 

Never in emerald was like verdure seen. 

And all a-row were placed trees along. 

Which with sweet blossoms and with fruits were hung. 
Amidst whose shady branches one might hear 
The birds of paradise sing sweet and clear : 

Which the shrill echo counterfeiting well 
Carries to those which at far distance dwell* 

Close at the feet of these ran purling streams. 

Whose murmurs lul’d the thoughts in pleasing dreams ; 
And on the banks were arborets and bowers 
Close interwoven, and thick strew’d with flowers. 
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In whose cpol shades the people of the clime 
In various pleasures past away the time. 


But stay, doe I remember all this while 
Where 1 last felt thee, when I saw thee smile. 

And yet indulge such poor despairing feares. 

Or suffer these affronts done thee by teares ; 

These do but discompose thee in thy urn, 

And thy cold ashes into embers turn. 

Yet all our griefs have nothing but design. 

We only our own losses weep, not thine : 

'Twas not thy funeral, nor art thou deceast, 

’Twas only thy canonization feast ; 

Thou need’st no cypress, wreathes, nor flow'ry crowns. 
Got out of reach of fate, and fortune's frowns ; 
Triumphant lawrel better fits thy brows. 

Or palms victorious, than these dismall boughs ! 

Sleep unmolested then, fair virgin, sleep. 

Whilst angels watch over thy ashes keep; 

More vigilant than the never silent guard. 

That in the Capitol keep constant ward. 

Or virgins that watch'd o'er the vestal fire. 

Which their religion durst not see expire — 

Yet as the Romans called thrice aloud. 

Ere they the dead committed to their shroud ; 

So e'er I take my last leave of thy cell. 

I'll bid thy reliques solemnly farewell. 

Farewel, thou growing glory of thy name, 

Farewel, young martyr, victress o’r the flame ; 

Farewel, fair saint, sweet innocence, good night. 

My pen's unhallowed, and my fancy light." 

J. H. M. 
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Art, DXCVII. The Exposition of Daniel the Pro - 
phete gathered out of Philip Melanchton , Johan 
Ecolampadius , Chonrade PeUicane , and oide of 
Johan Dr aconite, fyc. By George Joye . .4 Pro- 
phecye diligently to he noted of al Emprowrs and 
Kinges in these laste dayes . 1545 in August , 6e- 
fieoe. 

This is the first edition (others by John Daye in 
8vo. 1550, and by Raynalde) and is dedicated by th e 
pious Melanchton “ unto the moste deare Prince 
Lorde Maurice Duke of Sayone, Lantgrave of Tu- 
ringe and Marchis of Misne : January 1545,” 

The translator, Joye, was a Bedfordshire man, and 
received his education in Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1512-13 ; 
of Master 1517, and was admitted a Fellow on the 
27th of April in the same year. In 1527, being ac- 
cused of heresy by the prior of Newnham, he fled to 
Strasburg, where he went by the name of Clark. 

I have extracted as a specimen the following from 
the third chapter text. 

H Then was Nebucadnezar angry, and in a furye 
commanded Sedrach, Mesach, Abednego, to be brought 
before him. 

“ This is the descripcion of a wyked and iniust 
iuge, and it conteineth the example of a tyraunt, not 
onely defending the ungodly worship papistry and 
false religion with swerde and fyer, but also with a 
blasphemouse mouthe preferring and extollynge his 
owne power aboue Goddis. Thus do all tyraunts 
defende ungodly worshippings and false religion 
against the doctrine of the lawe and gospel) as wit- 
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nesseth 2 Psal. It is trwly a damnable synne to de- 
fende ydolatry and supersticion and synfall ceremo- 
nies, rites, traditipns, &c. with torments, and to saye 
as here sayth the kynge, what God can delyuer you 
out of my handis : unto this perteyneth the example 
of Sennacherib, unto whom also blasphemynge, God 
sayd, I shall put a ring thorow thy nose. God’s 
wille is doubteless by this example to feare ty- 
rauntes from blasphemyes and uniust iugement. 
What kyng therfore so euer will not synne as did 
Nebucadnezar, nor perisshe with Sennacherib, let 
him not be mynded nor speake nor do against God 
nor his worde, but beleue his worde and praye the 
lordis prayer and. gouerne as Dauid techeth him, 
Psal. 101, and lyue aftir ye. Psal. S3.” 

Bristol . J. F. 


Art. DXCVIII. The Mother's Blessing , or the 
godly Counsell of a Gentlewoman , not long since 
deceased , left behinde her for her Children . Con- 
taining many good exhortations and good admoni- 
tions profitable for all Parents to leave as a Lega - 
cie to their Children . By Mris . Dorothy Leigh . 
London : Printed for Thomas Lambert , at the 
signe of the Horsshooe , neare the Hospital Gate , 
in Smithfield. 1638. 12mo. 

I am not aware of any particular value being at- 
tached tothis book, but never having heard of any 
other copy, conceive my time not thrown away, in a 
description. 

It is dedicated 66 to the High and Excellent Prin- 
cesse, the Lady Elizabeth, her Grace, Daughter to 
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the High and mightie King of Great Brittaine, and 
Wife to the Illustrious Prince, the Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, D. L. wisheth all grace and prosperity 
here, and glory in the world to come. 9 ’ 

Prefixed is 

“ Counsell to my Children . 

" My sons, * the readers of this book, 

1 doe you not intreat 
To bear with each misplaced word : 
for why 7 my pain’s as great 
To write this little booke to you, 

(the worlde may thinke indeed) 

As it will be at any time 
for you the same to reade. 

But this I much and oft desire, 
that you would do for me. 

To gather honey of each flower, 
as doth the lab’rous bee. 

She looks not who did place the plant, 
nor how the flower did grow ; 

Whether so stately up aloft, 
or neare the ground below. 

But where ahe finds it, there she works, 
and gets the wholesome food. 

And beares it home, and layes it up, 
to doe her country good. 

And for to serve herself at need, 
when winter doth begin : 

When storme and tempest is without, 
then she doth find within 

A sweet and pleasant wholesome food 
an house to keepe her warme ; 

* George, John, and William Leigh* 
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A place where softly she may rest, 
and be kept from all harme : 

Except the bee that idle is, 
and seekes too soone for rest. 

Before she filled hath her house, 
whereby her state is blest. 

And then as she did rest too soone, 
too soone she sorrow knowes : 

When storms and tempests are without, 
then she herself beslirowes ; 

Shee looketh out, and seeth death 
ready her to devoure ; 

Then doth she wish that she had got 
more of the wholesome floure. 

For why, within, her store is spent 
before the winter’s past. 

And she by no meanes can endure 
the stormy winter’s blast. 

She looketh out, and seeth death, 
and finds no lesse within : 

Then too too late for to repent, 
you see shee doth begin. 

Therefore see you not idle be, 
this I would have you know. 

Be sure still that the ground be good, 
whereon the plant doth grow : 

Then gather well, and lose no time, 
take heed, now you doe see. 

Lest you be unprovided found, 
as was the idle bee. 

D. L.” 

Bound up with my copy of the above, but unfor- 
tunately imperfect at the beginning, is the Father’s 
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Blessing. I do not know the author, but from the 
similarity of type, &c. I conclude that it forms a 
part of the other work. There are two or three 
pieces of poetry, from which 1 select the following. 

“ David's account of Marts life, from seventie 
yeares to a spanne. 

“ Threescore and ten the age and life of man. 

In holy David’s eyes seem’d but a span ; 

For halfe that time wee waste away in sleepe. 

So only thirtie five for use we keepe. 

In sorrow then, which wastes, and suckes veines drie. 
We count we do not live, but rather die 
In youth and age ; our child-hoods both doth kisse. 
Therefore no part of life, wee reckon this : 

So that sleepe deducted, youth, and age, and sorrow, 
Onely a span is all the life we borrow.” 

Bristol , 1809. J. F. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Art. DXCIX. THOMAS RANDOLPH. 

Thomas Randolph was born 1605, and died 
1634. His poems were first published with the fol- 
lowing title, “ Poems, with the Muses’ Looking 
Glass, and Amyntas. By Thomas Randolph, M. A. 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Oxford, printed by L. Lichfield, Printer to the 
University, for Fr. Bowman,* 1638,” Quarto. 
The Fifth Edition, Oxford, for Fr. Bowman, 
1668. Duod. 

* So says T. Warton ; but Oldys mentions an edition in quarto, 
1634, which, though he afterwards seems to doubt, yet he adds that 

There seems to be one earlier than 1638, by the date of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s letter to Milton the 13th of April that year, in which he 
says he bad seen his Masque of Comus bound up in the close of 
the late R’s Poems, printed at Oxford, some good while before . 
These are certainly meant for Randolph’s poems, and there follows 
a reflection upon them, which 1 believe Sir Henry would not make* 
That Masque was acted on Michaelmas eve in 1634, and one. edition 
was in quarto, 1637. Milton published that letter before the 8vo. 
edition of the Masque, printed with his Poems, 8vo. 1645, above five 
years after Sir Henry’s death.” * 
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Oldys has recorded the following curious anec- 
dote of him. 

“ When Queen Henrietta-Maria was at Cam- 
bridge, she upon some occasion pleasantly objected 
to Randolph, " Pauper ubique jacet,” to which 
Randolph wittily replied, 

“ In thalamis, Regina, tuis hie nocte jacerem. 

Si verum hoc esset M Pauper ubique jacet.” 

Sir Aston Cokayne, who knew Randolph, ascribes 
these verses to him, and old Rodney Fane, who 
never read Cokayne, also ascribed them to Ran- 
dolph. Yet I have heard these verses, were spoken 
by somebody, and that he was afterwards made a 
Bishop.” 

But a veiy learned critic remarks that ic he much 
doubts whether Queen Henrietta-Maria could speak 
Latin ; though Queen Elizabeth could.” 

Randolph translated his Ode in defence of Jonson 
into Latin ; and Oldys had it with William Strode’s 
translation of Jonson’s Farewell, in MS. 


Art. DC. VALENTINE OLDYS. 

“ In a book printed under the title of u Poems, 
divine, moral, and satirical, by N. R. 12mo. 1632,” 
probably Nathaniel Richards, the dramatic writer, 
is an acrostic upon Valentine Oldis, the elder , 
celebrating his great fortitude under some great ca- 
lamities. 

“ The said Valentine Oldis was buried in Great 
St. Helen’s, by St. Mary Axe, in the middle aisle, 
1644. He was the fether of Dr. Valentine Oldis, 
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who was a poet and a great encourager of poetry. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and created M. D. 
in 1670. He published a poem to King Charles on 
his Restoration, in. folio, 1660 : to Alexander 
Brome, on his poems, 8vo. 1668 : and before the 
poems of Henry Bold, of New College, Oxford, 
8vo. 1664. John Phillips dedicates his “Maro- 
nides ; or, Virgil Travestie, 8vo. 1673, to the said 
Dr. Val. Oldis. He died in 1685, aged sixty-five 
years, and was buried near his 
digree of the Oldis’s.” * 


father. See the pe- 





vr .v 


Art. DCI. THOMAS RAWL^iS,, . , , ' 

This person was engrave* to the MintpT648T 
He died in that employment in 1670. 

He was author of a Tragedy, called “ Rebellion,” 
1640, 4 to. and again 1654, 4to. 

He also published a book of Poems, under the 
title of “ Calanthe,” 8vo. 1648 ; and likewise, if 
not the same <c Good Friday ; or, divine Medita- 
tions on the Passion of Christ and with it some 
other small pieces of poetry, 4to. 1663.+ 


* From OJdys’s MS. notes to Langbaine. In the article Oldys, 
tn the General Biographical Dictionary, Vol. XI. p. 315, are men- 
tioned Memoirs of the Oldys family” which in a note are said to 
be among the Birch MSS. No. 4240, and to contain an account of 
the family, drawn .up by W. Oldys himself. Alexander Oldys 
called “ The Little Poet,” and sometimes w The English Sqarron,” 
appears by this MS. to have been a relation of W. O. 

f Oldys’s MS. ut supra. See also Walp. Anec. of Painting, II. 266. 
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Art. DCII. THOMAS JORDAN. 

Jord-an was first a player in the company at the 
Red Bull. After the Restoration he was city poet, 
and described several Lord Mayors’ Show§. He 
was succeeded by Matthew Taubman, and he by 
Elkanah Settle, who was the last. 

There was a little collection of Jordan’s verses, 
called, “ Wit in a Wilderness of Promise — Poesie,” 
in 8vo. a pamphlet without date, dedicated to Dr. 
Thomas Turner, Dean of Canterbury, printed in 
Oliver’s time by the encomiums on red noses in it. 
He has also some acrostics, anagrams, and epi- 
grams; and in most of his other compositions, 
instances of low wit, and poor stile. Yet his friend 
Henry Stonestreet has two copies in praise of him, 
and in praise of his old acquaintance John Tatham. 

Thomas Jordan also published “ A royal arbour 
of loyal poems, &c.” 1663 ; also “ Pictures of 
passions, fancies, and affections, in variety of cha- 
racters,” 8vo. no date : also “ Piety and Poetiy,” 
&c. 8vo. no date : also “ The Muses Melody, in a 
consort of Poetry,” &c. by the same, 8vo. no date : 
also, “ Jewels of ingenuity set in a coronet of 
poetry,” 8vo. no date : also u A nursery of novel- 
ties for delightful censure, 8vo. no date : also “ A 
Rosaiy of rarities in a garden of poetiy also 
“ Music and poetiy in railleiy and drolleiy also 
“ Clarigil and Clarinda in a forest of fancies,” 8vo % 
no date. 

In the “ Rosaiy of rarities in a garden of poetiy,” 
8vo. no date, but printed about 1603, is a comical, 
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entertainment made for Sir Thomas Allen, Lord 
Mayor, and the Aldermen, in 1659. 
x He has besides “ Jordan’s Cabinet of Mirth/’ in 
two’ parts, or Vols. 8vo. 1674, consisting of jests, 
stories, &eJ 1 “ Rules to know a Royal King from a 
' disloyal subject, &c.” by T. Jordan, 4to. 1647.* 

He died about the latter end of Charles II. + 

For his dramatic works, see the Biographia Dra- 
matica. 


Art.J)CIII. THOMAS HEYWOOD. 

♦ 

"Titts author, who was an actor, and lived in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and King 
Charles I. was the most ^voluminous dramatic 
writer,' that this nation or indeed any other ever, 
produced, except the celebrated Spanish playwright, 
Eojiez de Vega. * 

• He Wrote a poem, called “ The Hierarchy of the 
Blessed Angels, with notes,” fol. Loijd. 1635. “ In 
reading over this book,” says Langbaine, “ I find 
ou?'author informing the world, that he iiitended to 
commit to the public view the lives of the poets, 
foreign and moderti, from the first before Homer to 
the’ novisstmi and last, of what nation or language 
soever, so far as any histojjr or chronology would* 
give him warrant.” “But this work,” continues 
Xlangbaine, “ notwithstanding our author’s in- 
tention, I presume, was never completed, or at 
least published.” 

* For a full list of his publications by Mr. Park, see Rttituta. 
f Oldys’s MSS. ut supra. 

VOL. VII. K 
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QU this, Oldjs observes, yffm tpp.wide * 
plan s he would have fpund enpUghto have made 
him weary, in giving an account of thepoets of his 
own country, which - np man has yet done, The 
spheme of William Brown, the pastoralppet, was 
more modest and practicable ; pf whpm, Nat. 
Carpenter, in his Geography, % »• p. 364, says 
“that as Brown had honoured his cpWUtry Vlth 
elegant pastorals, so he further graced it by drawing * 
out the line of his poetical ancestors from Josephus 
Iscanius down to himself ; a noble design, had.it 
been effected.” 1 See j Restitute. * 

Akt. dciv. ben jonson. 

Oldys in his IJlSS. says, “ what I have obserypd 
of . Ben Jonson’s being tutor to -Sir falter Ralpigh’s 
son Walter, in my life of Raleigh, + should bp spjpfci 
whpt corrected from Mr. OMisworth’s MS. ps' ffV 
lows. 

“ Mr. Camden recommended him toSirWalter 
Raleigh, who trusted him with the cafe and jnstfuq? 
tion of his eldest son Walter, a gay spark, | wh? 
Could not brook Ben’s rigorous treatment, but per*, 
ceiving one foible in his disposition made use of that 
to throw off the yoke of Ms government, And Up*. 
Was an unlucky habit Ben had contracted, through, 
his love of jovial company, of beUJg overtaken WfY& 

* Oldy^s MSS. ut supra. 

f Before bis " History of the World,” 1^36. fol. p. clxxii. 

% This was the heroic sod, who fell gloriously bitat father's last 

unfortunate expedition* 
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liquor, which Sir Writer did of all vicesynost abomi- 
nate, and hath Most exclaimed against. One day, 
when Ben had taken A plentiful does, and was fid|en . 
into a sound sleep, young Raleigh got a great basket, 

’ and a coupJeof men, who laid Ben in it, and then 
with a polo carried biin between their shoulders to 
Sir Walter, telling him. tbehr young master bad Befit 
heUte his tutor.” . , 

“ This 1 bad, (says Oldys) from a MS. memoran- 
dum' book written in the time of tbe civil, wars by 
Mr. Oldisworth, who was Secretary, I think, to 
Philip Earl of Pembroke. Yet in the year 1614, 
when Sir Walter published Ms History of the World, 
these was a good understanding between him and 
Ben Jonson : Tor the Verses, which explain the grave 
frontispiece before that history, were written by 
, do* son, and ate reprinted in his Underwoods,” 
where the poem is called “ the Mind of the frontis- 
piece to a hook;” bet he names not tibia book.” 
Jonson was born 11th June 1874, tod died 16th 
August, 1637, of a palsy. His father died about 
1580,* and bis mother re-married a bricklayer. 

He was very corpulent, and weighed within two 
pounds of twenty-two stone, as he says himself in his 
epistle to Mr. Arthur Squibb in his “ Under- 
weeds.”* 

u The first edition of his works was in 1616, ope 
volume folio, pages 1015, imprinted by W. Stansby, 
entitled, “ The Worhes of Ben Jonson.” Another 
volume in false was added 1631. Again with ad- 
ditions, 1699, folio, with a copper-print of him 

* Cjuery this date ? 

• f WteflSy>V^«t.ToI.TLjw4» 

*2 
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laureated, bis cloak over one shoulder, and gloves in 
his right hand, engraved by Wm. Elder, the writing- 
• master, with Latin and English verses underneath. 
But the face is' too. smooth, not crabbed, <but full 
enough* Mr. Vertue’s print is much more like him. 
. I haver seen an original painting of him in the Cotton 
Library, but it is hot done by a masterly haAd. There 
Is a painting of him in t{ie picture-gallery at Oxford : 
and I have been told of a picture in Bricklayers’ hall. 
A curious paintingin miniature df hishead in Oil 
colours by Cornelius Jansen, and set in a gcldfrariie 
or border, in possession of Mr. Collevous the painter, 
was sold by him for five guineas to Lord James 
Cavendish. There was an edition of Ben Jonson's 
works in 6 volumes, 8vo. with cuts. 

« I do not percei ve,” adds Oldys , u that Langfcame 
had ever seen any of Ben Jonson’s plays that were 
printed singly in his life-time, but two; and these are 
a The New Inn” and “ Staple of N ews,” both printed 
in different sizes in the year 1631. ^ So that others of 
his which were printed separately seem greater rari- 
ties than Shakspeare?s. The single copies might die 
N the sooner by his publishing a folio vtfiume in 1616 
of all he had written. 

“ In Ben’s “Execration upon Vulcan for suffer- 
ing a fire to burn his MSS.” printed in his “ Under- 
woods” it appears, that among them Was a histoiy he 
had compiled of the reign of King Henry V. as for as 
eight of his nine years, in which he had the assistance 
of Sir Geo. Carew, Sir Robert Cotton, and Mr. Sel- 
den. He then lost also a poetical journal of his ad- 
ventures in Scotland, and all his collections in poetiy 
and humanity for twenty-four years, &c. I think the 
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u Execration ort Vulcan” is not iii the first edition 
of Ben’s works in folio, 1616: and think that the fire 
was near or about the year 1639. ' He mentions in it 
the burning also of one or two of the play-houses ; 
viz. the Glebe on the Bank-side, and the Fortune 
near Wh i tecross- street. 

* “ Mr. Thomas Odell tells me that Ben Jonson was 
masterof a play-house in Barbican, now the meeting- 
house of Mr. James Foster, the dissenting.minister ; 
and lived for some time in the house lately inhabited 
by Mr. Samuel Paliher, the painter in Bartholomew 
Close, and now by Mr. James, thef letter-founder, 
whence he accounts for his rhime on the Sun and 
|loon taverns' in' Aldersgale-street. He mentions 
something of his theatre to the Earl of Pembroke, I 
think, before his Epigrams. He often mentions thef 
Mermaid* tavern, and commends the Canaiy there, 
where Sir Walter Raleigh had also a dub, of which 
the ingenious Sir Franeis Stuart, K- B. and son of the 
Earl of Murray, was one, to whom Ben Jonson dedi- 
cates his “ Silent Woman.” In the latter part of 
his Epigrams he mentions the Mermaid in Bread- 
street. 

“See Drummond’s Letter to his worthy friend, 
Master Benj. Jonson, at the end* of his History of 
Scotland, 8vo. 1618, p. 395, or in folio, 1655. 

“ I have somewhere read that, Ben Jonson and 
Tom Brown died in Aldersgate-street. He was 
married in his younger years, and had a son who 
lived to.be seven years old (see his'epitaph on him); 
jand also daughters, one of which, named Mary, dying , 

* * This was the Mermaid in Bread-street, and not that in Friday 
street. Whaljey’s Ben Jonson, VoL VI. p. 262.” 
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young, be has also an epitaph on her (see the Life of 
WaHer,8vo. 174 of his son.) About ike year 1622, 
some lewd, peijured woman deceived and jilted him; 
and he writes a sharp poem on the occasion. And in 
another poem, called his Picture, left in Scotland, he 
seems to think she slighted him for his mountkm 
belly and'his rocky fece. 

- “Ben Jonson was charged in his. “Poetaster,* 
1601, with? having libelled or ridtcuIed , the lawyers, 
soldiers, and players : so lie afterwards joined an apo- 
logetical dialogueat the end of it; wherein he says 
he had been provoked for three years bn every stage 
by slanderers, as to his self-conceit, arrogance, inso* 
fence, railing, and plagiarism by translations. As t& 
law, he says he only brought in Ovid chid by hiar 
father for preferring poetry to it. As to the soldiers, 
he swears by his Muse they are frtendb; he feved 
the profession, and once proved Or exercised it, as I 
take it, arid did not shame it more then with Hiar 
actions than he dare how with his writings. And asr 
tothe players he had taxed some sparingly, but they 
thought each raah’s vice belonged to the whole tribe. 
That he was not moved with what they have done 
against him, but wasr sorry for some better natures, 
who were drawn in by the rest to concur in the ex- 
posure dr derision of him. Arid" concludes, that, 
siiice his Comic Muse has beeri so ominous tb him, 
he wilt tty if Tragedy has a kinder aspect: v 

“ A fhH shew of those he has exposed in this play 
is not now easily discernible. Besides Decker, and' 
s me. touches on soraO play that has a ttodr in it 
(gerbapsj Titus, Andronkaa ; I should hopehedid 
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hot dare to beau Otkello), sooespeechet of such k 
character being recited' in Act. iti. Scene iv. though 
not reflected on, he mbkes Tucca call Hfetrio the 
flayer, “ a lousy slaVe, prOud rascal, you grow rich, 
do you? and purchase you twopenny tear-mouth; 
. and copper-laded sebundrefa” See. which lariguhge 
should not cothe vetfy natural from biib,if be pad 
Cver been a player himself; and stach it stems he 
ntes* before or after.” 4 

“See R: Herrick's pdemS On B. Jon sou, in his 
Hbsperidesj 8vo. 1648, who has fdur or five little 
poems or epigrams on tbesame.” 

“ See Oldham’s Ode to the Memoiy of B. Jonson 
— Shm. Sheppard’s' Epigrams in 6 books, 8vo. 1651, 
pr 1381 TberiS are three poems, or epigrabs, add 
an epitaph on Ben Jonkon in’a book'called “Re* 
creation for . ingenious’ bead-pieces j &d 8vo. 1667. 
One' is abOnt his being robbed by ahighwaymau, id 
verse: another, bis approbation of a'copji of versds: 
aifotbfer, a kind ofepitaph, containing sOme very jurft 
prkise, and a short epitdph.”f 

Art. DC f. £,aW ELIZA Bfetlt t)AREW. 

The industrious compiler of the Biograpkia Dra- 
matic* is ignorant of the faihily and hiriory of this 
lady, who wrote a Tragedy, entitled “ Mariam, the 
fair Queen of Jewry, 4to. 1613,” which was never 
acted ; yet “ considering those times and the lady’s 
sex, may- be allowed to be well penned. It is writ-* 

* * Oldyi’s MS. notes to tangbaine. 

f Oldyi. 
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ten in alternate verse, and with a chorus, which 
Chords is composed of Settines, •* or. stanzas of six 
lines, the four first of trbtch are interwoven, or 
rhyme alternately, the two. last rhyming to each 
other, and forming a couplet in base.” 

Oldys supposes her name should be spelt Carey, 
am} that she was the wife of Sir Henry Carey, to 
whom Davies dedicated his “ Muses Sa^rifire” 1613. 
(see p. 40). If so, she was probably Elizabeth, 
daughter and heSir of Sir Laurence Tanfieid, Lord 
Chief Baron of the * Exchequer, and wife of Sir 
Henry Carey, who in 1633 was created Viscount 
Falkland.* 

But it is moreprobable she was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Spenser of Althorpe, wife of Sir George 
Carey, 2d Lord*. Hunsdon,t to whom Thomas 
Nash dedicated his “ Christ's Tears over Jerusa- 
lem. Whereunto is annexed a compSarativOadmoj 
nition to Bondon. A Jove .Musa. . By .Thomas 
Nashe.”t Printed for Andrew .Wise in Paul’s 
churchyard, at the Angell, 1524. i Dedicated w To 
the m ost honored and .vertu o us.beau t ified Ladie, the 
Ladie ^Elizabeth Carey : wife to the thrice .magna- 
nimous and /noble discended Knight, .Sir George 

Carey, Knight Marshall.” 4to A 

To 5 this last lady, Spenser, dedicates his Muio- 
potmos, in these words : 

* See Memoirs of Peers of James I. 8vo. 1802. Vol. I. p. 398. 

■ f Unless it should be objected that she would have been called 
Lady Hqnsdon ; but perhaps the play yas written, though not pub* 
lished, before her busband succeeded to the title, wbicl^was in 
1596. 

J See this since reprinted in Archaka. 

§ Herbert III. 1373. 
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“To the Right Worthy and vertuous Ladie, the 
LadiO Carey. 

“ Most brave and boutotiful Lady, for so excellent 
favours as I have received^ at your sweet hands, to 
offer these feiv leaves ‘as in recompence, should be as 
to offer flowers to the gods for their divine benefits. 
Therefore I have determined to give myself wholly 
to you, as quite abandoned from myself, and abso- 
lutely vowed to your services: which in all right is 
ever held for full recompence of debt Or damage, to 
have the person yielded: My person, 1 wot 'well, 
how little worth it is. But the faithful mind and 
humble zeal which I 1 .bear unto your ladyship, may 
perhaps be more of price, as xtAy please you to ac- 
count and use the fair service thereof; which taketh 
glory to advance your excellent parts and noble ver- 
tues, and to spend itself in honouring you: nqtso 
much for your great bounty to myself, which yet 
may not be unminded, nor for name and kindred 
sake by you vouchsafed, being also regardable, as 
for that honourable name, whichye have by your brace 
deserts purchased to yourself, and spread in the mouths 
of all men : with which I have also presumed to 
grace my ferses, and render your name to commend 
to the world this smallpoem. The which beseech- 
ing your Ladyship to. take in worth, and all things 
therein, according to your wonted graciousness, to 
make a mild construction, 1 humbly pray fpr your 
happiness. 

Your La. ever humbly ; 

Ed> Sjp.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that 
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fifth lady wds sister to Alice Counted of Berity, fot 
whom Milton’s u Arcades”’ whs written. 


Additional Remarks , . 

I hare too hastily given my opinion above, 
that Elizabeth, Lady Carey, the dramatic wri- 
ter wasjhe wife of Sir George Careys* Lord Huns- 
don; I am now convinced that she was the same 
person, to; whom John Davies of Hereford dedicate^ 
his Muse's Sacrifice in 16 12 3 and whom that poet 
calls the u wife of Sir Henry Cary,” (probably the 
first Lord Falkland , 4 whose lady was Elizabeth 
daughter of Chief Baron Tanfield.) The following 
words, whicb Davies makes use of^ seem^to decide the 
matter : 

g *fJkry f of whom Mitlerva stands in fear. 

Lest she from her should get Art's regency. 

Of Art so moves the great all-moving sphere. 

That every orb of $oience moves thereby.' 

Thou mak’st Melpomen proud, and my heart great 
Of such a pupil, who, in buskitrf fine, 
ytithfeet of 8tatet dost make thy Muse to mfeet' ‘ 
The scenes of Syracuse aud J P4lfettkie. ; # 

larngUage ; yea, abstruse and My tongpes 
Thy wit and grace acquir'd thyfame to raise ; . 

♦'To tWi lady, wWwss djbghtet^SfiV Jfclfo < £$efr4efc*bf 
and sister to Alice Countess of Derby, is dedicated “ TtoefTettorruf 
the Night, or a Discourse of Apparitjdns, hy Thomas Nash.” 1594, 
4to. a book which is in the Bridgewater library, and of which no 
other copy is iMhwn to exist See TodtPM Spenser, 1. Ixxiv. 

f* This, evidently alludes to her tragedy of u Mariam, the Fair 
iueenofJew^^^ittenin alternate verse. 
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And still to fill thine own ancf other’j wags ; 

Thine witb'tby parts, and others with thy praise. 

Such’nervy limbs of art, and strains of wit, * 
Times past ne’er knew the weaker lex to have ; - 

And times to come will hardly' credit it, 

* If thus thou give thy works both birth and grave.”* 


Am*. DCVI.* JOHN LILLY. 

Oldys says, that “John Lilly was born, ae- 
cording to A. Wood’s computation (I. $95), about the 
year 1553; but I think he was born sooner. Aceord* 
ing to him he went in 1569, agedabout IB, to RfagcU 
Coll. Oxoit. In 1566 he went to court'; in 1576 he 
wrote his first letter to the queen-; in 1597 his second, 
shewing he had been thirteen years led in expectation * 
of being Master of the Kerels; ‘ 

William Webbe, in his ‘ 4 Discourse <yf Englisfi 
Poetrie,” 4to. 158®, speaks of As good ! grace and 
sweet veio, which eloquence hath* attained it# out 
speech through* tBo help* of some rate and singular 
wits, and adds, “‘among whom l think there is none 
that wilt gainsay but Master JohnLilly hath deserv- 
ed most' high eoj»meA~da«km»,' ashe who hath* stepped 
one step farther therein ibafr any since* he first began 
the wkty discourse of his E EFPffLJ ES,. whose works 
surely in respect ofh» singular eloquence ahtfbravt# 
composition* of apt Words anjl 1 sentences*' let ttyd 
learned examine, and make a try al‘ thereof through 
idh parte of rhetoric hi fit phrases* in pithy s'entencmr, 
in gallant tropes, in flowing speech, inplaiit sense* 
and surely in. my judgment I think he wULyield'hhn 
that verdict, which Quintilian gioetb- of both* the 

* Notwithstanding I gave this opinion in the first edition, I egain 
doubt. 
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best orators, Demosthenes and Tully ; that from the 
one nothing maj be taken away, aricf to the other 
nothiifg may be added.* Yet for all this praise and 
merit we may s6e, after a dangling and tedious de- 
pendence upon the court foir thirteen years, he was 
forced to write to the queen herself for some little 
grantto support him in his old age; Of his two let- 
ters, or petitions, to her, many copies, are preserved 
in MS. , 

Lilly was a man (adds Oldys) of great reading, 
good memory, ready faculty of application, and un- 
common eloquence; but he ran into a vast excess of 
allusion : in sentence and conformity of style he sel- 
dom speaks directly to the purpose, but is continually 
Carried away by one odd allusion or. simile or other 
(out of natural history, that is yet fabulous add not 
true in nature), and that still overborne by more, 
thick upon the back, of one another; apd through an 
eternal affectation, of sententiousness keepsto such 
a formal measure of his periods ad soon grows fire- * 
sokne; and so, by confining himself to shape his 
sense so frequently into ope artificial cadence, how- 
ever ingenious of harmonious, abridges that* variety 
which the style should be admired for. 

See Dodsley’s censure of him Agreeably to Dray- 
ton’s before Lilly’s Alexander and Campaspe, re- 
vived, I think* in the^ Collection of 014 Plays. 

Dr* Lodge, in his “ Wit’s Miseiy and World’s 
Madness,?’ 4to. 1596, p. 57, says, “ Lilly was fitmous 
for the facility of his discourse.” 

• This passage ft also quoted frdm Webbe’s Discourse in The 
British Librarian, p*90. 
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See a true character of JLiilly by Drayton in hig 
u Cetteure of the Poets.”* 

Lilly wag the author of a famous pamphlet against 
the Martiriisis called “ Pap with a Hatchet, ” about 
the year 1589. See Dr. Gabriel Harvey’s Pierce’s 
Supererogation against Tho. Nashe, 4to; 1593.+' 

<( Pap with a Hatched alias a Fig for my Godson ; 
or crack me this Ntit ? * or a Countiy Cuff ^ that is, a 
* sound Box on the Ear for the Ideot Martin to hold 
his piece. Written by o^e that dares call a dog, a 
dog. Imprinted by John Ah^kdj &c. &C. and are 
to. be sold at the sign of; the CrabtrCe Cudgell, in 
Thvfeckcont lan^.”f This has been attributed to 
Nashe, but was written by John Lilly.V 
• See Nashe’s Apology of Pierce Penny less, 4to. 
15 93, # in praise of Lilly : also Nashe’s “ Have with 
you to Saffron- Walden,” near the end.j| 

The full title of Lilly’s famous wor]k, is 

EUPHUES. The ANATOMY OF WIT. Very 
pleasaunt for all Gentlemen to read , and most 
necessary to remember : wherein are contained' the 
Delights that Wit followeth in his Youth by the 
PleasdntHesse of Love , and the Happinesse that 
he repeth in Age by the Perfednesst of Wisdome. 
By John Lyly, M. A . corrected $!’ and augmented.” 

* Oldys’a JMSS. noted on Langb&ine. ; 1 : J , 
t 'Reprinted in Archpica. J Ibid. See Herbert, IJIj 1702."j 

§ Oldys, ut supr. |J Ibid. ; , • . 

tT Herbert adds in a note , u I cannot find when the first edition ot 
this part was printed. Mr. Wood mentions an edition of Euphues 
and his England, in 1580 ; bat he has greatly mistaken these two 
books or parts, and led Bishop Tanner into the same error; suppos- 
ing Euphues his England to be divided into two parts, &c. and ht§ 
Anatomy of Wit to be a separate and subsequent work : WheVeas in 
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Dedicated To Sir William West* Knight , Lord 
De La Warre . ... To the Gentlemen Readers 
To the Gentlemen Scholars of Oxfprd 88 Leaves. 

, Concludes thus: u J have finished the first part of 
Eupkues , I leffe ready to crosse the Seas to 

England.— I hope to have him retourned within one 
. Summer. In the mean Season , J will state for him 
in the Countrie , and soorf as fie arrivetk you shall 

know of his comming ” Imprinted by Thomas . 
East for Gabriel Cazeood. ,158J. 

EUPHUES ; and his England • ^Containing his 
Voyage and Adventures ? mixed with sundrie pretie 
Discourses of honest Love > the Description of the 
Countrie , the Court and the Manners of the; Isle. 
Delightful to be read” fyc. Dedicated “ To Edward 
de Vere, Earle of Oxenfarde* fye” To. the 
Ladies and Gentlewomen of England* John Lyly 
wisheth what they tpould. — To the Gentlemen Rea- 
ders” Imprinted by Thomas East fojr Gabriel Ca- 
woodf 4to.* 

Oldys .says that the first part was printed 1581, 
1006,1623, 1630. 4to. 

Art. DCVIL JOHN CROWN; 

gives the following account of this au- 
thor’s birth, which however, I must premise, differs 
from that of the .compiler of the Biographia Dra- 
matic*, who must have been aware of what Oldys 

♦ - , • j * * 

fact it it the first part, and introductory to* his England as is evi- 
dent by the conclusion of this Anatomy of Wit. See Ath. Ox. I, 

* Hertert,II. 1013,1014. a 
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bad written, because be continually through hi* 
work makes use of Oldys’s materials,* and therefore 
had probably gome reason for rejecting hit authority, 
in the present instance. „ . 

“John Cnownr,” says Oldys, “was the -son of 
William -GroHn, who travelled under the Earl of 
Arundel ttf Vienna, and published “ A Relation of 
the remaakahle Places and Passages observed iq 
the ravels of the Lord Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
in his Embassy to the Emperor Ferdinand II. Lend, 
16317 , 4to.” but full of imperfections and errors. 
This William afterwards .succeeded' H.. Lilloy as 
RougeiDragon ib the Heralds’ Office, .add was con- 
tinued in 1660 : but selling to Mr, Sandford, went 
over with his feaaily to one of the plantations, and 
there died.t Of his* son John the best account 
iain one of Mr. Dennis’s letters^ Tbia Jcdtn Dennis 
wakes him the son of a clergyman. 

The compiler of the Biographia Draraatlca, 
lowing Cibber, calls him “ the son of an independ- 
ent minister in that part of America called Kojva 
Scotia, but whether born there or riot is, uncertain.” 
Tu reconcile these accounts, perhaps when- the. fsfe 
ther retired to America, he took on him the func- 
tions of a clergyman. An anecdote related ty , Mw 

. * : ' t . ' i ' J 

c ♦ I think thiq fi*ct is up*. sufficiently explained fay tfeo* Introduc- 
tion to that useful work* Oldys’s very words afe t repeatedly Used, 
where his name is nett mentioned. * : ' 

• f Ol^ys Sf ys, “ Tfhepe is some order or paper of instructions I 
once saw in the ikarl. library from Charles' II. as t remember, eithek 
to the. Lord BsKitaore, or some other, possessors or ^errernbr^’in ctae 
of the American settlements, to inquire into, recover, or restore, for 
or on behalf of Mr. John Crowne or his lathes." ‘ * 
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lone from Spence seems to confirm Oldys’s account 
that the poet was born in England. . “ Notwith- 
standing Dry den’s confidence in his own powers,” 
observes Malone, “ and the just value which he set 
on his performances, tradition informs us that he 
was not wholly free from jealousy 0f rivals. He 
would compliment Crowne fas old Jacob Tondbn 
told Mr. Spence) when a play of his failed, but was 
cold to- him if he met with success. He sometimes, 
used to say, that Crowne had some genius ; but then 
he always added, 'that his father and Crowne’s mo- 
ther were very well acquainted.”* 

, Oldys say 8, Crowne was living In 1703, and was 
buried in St. Giles’s in the Fields. He left behind 
him seventeen dramatic pieces, besides one not print* 

ed. 5 '' •' ::i ’ ’ 

« Of Crowne’s being set up in opposition to Diy- 
den, see St. Evremont’s letter to the ducheesiof Ma» 
zarine concerning the earl of Rochester.”^ < > ■ 

Lord Rochester calls him “ starch' Johnny 

Crowne.” • •• 

“ Many a cujl of metheglin” (says the waiter of 
a curious memoir in the Gent. Mag. for 1745, p. 99) 
“hdve I drank with little starch Johnhy Crewnfe 
We called him so from the stiff unalterable primness 
of his long cravat.” . 

To the Masque of Calisto, 1675, 4to.’ frequently 
presented at Court, the author has prefixed the per- 
sonators or persons of quality who acted the several 
parts, which may serve to throw light ^n the history 
of the court at that time. Calis|tp was by the, prim 

* 4 ’ 

A ^ ’ ’ k 

* Malone’s Life of Dry den, 500* i> , 
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c®*« Marj ; Njpha^flie princes Anue ; Mercury, bf 
Mrs. Jennings (afterwards duchess, a f Marlborough), 
then niaid of honour to the duchess of York. The 
duke.of Monmouth danced, &c.* . 

The Tragedy of Darijis, 4to. 1688, was dedicated 
to Sir George Hewytt, bart. ppeof the lieutenants 
Of bis .Majesty's horse*gpard [y who in 1689 wqs made 
Baron pf James'Town and Viscount Gowvan ik 
Ireland. He was son of sir Thomas . Hewit of 
Pisheobury in Hertfordshire, bart. and was probably 
the same who was called. Beau Heprit, from whom 
was drawn the character of Sic Fopling in mr 
George Etherege’s Man of tyLode, 1676; in which 
all or piost of the characters were taken from real 
persons, as Dorimant for lord Rochester, and even 
the shoemaker, who got vast trade by the poet's re#* 
presentation of him. Sir George drew himself ua* 
Arr the character of Young Bellairrf 

“ John Oldmixon” (lam copying from my usual 
authority, Oldys), “ in one of his histories, says, 
Crowne the poet told him, that king Charles IE 
gave him two Spanish plays,' and bade him join them 
together to form one ; which he did, and shewed hip 
majesty the plan for bis comedy of “ Sir Courtly 
Nice.”J He afterwards read the acts to him scene 

* t learn this from a copy of the note of a venerable and dig- 
nified eritie, ndw living, whe remarks that the edition of Henry Vt. 
in Ml, isottiy aoev tifcte-pag*. This alloBion isite the late >MUbp t 
Percf. 1815. f Oldysfs W$. 

J w See quotations,” says 01dyp> “ from tfci* I^sy in my frif nd 
Hayward’s M British Muse j” to which book I wrote the introduce 
tion, but the penurious publishers (to contract it within a sheet) left? 
oat a Ufird past of the best matter in-it, «t*l W»da 
them were in 

VOIft Til. !• 
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by scene, as he wrote them. When behad finished 
the three first, which are by much the best of the 
play, he read them oyer to the king, who liked them 
very well; only he said, u ’Tis not merry enough.” 

1 do not say smutty, though worse might be said . 
with truth. Crown could easily have mended that 
fault ; hut the king dying a month after, he let the; 
three acts pass as they are ; and there does not seem 
to be that deficiency, of which his majesty com- 
plained.” 

Crown wrote, besides his dramatic works, i 6 Dcb- 
neids, or, the noble Labours of the great* Dean of 
Notre Dames in Paris, for erecting in his Choir a* 
Throne for his 'Glory ; and the .eclipsing the Pride 
of an imperious usurping Chanter : an heroic poem,, 
in four cantos,” 4to. 1692. It is a burlesque poem, 
partly imitated from Boileau’s Lutrin. 

He also translated Boileau’s Lutrin, which wa£ 
printed in Dryden’s Miscellany. 

He was author also of a Romance entitled 66 Pan^ 
dion and Amphigenia ; or, the Coy Lady of Thes- 
salia, adorned with Sculptures, 8vo. 1665. 


Art. DC VIII. NATHANIEL LEE. 

Nathaniel Lee was son of Dr. Lee, minister 
of Hatfield in Hertfordshire, for whom there is the 
following epitaph in the church of that parish dn a: 
marble in the middle of the chaticel. 

“ Depositum Ricardi Lee, S: T. P. nuper Hat- 
fieldi Episcopalis, alias Regalis, cum capella de Tot- 
teridge, Rectoris, qui obiit A.D. 1684, ©tat. si*© 73. 
Hie requiescit ape last© refcurrectionis.” » 
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Nathaniel wap “ educated at Westminster school, 
mid Trinity Hall,* Cambridge Jte wad , a wry 
handsome as well as ingenious man; but given te 
debauchery,* whi^ch necessitated a milk diet, when 
some of his university comrades visiting him, he fell 
to drinking with them out of alj measure, which 
flying up into his head, caused his face to breakout 
into those carhuncles which were afterwards Observ- 
ed there; and also touched his brain, occasioning 
that madness so much lamented in so rare a genius* 
Tom Brown says he wrote while he was. in Bedlam 
a play of twenty-five acts; and Mr. Bowman tells 
me that going once to visit him there, Lee shewed 
him a scene, “ in which,” says he, “ I have done a 
miracle. ipr you.” “ What’s that ?” said Bowman. 
a I have made you a good priest*” 

Oldys mentions another of his mad sayings, but 
does not mention with whom it passed. 

M I have seen an unscrew'd spider spin a thought. 

And walk away upon the wings of angels !*' 

** - . • 

M What saj you te that, Doctor ?” “Ah, marry, 

Mr. Lee, that's superfine indeed* The thought of 
a winged spider may catch sublime , readers of 
poetry sooner than his web, but it will need a com- 
mentary in prose to render it intelligible to the vul- 
gar.’^ * 

* So says CHdys; but be has this n<^te in another plate. <f There 
is a copy of English verses signed Nat. Lee, A. B. Trin. Coll. Vide 
MuSarttm Cantabrigiarum Threnodia,4to. 1Q70.” 
f ‘‘The ingenious Mr. William Thompson had two long letters 
about toat. <Lee, written by Thomas Southeme, in whjob is mention* 
ed Lee’s breaking somebody’s head at Wills* Coffee-house in one of 
lis merry mad fiti’’ * • 

L S 
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^ His melancholy death has already betft inserted 
in the Biogr. Dram. from Gldys’s nOfes. This event 
Happened about 1691 or 1692; for his last play, the 
Massacre* of Paris, is printed in 1690, and Mr. 
Southerne in his poem to Mr. Congreve before his 
w Old Bachelor” 1693, mentions his death. He was 
buried at St. Clement Danes, aged about thirty-five 
years.' ' 

u There is* or lately was; a brother of Nat. Lee, 
somewhere in, or near the Isle of Axholme in Lin- 
colnshire, who has a trunk foil of his writihgs, as 1 
have been informed by old Mr. Samuel Weistley, the 
late parson of Epworth in Lincolnshire. 9 ’ •* 

Lee was patronized by Philip Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, to whom he dedicated hie tragedy 
of Caesar Borgia, D08O, and who shewed him some 
external honours, which got Lee some £nVy, and his 
lordship more censure than either deserved/ See 
the Satire upon, the Poets in imitation of the Seventh 
Satire of Juvenal, printed in the State-Poems, and 
reprinted by R. Cross in his Collection of Poems, 
8vo. 1747, p. 92, in which are the six following lines 
Upon Lord P. and dedicating Lee, because he staid 
so long at Wilton, that the butler feared Be would 
empty the cellar. 

None of our new nobility will send 
To the King’s Bench or to his Bedlam friend ; 
Pembroke lov’d tragedies, and did provide 
For butchers’ dogs, and for the whole Bank-side ; 

•The bear was fed, but dedication Lee 

Was thought to have a greater paunch than. he. * 

“ Queen Anne, when she was Prints, j 4aye4 
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Semapdra in Lee’s “ Mithridates” (.1676, 4to.) with 
other nobility at Court in’ the Bahqueting-fcowe> 
Whitehall., She was taught the part by Me. Joseph 
Ashbury. .* 

“ Mpstof Lee’s plsys are printed by. John Beat* 
ley the bookseller, who, in s catalogue at the end of 
St. Eyremond’s QnUapt Mentoins, and translated by 
P. 8olson, or (Baton) printed 12mo. 1681, has added 
some of John Crowd’s to them.’ Lee’s plays ana 
printed together ia 2 T(>l8.8vo. 1713, ia*3 rols. l2mo. 
1782, the last edition 8 sols. 18 too. 1734.” 

“ In Theodosius, or the Force of Lone, a> tragedy, 
16S0,.4to. are several entertainments of singing ; 
the music, by the famous Henry Parcel, being the 
first time he ever composed far the stage. Bee Mr*. 
Elisa Heywood’s Companion to the Theatre, Vol. 
II. p.389, 1747.” . 

. “ See Gild on’s Character of Lee, Cibber’s -Apo- 
logy and Tom Brown of him, Jacob in his Life, and 
Diydaa, Sir Carr Scrope, and Mr. Duke in their 
prologues of his plays, and Felton, and Tatlero, Stp. 
and Downes the Prompter of his first appearance 
an tbestage, Und Sessions of Poets, and Dr. Trapp’s 
character of him in his Preelectiones Poetic®, and 
my Epigram printed in the last volume of Epigrams 
far Waltbne.” 

mi v i HI a . 

^ • 

Abt. DCIX. Characters of the Poet# and Actors 
in King Charles ITs. Reign. 

[snOM THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 1745, VOL. 

xV. p. 39.] 

-* s . * 

“Though misfortunes joined with my own 
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choice,* have greatly abated the taste, which I once 
had for. poetry, (ala£! 4 ’tis now full sixty years since 
I bail adieu to the Muses^) yet* let me profess (vanity 
may be a little pardonable in what Will Daveilant 
calls talkative old age) that the wits and poets 
^usually esteemed me a notable young *fel)ow. 1 am 
now hi my 87th year, and though my memoiy fails 
'as' to things of yesterday, yet I remember the bards 
and theatres of Charles the .Second’s Reign, (even 
the comedy you allude to,* at its first appearance,) 
as well as you can recollect* any thing concerning 
the present poets or theatres. ’ * * 

I remember plain John Dryden (before be paid 
his court with success <o the great) iiv one uniform 
.eloathing of Norwich drugget. 1 have oat tarts 
with bun and Madam Reeve + at the Mulberry gar- 
den, when our author advanced to a sivord and cha- 
dreux wig. Posterity is, absolutely mistaken 1 as to 
that great man ; though forced to be a satirist, be 
was the mildest creature breathing, and the readiest 
tpbelp the young and ‘deserving; though hi» co- 
medies are horribly full of double entendres, yet R 
was owing to a false complaisance fora dissolute agf. 
He was in company the modestest man that ever 
conversed. ' " ’ 

“ Master Elkanah Settle,:}; the city poet, I knew, 
with his short-cut band, and sattifi. cap. He- ran 

♦ Marriage A La Mode, by Drydeii. * 
f Mrs. Ann Reeve, Dryden’s mistress ; she acted the part ih the 
Rjgbeprsal, fcp. She die/1 a Religions. 

{ Whan above seventy year* old, h£ published an Elegy on the 
Duke of Marlboroujgh, 4to, 1722, and died in the Charter- house, 
1723. '• - 
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^.way from Oxfiprd with the players at db.aatr as 
Otway did the same year 1674. You’ll begladto 
know any trifling circumstance concerning Otway. 
His person was of middle size, about five feet seven 
.inches, in height, inclinable to fatness. He had a 
thoughtful speaking eye, and that Was all. He gave 
himself up early to drinking, and, like the unhappy 
wits of that age, passed hk days between rioting 
and fasting, ranting jollity and abject penitence, ca- 

‘ rousing one week with Lord PI ■ — th, and then 

starving a month in low company at an ale-house on 
Tower-hill. 

“ Poor Nat. Lee (I cannot think of him without 
tears) had great merit. In the poetic sense he had, 
at intervals, inspiration itself: but lived an out- 
rageous boisterous, life like his brethren. He was a 
well looking man, and had a very becoming bead 
, of hair, A picture of him I . never saw. He was 
so esteemed and beloved, that before his misfortune 
we always called him honest Nat, and afterwards 
poor Nat. . 

. Shadwell in conversation was a brute.* Many 

* “ Thomas Sbadwell was bora at Stanton-Hall in' Norfolk, 164#. 
HU father had eleven children. He was bred up at Bury school, 
and. Caius College in Cambridge. At the age of thenty-three 
y hart be went over to Ireland, and at four months end returned. 
HU father was bred to the law, and had a place of profit and dis- 
tinction in bis profession in Ireland, and when Tom returned from 
Ireland be bad chambers in the Middle Temple. Hi&father bestow- 
ed the learning and exeroises of a gentleman Upon him, as music, && 
which himself tells us in his dedication to the 10th Satire of Juvenal 
to Sir Charles Sedley. See the Preface of Heiiry.Higden’s Moderh 
Essay* on the )0£h Satire Of Juvenal with annotations, dedicated to 
Richard Loitt Lumley, with verses prefixed by- Dry den, Mrs. Reins, 
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* «Uf ofmettegKn have I dnink with little etafchted 
Jofeohy Oown ; we called him so .from the stiff 
unalterable primness of hie long Cravat, 

and E. Settle;— 4* w*ich preface this author laughs, at Shadjrell’s 
Jranslatiao of j uvenal, amd at him too. It i» printed in 4to. 1689, ■ 
in fifty -eight pages. 4 

** Notwithstanding that pord Rochester has said. 

None seem to touch upon true comedy, 

But hasty Shad well and plow Wycherlyj' 

yetthat Lord had a better qpiniop of his conversation than hfs writ- 
ings, when he said, that -if Shad well had burned all he wrote, and 
printed ajl he spoke, he would have shewn more wit and humour 
Ulan any other poet. But the wit of his condensation was pften very 
i»mpral, obscene,' and profane. By which course having mean*** 

<rf spirit aud servility to render himself ridiculous and contemptibly 
to open of fortune, title, and wit, he got their favour and ass stance, 
under the pretence of being a useful instrument of the Revolution. 
Lord Lansdowne has a short discoutse on these t,wb tines above, 
against the remhrk of Wycherley’s being a slow writer.*’ Oldy« 
MSS. 

“ 1 ha * v $ hear d that .Dorset, Sedley, and others of those idle wits 
would write whole scdnes for him.” Ibid 
Shadwell died Nov. 1092, gged 47 (but qu. the <fete of hi* Birth • 
nheve ?) See bis Life'ttefece his plays, in 4 vote. Jj&rop. l$ao, 
published by his son John Shadwell, and dedicated to the King. 

Me also wrote the short accouut of his father’s Life before it, and 
the epitaph at the end »n Latinj in which Bishop Sprat prevailed 
<m him to retrench part of the high *ncom,«oi he had given of 
playy, unseemly tp be read in a church: hut here she oastsafed 
milcription is Hestored according to .the original, as it is said in Ida 

Upon tbt.death of Mr. SbadweH, see a character of him as a 
BOhpc writer and useful m his degree, bo sublime genius, or masfer 
bf «n elegant style, » ” P. Jtfbttena’s Gentleman’* Journal, tsr 
***** MisceHauy for Nov. 4699,” p. 21, and Of his being sue 
***** ****** *•* Laurent, and by Ryu** as &***»»«*« 
lidibf hif posthumous loo My The Volunteers** JbkL 
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■ “ But tkis, my friend, is all the pure digression ef 
old age. ' 1 wifi now speak to that part ofyour 
verses* which relates to the first acting of Marriage 
A La- Mode, on. account of which you committed 
them to ray inspection, desiring some account of the 
theti existing theatre. This comedy, acted by Ms 
Majesty’s servants at the Theatre Royal, made’ its 
first appearance with extraordinary lustre. Di vest- 
ing myself of the old nan, 1 solemnly declare that 
you have serai no .such acting, no not in any degree 
since. The players were then, 1673, on a court 
establishment, seventeen men and eight women, 
fiitt 1 aw out of ray province'on this head. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Cibber will give us an history <K 
die stage from Shabspeare’s time, or at least front 
the restoration till, the period where his own begins* 
MBO. If aay traditionary accounts remain, he »• 
the 1 only man living who can inform you If he 
should die without composing such a work, the lorn 
to the Belles Letires world would be irreparable. 

. “.CM Rowman, 1 think, is no more, to the in- 
finite regret ef the carious and ingenious in this 
particular ; others will droj> off daily, except Mr. 
Cibber takes down what they remember, and de- 
livers it to posterity. That 'admirable arhd worthy 
person Mrs, Bruoegiidle mast recollect many- car- 
cum stances, which it is greatly hoped she will com* 
grit to paper. . Ten years hence any history of ‘the 

“ His wife, Anne ShadWellJ acted in Otway’s T)on Caflos.” Hid. 

u His son, sir John Shadwell, knight, physician to Anne, d&gfl . 
4 Jan* 174?.” Gent. Mag. voL mil p. 4t. 

*■ “ Verses to Mrs. Sybilla, on her acting the Goddessof Dolness, 
and persuading her ie attempt Mekntha in Dryden’4 Masnagn A 
La Mode, which preceded this Memoir*” 
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stage in'the abovenrentioned manner will be imprac- 
ticable;: forty years ago nothing might have been 
performed more easily. ■ • .• • 

* As*Mr. Cibber is the only person furnished with 
‘ materials for this delightful* and ingenious work, so 
be is alone the proper person for stage criticisms 
andobservations. (Somethings might b$ intermix- 
ed concerning the famous stage poets of Charles 4he 
Second's time, of whom at present we haitily know 
a syllable.) In short Mr. Cibber’s book hag* given 
the public exceedingly great pleasure. His charac- 
ters of the men, Betterton, Montfor t, Kynatiton, 
Sandford, Nokes, Underhill, Leigh and of ‘the 
Women, Mrs. Betterton^ Barty, Leigh, Butler* M<mt- 
fort, and Bracegirdle, are as animated, as strongly 
marked, and as precisely individuated, as can be 
. conceived. How the play?ht>use stood from the .Re- 
storation till the year 1670, I cannot say. The 
King’s theatre had a manifest advantage over the 
Duke’s along, till their union 1684. 

u The players probably may have by them written 
parts with the actots names affixed, from the year 60 
to* 70, which will greatly .inform us of the state of 
the stage at its most curious period : the printed 
plays afford us little or no light. Be thatas it will* 
the stage in the year 70 arrived to the zenith of its 
glory. From that time to the union of the two com- 
panies, I have framed as accurate a list of actors and 
actresses, as came within my narrow compass of 
knowledge. , . 

u 1 am, &c. “ W. G.”* 

♦ From the above lively and interesting Memoir, Malone has 


« 
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Art. DCXi THOMAS NABBES. 

“ Thomas Nabbe«,” wbb was a dra,rpatic writer 
in the ;titae of Charles I. “ made a continuation bf 
R. Kiiolles’s General History of the Turks, from 
the* year 1628. to the end of 1637, collected but of the 
Dispatches of Sir Peter Wyche, and other Embas- 
sadors. He seems to have been secretary, or other 
domestic, to some nobleman or prelate at or near 
Worcester. Partly hinted in his poem “On losing 
* his way in a forest, after he . was intoxicated with 
drinking perry : wherein he says, “I am a servant 
*of my Lord’s.” * ' ' 

A farrther continuation of Knolles’s History, was 
made by Sir Paul Rycaut, late Consul at Smyrna. 
Lond. 1679. * * ♦ 



V * » 


Art. DCXI. JOHN VICARS. 

John Vicars is well known by the couplet in 

Hbdibras, 

• ■ « 

Thou, that with ale, or viler liquors, 

. Didst inspire Withers, Pryri, and Vickers.” 

. * See Nash’s Hadibras, III; p. 49. 

Vicars died 1652, dged 72. See Wood’s Ath. (I. 
152. ’ • 

• * *' '■ : r - * , • • . 

made extracts in his Life of Dryden, p. 468, in which he sayq it hhs 
been attributed to Southerne, with whose age he observes it is in- 
consistent.. See in the same life, p. 176, a curious Jetter of South- 
erne. 

* From OldyVs interleaved Langbaine. 
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Abt.DCXII. RICHARD KNOLLES. 

. « % 

• Richard Knowles sprung from Northampton- 
•hire, and was educated at Oxford. He died at . 
Sandwich, 1610. See Wood’s A<h, 1.363. 


• Art. BCXIH. . THOMAS RYMER. 

u Thomas Rymjeu,” says 0|dys, “ was horn ih 
Yorkshire, w Alt' to school at North- AHerton awtar 
Mr. Thomas Smelt, when Dr. George Hiettes ‘Was 
his ^droolfellow. « He studied «the laws in Gray’s 
Inn. in 1093 he sacceededSbadwell as Historio- 
grapher Royal. See a character of his “ Foedera” 
in Dr. Rennet's 3d letter to the Bishop of Carlisle, 
and in the said Bishop's Historical' Library, and io 
Davis’s Ieon LibellortHB. 

Rymer translated Plutarch’s Life of Nicias, which 
was published with the rest in 1683-4. There a*© 
also in print “ Rymer’s- Curious Amusements, ’ r Svo. 
1714, and his “ View of Parliaments,” 8yo. I<fl4; 
“ Rymer’s Three Letters to Bishop Nicholson occa- 
sioned *by some passages in his Scottish Hist.- Libra- 
ry,” 8vo. 1703. . . . 

Rymer died Dec. 14, 1713, and was buried four 
days after in the church of St. Clement Danes, Mid- 
dlesex. 

See a reflection on Mm in Fetiton’s Life of Mil- 
ton. See the Satire on Translators in the State Po- 
ems* reprinted in R. Cross’s Collection of Poems, 
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8 vot 1747. » S#e th« “ Lhipartiet Critic;, or, some 
observations on Mr. Ryraer’i} late ho6k, entitled “ a 
Short View of Tragedy, by Mr. Dennis,” 4to. 1697. 

* I • 



Art. DCX1V. DR. CHARLES DAVENANT. 

... “ Dr. Charles Davepant,” says Oldys in his 
MSS. notes on Langbaine, u was Inspector General 
of the Exports aod Imports of. the Customs. H* 
died Nov. 6, 1714. 

f 44 1 had above sixty letters of his writing to hie 
sop Henry, who was Envoy at Frankfort, &c. ip 
170^, 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 1708, &c. I gave 
them all to Mr. James West, with 150 more about 
Christmas 1746 : but the same fate they found, as 
grain that is sowed in barren groupd. , 

“ Harry Davenant had given the Electpessof Ha^ 
nover his Other’s political books, and the Dr* upon 
bearing how complaisantly she had received hie last* 
writes thus to him at Hunover from London,. Feb. 
18t)i, 1703. “ I am very glad to hear her Roypl, 
Highness is pleased with my book, which had not 
created me so many enemies as it hath done, if wet 
had in England but three or four persons with tin**, 
derstandings as enlightened as he^rs is. The rani 
cour begins now towfear.off; bptl may venture tpi 
say that for this last age there has not been so peg* 
secuted a martyr to truth pnd right sense, aa I hav$, 
lately been.” So desires him to let her know that 
in a little time he shall be got into a temper fit for 
writing a letter to her.” ’ 

* * * " : *■ 
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A* t. DCXV. DR. BEATTIE. ■ 

The following just character of this amiable an<J 
exquisite poet appeared in the Suit Newspaper of 
Sept f 3,1803. / * 

“Dr. Beattie, who died* few days ago at Aber- 
deen, was one ot the few poet3 of the present time, 
whose works will descend to posterity. His chief 
work, the Minstrel, has received high eufogiums 
4rom the best cotemporay critics and poets.* It is 
indeed a beautiful work. The character of a poetical 
Enthusiast, from the first dawn of sentiment through 
all the progressive feelings arising from a more en- 
larged knowledge of Nature, is delineated with 
truth, delicacy, tenderness, and expression. The. 
Varied emotions of the heart, and the expansive 
powers of the mind, as well as the richness and sub* 
limity of Nature, ajre painted in this work with all 
the splendour of poetry. But a moral charm prfc-* 
dominates over the whole of this interesting and 
animated work, which no *man could read without 
a refinement of his affections. But Dr. Beattie w&s 
riot merely a poet or moralist ; he was also a power- 
ful reasoner; and though he might not be able to 
triumph over the profound and Subtle philosophy of 
Hume, he succeeded in placing it in an unfavourable 
light in the opinion of the world in.gejneral, and in- 
duced all the readers of his work, against the*' acute 
sceptic, to say infos (Dr. Beattie’s) own words : * 

“ Perish ihe lore* that deadens young desire." 

• • ■ . 

“ His Essays on Literaiy, Philosophical, and Mpral. 
subjects, display sound taste, and an amiable mind 
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add altogether theHkstQric Muse oT tWBrrtiehEnv 
pire will record with pfide and pleasure the name of 
Beattie. ♦ 

u The death of his son r wbo very early in life Ma- 
nifested strongproofs of extraordinary genius, was 
a shock to his feelings, from which he was. not able 
to recover ; and he has left an elegant and affecting 
memorial of paredtal admiration and regret.” 

, The meagre and imperfect life, lately published* 
of this enchanting writer, in which little is said illus- 
trative of his character, and scarce anything of his 
poetry, induces me to trapscribe for the sake of jux- 
taposition, what is sufficiently known. “ Gray” 
(soys Johnson) “ having undertaken. a journey into 
Scotland/ 1765, naturally -contracted a friendship 
with Dr. Beattie, .whom he found a poet, a philoso- 
pher, and a good man.* , 

Gray in a letter to Beattie,* dated 2d July 1770, 
writes: * 

« 

" 1 rejoice to hear that you are restorddto a bet- 
tec state of health, to yoipr books, and to your Muse 
once again.. That forced dissipation and exercise 
we are obliged to fly to as a remedy, when this frail 
machine goes wrong, is often almost as bad as the 
distemper we would core ; yet I tob have been con~ 
strained of late to pursue a like regimen, on account 
pf certain pains in the head {a sensatidn. unknown to; 
me before) and of great dejectiopl of spirits. This, 
Sir, is the only excuse I have to make^you for ttfy 
V>Dg silence, and not (as perhaps ydu t may > hhve fi- 
gured . to yourselD* any, * secret 1 reluctance I had to 
toll you my muid concerning the specimep yo^ go 
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kindly sent me of your new Pbenr (the* Minstrel). 
Oil (he contrary if I had seen any thing of import* 
ance to disapprove, 1 should have hastened to have 
informed you, and never doubted of being 1 forgiven. 
The truth is, 1 greatly like all I have seen, and wish to 
see more. The design is simple, and pregnant with 
poetical ideas of various kinds, yet seems somehow 
imperfect at the end; Why may not young Edwin,, 
when necessity has driven him to take pp the harp, 
and assume the professiou -of a minstrel, do some 
great and singular service to his county ? What ser- 
vice, I must leave to your invention : such as no ge- 
neral, no statesman, no moralist could do without the 
aid of music, inspiration, and poetry. This will hot 
appear an improbability in those early times, aiid ip 
a character then held sacred, and respected' by all 
nations. Besides, it will be a full answer to all the 
Hermit has stud, when be. dissuaded him from culti- 
vating these pleasing arts; it will shew their use, 
and make the best panegyric of our favourite and ce- 
lestial science. And lastly, what weighs most with 
me, it will throw more of action, pathos, and inte- 
rest, into your design, which already abounds in re- 
flection and sentiment. As to description, I have 
always thought that it made the most graceful orna- 
ment of poetry, but never ought to. make the sub- 
ject. Your ideas are new; and borrowed from » 
mountainous country, the only one that can fbrnisfr 
truly picturesque scenery." 

Mr* Greyin the remainder of the lettereommends 
the “ EsBayonTVuth;” of which be says gnSnethey 
occasion; M, 1 am happy to boar of your succets irf 
another way, because I think you are serving the 
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cause of human nature, and the true interests of man* 
kind/’ ■ 

. There is another poem of Beattie, spoken of in a 
letter of Gray, 1767, which has not yet 9een the 
light, but to which Mr. Bower does not make the 
slightest allusion. It contained, says Mason, many 
touching reflections on morality, “ The specimen,” 
says Gray, u I. think excellent ; the sentiments are 
such, as a melancholy imagination, naturally sug- 
gests in solitude and silence, and that (though light 
and business may suspend or banish them at times) 
return but with so much the greater force upon a 
feeling heart; the diction is elegant and unconstrain- 
ed; not loaded with epithets and figures, noi: flag- 
ging into prose; the’ versification is easy and har- 
monious.” 

It seems a subject of deep regret, that Beattie neg- 
lected the exercise of that genius^ with which Na- 
ture had so richly endowed him, for philosophical 
enquiries to which, his* powers were less adapted. 
Yet it adds to the glory of the Muses, that the most 
subtle and dangerous of modern philosophers should 
have been completely vanquished on his own ground 
by a poet ! The Essay on Truth however raised a 
host of enemies against the bard; for he struck at 
the root of that species of literary merit, to which a 
large portion of his own countrymen had been lately 
addicted. Dull, and useless, if not dangerous, me- 
taphysics, and a silly spirit of philosophizing on every 
occasion, had nearly infected the whole nation ; and 
instead of the effusions of genius, and those moral 
discussions, which u come home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms,” had turned the general attention to 

VOL. VII. M 
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abstruse and deceitful theories,* which ended in scep- 
ticism, depressed the vigorous productions of natural 
talent, and fostered the offensive and overbearing 
copceit of heavy plodding, and half-witted coxcombs. 
Yet let me not be understood to mean any reflection 
on the genius of Scotland, which, in the rarest de- 
partment of intellectual excellence, produced in the 
same century, Thomson, and Beattie, and Burns! 

■ Abt.DCXVI. MRS. MONTAGU. 

The following character of this lady appeared in 
ther newspapers on her death, on August 85, 1800. 

“ The observation of Hume, respecting Queen 
Elisabeth, is applicable to this lady. We are not so 
much to consider her sex, as her abilities. She was 
an excellent scholar ; she possessed a sound judg- 
ment and an exquisite taste. Her Essay on the wri- 
tings and genius of Shakspeare, in answer to the 
firivolous objections of Voltaire must always rank 
with the best illustrations of the transcendent pow- 
ers of our great English poet. . Her work is not an 
elaborate exposition of obscure passages, but a com- 
prehensive survey of the sublimity of his genius, of 
his profound knowledge of human nature, and of the 
wonderftd resources of his-imagination. This Essay 
is, we believe, the only work, of which Mrs. Mon- 
tagu publicly avowed herself to be the author; but 
it is well known that she assisted the first Lord Lyt- 
telton in the composition of his “ Dialogues of the 
Dead;” and some of the-best of these dialogues, by 
his 'Lordship's own acknowledgment, were the ef- 
forts of her pen. Lord Lyttelton was very much 

I* From this remark must be excepted the Esuys of Dnpld 
Stewart. 
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attached to her, and if he had been free from matri- 
monial connexions, she might have commanded hit 
title and fortune. Mrs. Montagu however, it is 
imagined, was attached to Pulteney, the famous Earl 
of 'Bath. * She accompanied this nobleman and hit 
lady on a tour through Germany. 

“ Mrs. Montagu peculiarly excelled in epistolaxy 
composition, and her letters, in point of learning, 
judgment, and elegance, far exceed those of her name- 
sake, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, even supposing 
that the latter was really the author of the letters at- 
tributed to her, which have however been long 
know to be fictitious, f 

u Mrs. Montagu was a near relation of the late 
celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, % to whose care 
she devolved in early life, and who superintended 
her education with parental fondness. 

It is said that she made so early a display of 
her tendency to literature, that she had transcribed 
the whole of the Spectators, before she was eight 
years of age.' Incredible as this story seems to be, 
it has been attested by the best authority, and was 
always solemnly affirmed by the late Dr. Monsey, 
Physician of Chelsea College, a particular friend of 
Dr. .Middleton, and of Mrs. Montagu. 

“ The epistolary correspondence that took place 

V This was a strangely erroneous report. Pulteney was much 
older than her father ; and Mr. Montagu surviyed him many years. 
Editor, . 

f Another unfounded assertion ! See Dallaway’s late edition of 
Lady Mary’S Works, in which the new letters have even greater 
merit than those before published. Editor, 

% Dr. Middleton married her grandmother, Mrs. Drake. JEtfer* 

m2 
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between Dr. Monsey * and Mrs. Montagu, during 
her tour in Germany, and indeed through the whole 
of their intercourse for upwards of thirty years, af- 
fords proofs of uncommon talents, original humour, 
and acute observation on both sides. We sincerely 
♦hope, that these letters, or at least .those of Mrs. 
Montagu, will be submitted to the world, as they 
contain nothing but what would tend*to impress 
mankind with high reverence for her capacity, her 
attainments, and her virtues. 

“ In private life Mrs. Montagu was an example 
of liberal discretion, and rational benevolence. Her 
hand was always extended to the protection of ge- 
nius, and the relief of distress ; but she was careful to 
distinguish the objects, and not to lavish her bounty 
upon false pretensions. This .lady’s magnificent 
mansion .was the resort of the most distinguished 
characters of her time, and all were emulous to tes- 
tify their esteem, and pay homage to the endowments 
of her mind, and the amiable qualities of her heart. 

a We are extremely sorry to conclude this impar- 
tial tribute to her worth, by informing the world, 
that she patiently resigned her meritorious life at a 
very advanced age (80) on Monday last, 25th Aug. 
1800, at her house in Portman Square/’f 


Art. DCXYII. REV. ROBERT POTTER. 

, Of this very accomplished and venerable scholar, 
who died in August 1804, the following character 
appeared in the Newspapers of the day. 

* Dr. Monsey died 26th Dec. .1788, aged 95. 
f See a farther character of this lady and of her brother Lord 
Rokeby at the end of the article of Mrs. Scott’s Gustavus Ericson, 
frol. iv. p. 265. 
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“ Thursday last died, aged 83, the Rev. Robert 
Potter, M. A. Prebendary of Norwich, arid Vicar of 
Lowestoff, in Suffolk. Mr. Potter has long been 
known to the literary world as the translator of the 
three great writers of the Greek drama ; of all the 
translations in our language, this undoubtedly 
possesses a superior claim to excellence ; not mere- 
ly from the felicity with which it has been executed, 
but from the singular fidelity by which the genius 
and manner of the respective writers are presented 
to us. When we further consider the magnitude of 
the undertaking, and that it was the work of one 
man, we cannot but rank Mr. Potter (not to mention 
his original publications), among those to whom 
British literature is especially indebted. In his 
private character, he exhibited a mind of strong 
sensibility and elevated sentiments ; and his prin- 
ciples and conduct wfere such as to do honour to his 
profession and country.” t 

The following article also appeared at the same 
time. 

, \ 

a Mr. Potter was one of the best classical scholars 
of his time. His translations of the Greek dramatic 
writers are proofs of poetical energy as well as pro- 
found erudition. He distinguished himself by other 
works of learning and genius ; but he was entitled 
to still higher praise for the benevolence of his dis- 
position and rectitude of his conduct. The living 
of Lowestoff is in the gift of the Bishop of Norwich, 
who will perhaps find it a difficult matter td fill 
the vacancy left by Mr. Potter, who executed its 
duties with exemplaiy piety without ostentatious 
zeal,” 
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Ant, DCXVIII. JACOB BRYANT. 

From the Sun Newspaper, S3 Nov . 1804. 

“Jacob Bryant, Esq. We have already 
stated that this venerable ornament of literature 
died on Tuesday the 13th instant at Chippenham, 
Bucks, aged 89, deeply regretted by all who knew 
him. His death was in consequence of a wound on 
his shin, occasioned by his foot slipping from a 
chair, which he had stepped on to reach a book in 
his library ; thus did he die, as he had lived, in 
search of knowledge. As a small but sincere tribute 
to his memory, a friend is induced to give a short 
sketch of his character, which an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with him for the last thirty years enables 
him to do. 

“ Jacob Bryant, a man, whose whole life had 
been devoted to the acquirement of learning, and 
the goal of whose labours was a firm settlement of 
conviction in religion. He had by study amassed 
an erudition, which was paralleled by few and sur- 
passed by none ; his piety grew out of his learning, 
and was only equalled by it. With the mildness of 
a child, he united the firmness of a stoic ; from a 
mind truly Christian, his precepts flowed with milk 
and honey. Though belonging to the lay part of 
the community, his efforts in the cause of religion 
were as unceasing as they were satisfactory. His 
studies were chiefly directed to one object, the de- 
velopement and establishment of universal truth ; 
this he knew could only be effected by removing 
the doubts of the sceptic, and softening the heart of 
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the infidel. The tenets of his own life were those 
of a true Christian; and though he looked upon 
Providence rather as an indulgent than an angry 
father, yet his walk through life shewed his convic*- 
tion of the necessity of never forgetting the “one 
thing needful.” 

“ Were it necessary to add any thing farther of so 
good a man, it might be truly said, that in society 
he stood unrivalled ; as a companion he was both 
communicative and attentive, of unaffected manners, 
and manly cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy 
. to be pleased. Such a man was Jacob Bryant; 
such a man his friends have lost, and such a loss 
they have to deplore.” 

. Aet. DCX1X. An Account of Sir James 
Steuart, Bart. 

Sib Jambs Steuabt was the only son of Sir 
James Steuart, Bt. Solicitor General of Scotland, to. 
Queen Anne and Geq. I. (by Anne, daughter of 
Sir Hew Daliymple,) son of Sir James Steuart, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, 1693. He was born 
Oct. 31, 1713; was educated at the University of 
Edinburgh, and chose the profession of the law ; 
but led by the fashion of his countiy to foreign 
travel, he lost five years abroad, and returned to 
Scotland, an accomplished gentleman, 1740, and 
married October 35, 1743, Lady Frances, daughter 
of the Earl of Wemyss. He now retired to his seat 
at Coltness, but returning to Edinburgh 1745, re- 
newed the connexion with the Pretender, which he 
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had formed at Rome in an evil hour. Hence he 
retired to Paris, and on the hopes of his party being 
blasted, settled at Sfcdan, where he remained till 
1754. He then employed several years in study. 
At length his son’s education induced him to re- 
move to Paris. In 1755 he carried his family into 
Flanders, and at this time began to communicate 
the fruit of his literaiy studies to the world. He 
published at Frankfort on the Main, where he re- 
sided in 1757, u A Vindication qf Newton’s Chro* 
nology,” in Fretach, which engaged him in much 
controversy. In June 1757, he settled at Tubingen 
in Germany, and here published his “ Treatise on 
German Coins,” in the German language. ' In 
1758, he travelled for his health through the. Tyrol 
to Venice, where he met Lady M. Wortley Mon- 
tagu. Hence he returned to Tubingen, and pub- 
lished in Jan. 1761, u A Dissertation upon the doc- 
trine and principles of money, applied to the Ger- 
man Coin.” In this year he had so far softened re-, 
sentment at home us to obtain his son a cornetcy in 
the British service. He now left Tubingen, ' and 
settled at Antwerp, from which resorting to Spa, he 
was on some suspicion sent by the French a state 
prisoner to the fortress of Charlemqnt. This ill 
treatment produced a remonstrance to the British 
government, and the peace ensuing, Sir James was 
restored to his liberty. 

At length our author obtained an assurance from 
those in power, that he should not be molested at 
home; on which he hastened to London, and in 
1763 retired to Edinburgh, and thence soon settled 
at Coltness. “ It was in the quiet of this retire* 
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ment, that Sir* James probably put his last hand to 
his “ Inquiiy into the Principles of* Political (Eco- 
nomy,” the labour of eighteen years diligent search. 
This was the last work which Andrew Millar pur- 
chased, and for whioh he gave 5001. but when the 
book was published in 1767, it did not sell fast, ac- 
cording to his own phrase, whereby his last bargain 
was in the end found* to be his worst. This is one 
of those books, with regard to which the critics and 
the public differed in opinion. Yet in behalf of 
the reader, it ought to be remembered, that the 
subject was, at that time, new in Britain, and as 
difficult as it was uncommon ; that to perform a 
task is seldom agreeable even to the few, to Whom 
a task can be set ; that he, who professes to inform 
more than to please, must attract by his manner, 
while he displays in his matter the extent of his 
knowledge, and the usefulness of his informations. 
Adam Smith has been heard to observe that he 
understood Sir James’s system better from his con- 
versation than his volumes.* But we must miti&ate 

O 

this sarcasm, when we recollect that these two emi- 
nent men, of* the fcame country and age, were com- 
petitors ill science, and rivals in fame.” 

In 1769 be published u Considerations on the in- 
terests of the County of Lanark,” in the name of 
Robert Frame. * 

\ r 

* “ The Inquiry into the Principles of Political (Economy waa 
published at London, in two 4to. vols. 1767. It was reprinted at 
Dublin 1770, ia 3 vols. 8vo. and it was then very widely circulated 
in the Colonies. The best analysis of that very complicated and 
extensive sutyect ia to be seen in the Table of Contents, which is 
prefixed to each volume. 7 ’ 
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The time at last arrived, when the solicitations of 
his friends procured his pardon to pass the Great 
Seal, 1771. In 1772 he printed “ The Principles 
of Money applied to the present state of the Coin 
of Bengal.” . He now wrote also “ A Plan for in- 
troducing a uniformity of Weights aod Measures,” 
published since his death, and engaged in metaphy- 
sical enquiries, which produced “ Observations on 
Beattie’s Essay on Truth,” and “ Critical Remarks 
on the Atheistical falsehoods of Mirabaud’s System 
of Nature, 1779,” which be followed by “ A Disser- 
tation concerning the motive of Obedience to the 
Law of God.” 

At length this eminent person died Nov. 26, 1780, 
aged 67, leaving one son, the present Sir James 
Steuart, (Denham) Bart, a General in the Army, and 
Colonel of the 12th Dragoons.* 


Art. DCXX. Mrs. KATHERINE PHILLIPS. 

[From Oldys.J 

“ Mrs. Katherine Phillips was born 1 Jan. 
1631, being twenty-six years old on 1 Jan. 1657, as 
she says in one of her own poems. She married Mr. 
Phillips very young. 

“ Her husband being a sufferer by the prevailing 
Power in the Civil Wars, to read the poem expressing 
her brave and faithful heart to him, in the- comfort 
she administers to him under the affliction, of Jus re- 
duced and straitened circumstances, that as the Par- 
liament has rescued him, Providence would do so 

* Abridged from the Life annexed to * The Works of Sir }UM 
Steuart, in 6vols.8?o. 1805: 
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too, it must be a hard heart, that can read the poem 
withoutreturning her some affection, or sympathiz- 
ing in her tenderness towards him ! There is as much 
fire of a virtuous love in this and several other of 
her poems, as there is of a vicious one in any of Mrs. 
Behn’s. 

“ Bishop Taylor addresses his Measures and Offices 
of Friendship in a letter to Mrs. Katherine Phillips, 
1657, 12mo. fid Edit. 

“ Her poems were published in 8vo. a little before 
her death, 1664. Again, enlarged and corrected, 
with her Tragedies of Horace and Pompey, 1667, 
8vo. Again 1669, and 1678, with a bust of her by 
W. Faithorne, and Prefoce to Sir Charles Cotterell : 
again 1710, 8vo. by Tonson. 

She wrote under fictitious names : Antenor is her 
husband ; 'Lucasia k Mrs. Anne Owen, whom she 
most dearly loved, and who was admitted into the so- 
ciety in 1651, and had her picture drawn by Sam. 
Cooper, after Mrs. ‘ Montague. Mr. Hemy Lawes, 
'and Dr. Coleman, set several of her songs, &c .* 

She died 22 June, 1664, aged 33. 

She was the daughter of a merchant, of the name 
of Fqwletvft . 

Art. BG&XI. Dr. JAMES CURRIE. 

August 81, 1806, 'died at Sidmouth, in the SOtK, 
year of his age, after a lingering and painful illness, 
supported with exemplary fortitude, James Currie, 
M. D. F. R. S. late of Liverpool. The works of this 
eminent physician and accomplished man, have long 
ranked him in the eye of the public, among the 
most raecesafol votaries of literature and m ed ical 
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science; while his free and independent spirit, his 
active and judicious philanthropy, his generous and 
feeling heart, will consecrate his memory in the 
large circle of sorrowing friends, among the brightest 
ornaments of nature. 


By a Correspondent. 

“ James Currie, M. D. had lately become an in- * 
habitant of Bath, and would bav,e graced any place 
or society to which he belonged. He bore great 
pain and uneasiness, for several years, with calmness 
and resignation, and finished his course, with afford- 
ing an example of that patienceand fortitude, which 
so eminently distinguished his character through : 
life. His medical abilities were confessedly very 
great. ^Persevering, ingenious, and penetrating, 
few circumstances escaped his observation ; and his 
talent of applying to practice the facts which he had 
observed, was seldom equalled. He was also a re- 
markable instance of the improvement which the cul- 
tivation of the moral duties produces upon the un- 
derstanding. His judgment was not clouded by 
jealousy, or his view of the subject or case in ques- 
tion obscured by partiality, or darkened by preju- 
dice. Equally ready to adopt the . suggestions ^of 
others, as he was those of his own judgment, he 
never deviated from the point aimed at, because the 
whole of the path was not traced out by himself. 
Superior to such considerations, which never prevail 
in exalted minds, he rested his character on higher 
grounds; and the discerning part of mankind soon 
became sensible, that such acquiescence, when it met 
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his own unprejudiced ideas, was an honour to his 
character. Candour and benevolence were the guides 
of his conduct, and led him to esteem and reputation 
in the present world, softened his passage to the 
tomb, and in his last moments disarmed the dart of 
death. Original however, in his ideas, he was bet- 
ter suited to point out the way, than to follow the 
speculations of others; and what he advised,* ob- 
tained a kind of involuntary preference, which* no- 
thing but a consciousness of merit in the adviser 
could have secured. His counsels, though destitute 
of the recommendation of peremptory .assertion, or 
lavish display of pretended success, which sometimes 
overpower when they do not couvince, carried, with 
them the more powerful charms of sense, judgment, 
reflection, and . acquaintance with the subject, and 
Were accompanied with a most amiable and satis- 
factory manner of manifesting these admirable quali- 
fications to the understanding of those with whom 
he conversed. Nor did pain and sickness, however 
embittering they were to the enjoy mentof life, cloud 
hi» faculties, or disorder his temper. He resigned 
life with the same benevolent disposition of mind in 
which he had lived, and with Undiminished powers 
of understanding. The faculties of his mind were 
not, however,, confined to professional subjects. 
Well versed in elegant knowledge, he combined the 
pursuits of ornamental literature with those of the 
severer studies. Poetiy, histoiy, and other branches 
of knowledge that improve the understanding, and 
animate the mind to exert itself in every capacity, 
were held by him in high esteem, and were favourite 
objects of his attention. On these models, selected 
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from the best authors, he formed his own style of 
writing, which was pure, elegant, and correct ; and 
often odorned with passages which, in beauty of 
language, and delicacy and propriety of sentiment; 

• yield to none of which our country can boast. The 
lovers of science might wish his life to have been 
longer protracted ; in which wish all the friends of 
the country, who knew him, would willingly join ; 
bnt wiser Fate says mo : and Reflection steps in and 
warns us, that “ his warfare is accomplished;” and 
that we must not, from partial, or interested, or in- 
deed any human considerations, presume to wish the 
prolongation of suffering to him, who had so long, 
and so eminently struggled with pain and misery— 
and, in the midst of these painful exertions, uniformly 
laboured for the benefit of mankind. 

Bath, Sept. 3, 1805. William Falconer.” 

Art. DOXXII. WILLIAM RYRNE. 

“ On Tuesday, September 24, died at- his house 
in Great Titchfield street, in the 63d year of his age, 
Mr. William Byrne, a distinguished landscape en- 
graver : he was educated under an uncle, who en- 
graved heraldry on plate, but having succeeded in a 
landscape after Wilson, so as to obtain a premium 
from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, it 
was regarded as the precursor of talent ofa superior 
order, and he was sent to Paris, at that time the 
chief -seminaiy in Europe, for the study of .engrav- 
ing, fix* improvement. In Paris he studied succes- 
sively under Aliamet and Wille ; from the forasdr 
of whom he imbibed the leading traits of that style 
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Of engraving which he afterwards adopted as hh 
own : — under the latter he engraved a large plate of 
a storm, after Vernet, but the manual dexterity of 
Wille was alien to his mind, and probably con* 
tributed not much to his improvement, though 
he always spoke of Wille’s instructions with re* 
sped. 

When be returned to England, the success of 
Woollet, as a landscape engraver, had set the fashion 
in that department of the art; but Byrne, disdain* 
ing to copy what he did not feel — perhaps scorning 
the influence of fashion in art, preserved the inde* 
pebdence of his style, and continued to study, and to 
recommend to his pupils Nature, Vivares, and the 
best examples of the French school. 

His larger performances are after Zuccaselli and 
Both; but his principal works (containing probably 
his best engraving) are the Antiquities of Great 
Britain, after Hearne ; a set of Views of the Lakes, 
after Farington ; and Smith’s Scenery of Italy. His 
chief excellence consisting in his aerial perspective, 
and the general effect of his chiaro-scuro ; he was 
more agreeably and more beneficially employed in 
finishing than in etching, and hence he generally 
worked in conjunction with ' his pupils, who were 
latterly his own son and daughters. His manners 
were unassuming; his professional industry unre- 
mitting; 4nd his moral character exemplary. He 
seldom went from' home, bat lived in the bosom of a 
numerous and worthy femily, wtio are now deploring 
their loss.” 

From the Star Newspaper. 
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Art. DCXXIII. . Sketch of the Character and 
ff ritings of Mrs . Elizabeth Carter . 

The following character of Mrs. Elizabeth Gar- 
ter may be relied on, as coming from* the best au- 
thority. . 

“ Feb. 19, 1806, died at her lodgings, in Clarges 
Street, London, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter of Deal; a 
lady long and well known in the literary world, and 
sincerely beloved and respected by a large circle of 
friends, of much eminence, both in regard to their 
talents, their virtues, and their situation in life. 
Hers indeed Were not merely the ordinary attain- 
ments of a female writer; nor even of a second-rate 
schdiarof the more learned sex ; but her’ learning 
was sound, deep, and critical; her knowledge ge- 
neral, and her taste pure and classical. All that 
she understood, she understood thoroughly; arid 
what she hhd once known she never forgot. 

“ Her acquaintance with both dead and living lan- 
guages was such as is seldom met with in one per- 
son. Perhaps no scholar of the present tige knew 
so many, and so well; the late Sir William Jones 
only excepted. Like that eminent linguist, too, she 
particularly delighted in Greek, and was more com- 
pletely, mistress of that language, than she was of 
any other. Hebrew and Latin she understood well ; 
and Arabic enough to read it tolerably, and to add, 
in, a MS. dictionary of her own of that difficult 
language, many different meanings of words and their 
combinations Of the modern tongues she was ac- 
quainted with French, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
Portuguese, of which she preferred Spanish and 
'German. 
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* “ Her knowledge of ancient and modern history 
was equally exact and extensive. Of the sciences, 
astronomy was her favorite study ; and in that she 
had made a very considerable progress. 

V But Mrs. Carter was not only a scholar ; she 
was also one of the most pious and bumble of Chris- 
tians ; one of the kindest relations ; one of the most 
affectionate of friends; one, in its most extensive 
sense, of the most charitable of women. 

“ The superiority of her mind never led her to . 
make others feel their deficiencies ; on the contraiy, 
in the easy society of domestic life, nothing was re* 
markable in her, but the amiable mildness of her un* 
assuming manners, and much attention to genuine 
politeness. 

“Her publications were not numerous ; she read 
more than she wrote, and thought more than she 
said. Her principal work was the Translation Of 
Epictetus, with an admirable introduction to it, 
which has passed through several editions. She 
also published, when very young, a translation from 
the Italian of Algarotti’s Dialogues, from Newton’s 
Philosophy, in 2 Vols. 12mo; and afterwards a 
small volume of Poems, which have been always 
much read and admired ; and of which four editions 
have been printed. 

“ Mrs. Carter was the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Nicholas Carter, D.D. by Margaret sole daughter 
and heiress of Richard Swayne, Esq. of Bere in 
Dorsetshire. She was born at Deal, Dec. 17, 1717, 
and died Ffeb. 19, 1806, in the 89th year of her age. 
Some account of her life and character is preparing 

vot. VII. N 
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for the press by one of her nephews,* who also is her 
executor.” 

Without attempting to anticipate the Life here 
announced, the Editor cannot forbepp adding a few 
literary notices to the just and well-drawn character, 
with which he has been favoured. . . 

Few have ever reigned, for such a length of time, 
in the world of learning, as Mrs. Carter. Nearly 
seventy-two years htfve elapsed, since she first at- 
tracted the notice of.the public for her erudition and 
her genius. She was a correspondent of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine almost from its commencement 4 ; 
and, as it is curious to trace the progress of great 
talents, I shall point out the earliest communications 
which I have discovered in that work. 

It appears that Mrs. C. was the author of a Riddle, 
in Vol. IV. p. 623, (Nov. 1734,) when she bad not 
completed her 17th year, which drew forth the fol- 
lowing lines in the succeeding VoL, for June 173S, 
p. 321. 

“ To Miss Carter, author of the Riddle, in Nov. 
1734. 

“ Ingenious Nymph 1 in mystic numbers skill'd. 

Why are thy pleasing lays so long withheld ? 

Ror we!! the glowiogs of thy fire attest. 

That Phoebus’ frequent visits warm thy breast : 

O let us nqt thy silence still accuse, * ' 

But wake our raptures with thy powerful Muse ; 

To wishing eyes present thy moving page. 

And with thy sister Muses charm the age/' &c, 

• Sylvius; 

* 

* The Rev* Montagu Pennington, Vicar of Westwell in Kent. 
Editor • * . 
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These produced the following answer in the hext 
month, p. 379. * 

. TO SYLVIUS. 

Unsjull’d in numbers a>nd poetic flight. 

How shall the blushing Muse presume to write? 

Unform'd my thoughts, and negligent my lays. 

Can I appear a candidate for praise 1 • . 

’ O did those raptures in my bosonrglow, * 

Which in Fidelia’s moving accents flow ; 

Unhid I would confess the sacred flame. 

And stand intrepid in the lists of fame : 

Pleas'd with the trial trace out human life 

Thro' all its scenes of happiness and strife ; 

The hopes and fears, which on its state attend. 

And how in death these different passions end ; 

* • * t 
Proceed in lively colours to display 

The solemn horrors of the last great day ; 

With tuneful force describe the realms aboye; 

The blissful seats of harmony and love. 

These are the lofty subjects I would chuse. 

But these transcend my unexperienc'd Muse ! 

The too unequal task I must decline. 

And to Fidelia’s pen the glorious task resign. 

E. c— b. 

In this year (1735) Mrs: Carter must have Writ- 
ten the sublime and highly^finished lines “ In Diem 
Natalem,” which stand first in her poems, and 
begin, 

« Thou Power Supreme, by whose command I live l 

as she says, 

“ Scarce eighteen suns have form'd the roiling year. 
And run their destin'd courses round this sphere, 

N % 
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Since, thy creative eye my form survey'd, 

Mid undistinguish’d heaps of matter laid." 

In February, 1738, Mrs, Garter communicated to 
the Gent. Mag. Vol. VIII. p. 99, the following Rid- 
dle which deserves notice, because it drew forth the 
high praises of the celebrated Samuel Johnson, then 
struggling into fame, and who published at that pre- 
cise ‘period (May 1738) his u London, ,y — “ remark- 
able,” says Cave, (ij). p. 269,) u for having got to a 
second edition in the space of a week.” 

A RIDDLE. 

Nor form, nor substance, in iny being share; 

I’m neither fire, nor .water ; earth, nor air ; 

From motion’s force alone my birth derive ; 

I ne’er can die, for never was alive : * 

And yet with such extensive empire reign, * 

That very few escape my* magic chain : 

Nor time nor place my wild excursions bound ; 

I break all order; Nature's laws confound; 

Raise schemes without contrivance or design, 

And make apparent contradictions join ; 

Transfer the Thames, where Ganges’ waters roll ; 

Unite th' equator to the frozen pole: 

Midst Zembla’s ice bid blushing rubies glow. 

And British harvests bloom in Scythian snow ; 

Cause trembling flocks to skim the raging main. 

And scaly fishes graze the verdant plain ; 

Make light descend, and heavy bodies rise ; 

Stars sink to earth, and earth ascend the skies. 

If Nature lie deform’d in wintry frost. 

And all the beauties of the spring be lost. 

Rais’d by my power new verdure decks the ground. 
And smiling flowers diffuse their sweets around. 
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The sleeping dead I summon from the tomb, 

And oft anticipate the living’s doom ; 

Convey offenders to the fatal tree, 

When law or. stratagem have set them free, 

Aw’d by no checks, my roving flight can soar 
Beyond imagi nation's active power ; 

I view each country of the spacious earth ; 

Nay visit realms; that never yet had birth ; 

Can trace the pathless regions of the air ; 

And fly with ease beyond the starry sphere? 

So swift my operations in an hour, . 

I can destroy a town, or build a tower ; 

Play tricks would puzzle all the search of wit. 

And shew whole volumes that were never writ. 

In sure records my mystic powers contest. 

Who rack’d with cares a haughty tyrant’s breast. 
Charg’d in prophetic emblems to relate 
Approaching wrath, and his peci^liat fate. 

Oft to the good by heaven in mercy sent, 

I’ve arm’d their thoughts against some dir^ event ; 

As oft in chains presumptuous villains bind. 

And haunt with restless fears the guilty mind. 

. Eliza.* 

u I have composed a Greek Epigram to Eliza,” 
says Johnson to Cave, “ and think she ought to be 
celebrated in* as many different languages as Lewis 
le Grand.” t 

Accordingly, in Gent. Mag. for April, 1738, p. 210, 
is found the following : 

• In the same vol. p. 159, is an imitation of Hof. Lib. I. Ode 22, 
by Mrs. C. * 

f Bohwell’s Life of Johnson, 1. 100. 
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Ek TO Tlis W£pi TOOV 

f A iviypa. 

Tou KaAAouf Swap u n rt\os ; Ztvg iravra SiSaxtv 
Ku 7 rg*Jt, aurou Xxfi7TT^a 4 ptp7iXt Of«« 

Ex A*o? ffrn; ovaf , S’siof ttot’ tyfaxpw *0/u,t|jo?, 
AWa ToS* £K S’l/tlTOUff Ku7Tf If Ovag . 

ZfUJ pOWO{ <p\oyO£VT£ TroX&lf £X7Tff<T£ JCEfOtUVa, , 

O ppouri "Kapitsa Atof Ku7rj *c piVa ^£f£t. 

• in Efts# Enigrrta. 

• , 

Quis formae modus imperio?. Venus arrogat audax 
. Omnia, nec curse sunt sua sceptra Jovi. 

A Jove Maeonides descendere Somnia narrat, 

Hsec veniuut Cypriae Somnia missa Deae. 

Jupiter unus erat, qui stravit fulmine gentes ; 

• . Nunc armant Veneris lumina tela Jovis. 

In the same volume of Ment. Eag. p. 315, appear* 
ed Mrs. Carter’^ elegant lines* beginning, 

“ While clear the night, and every thought serene/' 

which now stand second in her collection. * * 

In this year she translated, for Cave, “ Crousaz’s 
Examen of Pope’s Essay on Man,” which is an- 
nounced in the Register of Books for November, p. 
*608; of which, amongst Dr. Birchs’s ’ MSS. is the 
following notice : 

u Elizce Carterce, S.P.j), Thomas Birch., Vqr- 
sionem fuam Examinis Crousaziani jam perlegi* 
Surinam styli et elegantiam, 8$ , ip re df/ficillimfi 
proprietatem, admiratus. Dabam Npvepab. ‘3f°. 
1738. t 

And about this time, in a letter fropa Mr. Cave to 
Dr. Birch, “ Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. to under- 

* The four last lines are now left out. 
f Boswell’s Life of Johnson, p. 116. 
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taken translation of Boethius De Consolatione, be- 
cause there is prose and verse, and to put her name 
to it, when published.” 

In feent. Mag. for March 1739, *p. 132, appeared 
her “ Verses to the Memory of Mrs. Rowe,” with 
her signature at length. In the December following, 
p*657, is inserted the ensuing compliment. 

ON ELIZA. 

Once witty Sappho polish’d Greece adofn’d ; 

Her learned Dacier Gallia lately mourn’d ; 

And happy we could boast our tuneful Rowe, 

As chaste a Muse as ever sung below : 

At that soft name what eye but weeps anew 1 

To worth so rare a tribute justly due ! 

But. see Apollo still on Britain smile. 

And bid Eliza charm our favour’d isle ! * 

Blest maid, in whom their graces all combine, 

• Wit, learning, virtue, and a vein divine ! 

Amasius. 

In the same Vol. p. 599, Nov. 1739, was first pub- 
lished the celebrated Ode to Melancholy. 

H was also in this year, whf n only aet. 22, th# 
she translated “ Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy, ex- 
plained for the use of the Ladies ; in six Dialogues 
of Light and colours. From the Italian of Sig. Al- 
garotti. Printed for ' Edw. Cafe, 2 vols. 12mb.” 

♦ Ift the preceding year were published “ Seventeen Sermons on 
divers Subjects, by Nicolas Carter, D. D. Vicar of Tilmanston?, &c. 
Printed by. E. Cave, and Sold by C. Rivington, 8vo. and in Gent. 
Mag. 1739, p. 1&5, are <c Verses from' a Mother to her Daughter, 
with Dr. Carter’s Sermons,” signed Melissa. 
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which produced the following compliment, in 
Magazine for J une, p. 322 . 

To Miss Carter , on her Translation of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Philosophy, explained for the use of the La- 
dies. From the Italian of Sig . AlgarottL 
Till Algarotti rose, bat few could trace 
The piercing Newton thro' unbounded space ; 4 

A genius great as his the task requir’d ; 

Most, what they knew not to explain, admir’d ; 

No dark abstracted reasoning here we find. 

To cloud perception, and fatigue the mind 5 * ♦ 

But to adorn the pleasing truths conspire 
* Fontenelle’s fancy, and our Newton’s fire; 

And each with each so happily unites. 

That, while the sense instructs, the wit delights ; 

Still ease and clearness reign throughout the whole ; 

‘To every part give beauty, life, and soul. 

Thus to the eye reflects the polish’d glass 
Soft Mira’s every charm of shape and face : 

But we, perhaps, these treasures ue’er had known, 

Had not their worth, confest, to Carter shone ; 

No pen could better all tbeir charms impart. 

Her judgment equal to her happy art. 

. Now may the British fair, with Newton soar 
•To worlds remote, and range all Nature o’er ; 

Of motion learn the late discover’d cause, * 

And beauteous fitness of its settled law?. * 

How matter hence Its various forms supplies. 

And fills this earth, and those expanded skies ; 

How the Sun’s orb^mifs unnumber’d rays, 

WhHe each the rainbow's many dyes displays ; 

What giyes it with exhaustless fires to flame, 

The same in lustre, and its jvarmtb the same ; 
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What the mild regent of the night attracts. 

And what the sea’s returning tides directs ; 

Whence the successive changes spring we see, 

How all things vary, and how all agree. 

Be thine the glory to have led the way. 

And beam’d on female minds fair science' ray ; • 

Awak'd our fair frorp too inglorious e^se^ 

To meditate on- 1 hemes sublin\e as these ; 

The many paths of Nature to explore. 

And boldly tread where none have reach’d before : 

To thee they owe, the stranger charm’d shall tell, 

That, as in beauty, they in wit excel. 

Ah why should modesty conceal thy name? 

Th’ attempt were vain, to hide such worth from fame ; 
The polish’d page Eliza’s hand betrays, 

And marks her well-known softness, warmth ahd ease. 

J. Swan. 

Mrs. Carter continued for some years to contri- 
bute her poems to the Gent. Mag. In 1744, p. $89, 
appear her lines, which now stand the seventh of her 
collection and many others may no doubt be found 
scattered through that respectable publication ; but 
it is time to have done with this search for them. 
Mrs. Barbauld says the Ode to Wisdom * first came 
forth in Richardson’s Clarissa, but without the wri- 
ter’s consent. It was not till more than twenty years 
after this period, that Mrs. C. ventured to form them 
into a separate volume. And it is a strong proof 
that not even the union of fame and merit willal- 
ways secure a wide and rapid sale, that these poems 
have yet only reached a fourth edition, + which has 

* It appeared in Gent. Mag. 1747 , p. 585. 
f The first edition was in 1762. The third in 1776. The fourth In 
1789. 
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been sixteen years in circulation,' while crude abor- 
tions, tinsel nonsense, or vapid and prosaic rhymes, 
have found instantaneous purchasers, and exhausted 
numerous impressions. 


Additional Memoirs of • 

MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER. 

WRITTEN AFTER THE PUBLICATION OF HER LIFE BY MR. PENNINGTON. 

Few have enjoyed, a more deeply rooted, or widely 
extended reputation than the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
(Barter. Her early fame for profound learning, 
her talents for poetry, her masterly skill* in the 
science of ethics, her long acquaintance with those 
most distinguished for the union of genius and rank ; 
her incomparable private virtues, and her protracted 
life, furnished a combination of claims to celebrity, 
whi^h had their full effect. Mrs. Carter was born 
at Deal in Kent, Dec. 16, 1717; and died Feb. 19, 
1806, two months after she had completed her 88tb 
year. 

The materials, from which I shall draw roy results 

in thfc sketch, are of the most authentic kind. They 

ai*e*to be found in the Memoirs, just published in a 

quarto volume, by her nephew * and executor , the 

Rev. Montagu Pennington, A. M. of North- 

bourn e, near Deal; a man of the most amiable dis- 

* • 

position, and enlarged mind, well worthy of such an 
aunt, and whose great talents, and various acquire- 
ments, (hitherto a little obscured by the veil of indo- 
lence) have been known to his intimate acquaintance 

i • • * f 

* Son of her sister Margaret, married to the late Rev. Dr. Pen- 
nington. 
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from his boyhood ; but who, considering humility as 
a moral duty, will not lightly forgjve me for what I 
have thus presumed to say. 

It is not my intention to copy or extract from these . 
Memoirs; which they, who wish to satisfy their 
curiosity, will of course peruse. They will find in 
them much curious matter, some interesting anec- 
dotes, and, wbat is still more valuable, a collection 
of opinions and remarks on many of the most im- 
portant points in morhls and religious faith, which 
call for our decision, expressed in language elegant, 
clear, nervous, and sublime. With riches of this 
sort almost every page abounds ; and it is utterly 
impossible for an abstract to give any idea <of the 
original. Facts may be epitomized ; but what de- 
pends on the colour of the language, as well as on 
the force of the thought, can neither be abridged, 
nor transmuted into other words. These Memoirs 
are formed principally from Mrs. Carter’s own let- 
ters, which upon all occasions were well considered, 
and full of weighty ore. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Carter was the eldest daughter of 
Dr. Nicholas Carter, who* with other preferment, 
had-tbfe cure of the chapel of the town of Deal* in 
Kent. A maritime tovtn, situated as Deal is, prin- 
cipally employed in supplying the ships lying in the 
Downs, does not seem particularly .propitious to the 
nutriment of literature. But her ' (father; notwith- 
standing his heavy professional labours, continued 
to cultivate his acquisitions 1 as a profound scholar 

i % 

* The mother church is at what is called Upper Deal, a mile from 
the town. 
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and to impart his learning to his children. It is a 
circumstance not a little singular, that his daughter 
Elizabeth discovered such a slowness of faculties at 
the outset, as to make him despair of her progress 
in intellectual attainments, even with the aid of the 
greatest industry, and the most ardent desire, which 
characterized her efforts. She herself, however, 
though mortified and sorrowful at her.own diffi- 
culties, resolved to persevere ; and her perseverance 
was crowned with unexampled success. Theclouds, 
that -were long in breaking, gradually dispersed* be- 
fore the rays of her mind; and then, all at once 
sailing away, left a prospect before her of unmingled 
splendour. 

She early became mistress of Latin, Greek, French, 
German ; and afterwards understood Italian, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, and Hebrew; and last of all, 
acquired something of Arabic. Nor was she merely 
learned; beforeshe had completed her seventeenth* 
year, she exhibited her talent for composition : nay, 
many of her poetical attempts were at this period 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1734,* 
by Cave, " who was a friend of her father. They 
have her signature of Eliza. This, extraoriiinary' 
display of genius, and acquirements, procured her 
immediate celebrity ; and the learned flocked about 
her with admiration. In 1738, at her age of twenty, 
Cave published a quarto pamphlet of her Poems, now 
little known. They have net her name ; but many 
of them had been already printed in Cave’s periodi- 
cal work. Whendwenty-four years afterwards, Mrs. 

* See ante . ♦ 
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Carter published the small collection of her poetry, 
with her name, only two of the fijrsjt publication, the 
Lines on her Birthday, and the Ode of. Anacreon, 
were admitted. 

Jn 1739 she translated The Critique of Crousaz on 
Pope's Essay on Man , and in the same year gave a 
translation of Algaroiti's Explanation of Newton's 
Philosophy for the Use of the Ladies . It is not sur- 
prising that the variety of these attainments should 
make her generally courted. * The Countess of Hert-, 
ford now solicited her correspondence ; Dr. Johnson 
pursued her with unusual respect and praise; Wal- 
ter Harte sought her society ; and Savage addressed 
her with awkward adulation. At the same time she 
received the warmest thanks, from Mrs. Rowe’s sur- 
viving relation, for her elegant lines on the death of 
that celebrated female writer. Nor was her tame 
confined to her own country : it spread over Jhe 
Continent of Europe; and drew forth the incense of 
lavish admiration from the pen of that prodigy of 
premature literature, Bara tier. 

In 1741 she . commenced an acquaintance with 
Miss Katherine Talbot; a woman of the most ex- 
quisite qualities both of the head and heart, who 
was ttyree years younger than herself.* T.his was 
• * * • 

* Miss Talbot w*s • niece to Lord Chancellor Talbot. Her 
father, the Rev. Edward Talbot, died in 1720, before her birth. . She 
herself died in Jan. 1770, set. 50. After her death, Mrs; Carter se- 
lected from her papers, her M Reflections on the Seven bays of* the' 
Week,” which she published ; and afterwards her ** Essays in Prose 
and Verse,” which also found a wide circulation. The last edition 
of both in one, was in 12mo. 1795. Her mother survived to the age 
of ninety-tjro. 
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an important event of her life on many accounts. 
The intimacy of their friendship, the importance of 
their correspondence, and the exalted piety of both, 
made it the main ingredient of their mutual happi- 
ness; and in addition to this, it produced a friend- 
ship with Dr. Seeker, then Bishop of Oxford, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, with whom 
Miss Talbot resided, which extended her knowledge 
of the world, cherished her profound learning, and 
exercised the deep piety of her thoughts. To this 
event is to be traced her undertaking, and domplet- 
irig, the work, by which her fame has been most 
known abroad, and will longest be remembered by 
scholars at home, — her Translation of Epictetus . 

It Was not, however, till the beginning of 1749, 
that this translation was commenced. It was then 
sent up in sheets, as finished, to Miss Talbot, who 
^atnestty pressed its continuance, which was further 
urged by Bilhop Seeker, to whom her friend shewed 
it. Her biographer has given a minute account of 
its progress till its conclusion in Dec. 1752» She 
then, by the Bishop's desire, added notes andan'in- 
troduction, both admirably executed; and tire work 
was sent to press in June 1757, and finished in April 
1758. At the entreaty of her friends she permitted 
it to be published by subscription ; and by thfeir li* 
berality, it produced her a clear 10001. 

Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Montagu had been ac- 
quainted from their earliest years. The latter, 
though not boro in Kent, had an early connection 
with it, by her father’s succession to the estate and 
seat at Horton near Hythe, where she passed many 
of her juvenile years. From 1754 their correspond- 
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ence wa^5 regular and uninterrupted ; and Mrs. Car* 
ter’s visits'to Mrs. Montagu at her house in London, 
where she met an union of talent and fank, were 
constant, and at her seat at Sandleford in the sum- 
mer, or autumn, f not unfrequent. The epistolary 
communication between these two gelebrated wo- 
men would probably, in alternate depth and vivacity, 
in soundness of thinking, brilliancy of fancy, and 
elegance of language, exceed any thing of the kind 
which this kingdom can at present boast, if it could be 
jointly laid before the public. Mr. Pennington had at 
first scruples as to hfe part of the materials ; but Mr. 
Montagu, who is in possession of all his aunt's let- 
ters to Mrs. Carter, as well as to others, will, we 
hope, be at last excited to take the troilble (surely 
no very heavy task !) of giving them to the wdrld ; 
for Ae, I presume, Yiever heard any expressions drop 
froip Mrs. Montagu, which could make him floubt 
whether it would not be displeasing to her departed 
spirit.* ; x 

In 1756, Sir George Lyttelton (afterwards Lord 
Lyttelton) visited her at Deal; and from* thence a 
gradual intimacy grew' up between them, Which only 
ended with his life. 

•Not later than this period commenced her ac-* 
quaintance, and friendship with the celebrated states- 

* Mrs. Carter’s intimate friend Mrs. Vesey, wrote on a paper en- 
closed in the b9x containing Mrs. Cartels letters, which she directed 
to t>e returned to her correspondent after her own death : “ I leave 
you the inestimable treasure of your own letters, wishing much you 
wduld give them for the improvement of future minds. You will 
still be doing that good you loved upon earth, wljen you are re- 
moved to those*happy regions, Where I wish I could deserve to meet 
yuu.** Hie Letters of both Mrs. C. and Mrs. M. ha%e been published 
since this was written. 
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man and wit, William Pulteney, Earl of Bath; who 
delighted in her society, and regarded her intellec- 
tual powers and acquisitions with unfeigned admira- 
tion; By his persuasion she published her Poems 
in a thin 8 vo. volume in 1762, and dedicated them to 
him. Tiiey are introduced by an highly panegyrical, 
but not extravagant, and undeserved, copy of verse* 
by her friend Lord Lyttelton. 

In 1763 Mrs. Carter accompanied Lord Bath, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Montagu, with Dr. Douglas, then 
Lord Bath’s chaplain, to Spa. They landed at Ca- 
lais the fourth of J line ; and after visjting Spa, made 
a short tour in Geripany ; and then proceeded down 
the Rhine into Holland; whence through Brussels, 
Ghent, Bruges, and Dunkirk, they- came again to 
Calgi$; and returned to Dover on the 19th of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Penning on has given a series of Mrs. 
Carter’s letters to her friends during this tour, which 
are very entertaining. Lord Bath’s health seemed 
improved by |his tour ; ,but appearances were falla- 
cious; for he died in the summer of 1764. His 
death gave Mrs. Carter d?ep concern. u He left 
the world,” said she, “ in possession of every com- 
fort it had to bestow. With faculties unimpaired, 
and a temper unruffled, and after a long enjoyment 
of the repose and dignity of age, unaccompanjed 
by the pains and weaknesses, which often render 
the close of life so burdensome to the owners, so 
tedious to their attendants, and so pitiable to their 
friends.” 

In August, 1768, Mrs. Carter lost her revered, 
patron and friend, Archbishop Seeker. After much 
general praise, Mrs. Carter says of him, 1 have 
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seen a catalogue of his MSS* which are to be de- 
posited in the library at I^arnbeth;. and well as I wad 
acquainted with his unwearied application, it, sur- 
prised me to find, such monuments of solitary stu- 
diousness in one who had been so much engaged in 
the active duties of his station, whicl\ he executed 
with an exactness and a diligence, beyond any person 
I everknew.” 

Hut a still more dreadful deprivation awaited her. 
A .secret malady began to prey on the frame of her' 
bospm-friend, Mrs.. Talbot: in Oct. 1769, she took 
to herbed, and qn Jan. 9, 1770, expired. “ ; With 
the deepest feeling,” says Mrs. C. of my own un- 
speakable loss of one of the dearest, and most ip- 
valuable bjessings of my }ife, I am to the highest 
degree thankful to the Divine goodness* for rempv- 
ing hpr from fhe multiplied and aggravated suffer- 
ings, which in a longer struggle with such a dis- 
temper must probably have been unavoidable. The 
'Calm and peaceful sorrow of tenderness and affection 
sweetly alley iated by the joyful assurance of her hap- 
piness, is a delightful ’sentiment compared with what 
I have endured for the last* two or three months. 
***** £Jever surely was there a more perfect pat- 
tern of evangelical goodness, decorated by all the 
ornaments of a . highly improved understanding, and 
recommended by a gweetress of temp*er, and an^dte- 
gance and politeness of manners, of a peculiar and 
.more engaging kind than in any other character I 
ever knew.” 

It was .hot more than fourteen months before, 
that death had taken from Mrs. Carter, her friend 
Miss Sutton, sister *to the late Sir. Richard Sutton,. 

VOL. VII. o . 
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the ted y to whorfi she addreaed these beautiful 
lines,, beginning “ ' Heir of immortal being” On 
this occasion she wrote a beautiful elegy, to be found 
among the later editions of her poems. 

Mre. Carter was now arrived at a time* of life 
when every year was stealing from her some intimate 
triend, or dear relation. . In 1774, she lofct her 
father; not before his age was ripe, for he was in his 
87th year;* to which late period he had preserved 
all his faculties unimpaired, except that his hearing 
. was a little difficult. She. had passed the greater 
part of her life with him. The house in which thejr 
latterly resided was bought by her; and their affec- 
tion had been uninterrupted. Half the year she was 
in the habit of passing in London^ the other fydf 
was spOnt together ih this house. 

It is at this period of the biographer’s w6r&, that 
I confess myself least pleased with the sentiments of 
Mrs. Carter, which he has had occasion 1 to register. 
There is something in her critical opinions regarding 
several* cotemporary ailthors, against which I must 
enter my protest. 1 would not* willingly accuse Mrs. 
Carter of narrowness or prejudice ; .but I feat* that 
on this occasion she exhibits something too much like 
it. To be blinded to the genius of Charlotte Smith; 
or Robert Burns, by an unfavourable conception (and 
I trust ati unprejudiced and unfounded One) Of their 
principles was unbecoming her calm, strong, and 
philosophical mind. To exalt into the rank of 

* No fact seems better ascertained than that longevity is heredi- 
tary : Mrs. Carter was *68 at her death — her eldest brother is now 
84, and as hale and active in all respects, as men ef 60. Mra* 
Montagu was 80, her brother, Lord Rokeby, was on the verge 6f 88; 
their father waS 84. . 
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genius dull writers, merely because she thought them 
good, was a mpre pardonable error. Another trai^ 
which I cannot cohunend, is attributed to her. “ At 
no period of her life was she particularly anfeioqs to 
be known to literaiy persons;’’ — “she rather de* 
dined, than sought their acquaintance.” ' Lord- 
Orford affected this; but Lord Orford, with all bis 
. merits, was a cpxcomb and must not be put in the 
same class with Mrs. Carter. I. could enter into a 
long disquisition on this subject ; but this is not the 
place for it. Indeed her candid and liberal, biogra- 
pher admits, that on these points, . “ she was not 
wholly, free from prejudice.” 1 

In 1782 an event occurred, which, once more dis- 
turbed the uniformity of Mrs. Cartels life. She had 
been under great obligations to Sir William Pulte- 
ney, who very liberally settled on her an annuity of 
1501. g year, which it had been expected by her 
friends that Lord Bath would have done. She there- 
fore' complied with his wishes to aocompany his 
daughter to Paris, though she was now in her sixty 
fifth vea», . She was only absent sixteen days, of 
which one week was spent at Paris, Mrs. Carter 
was not insensible tq the fatigues and ^conveniences 
of this joqrney ; but her sense of them yielded to her 
friendship. 

, Though distant travels were now irksome to her, 
she enjoyed summer tours in her natiye country. 
For two or three successive summers she took, joyr- 
nies of this kind through different parts of England 
with Miss Shappe.* In this way she visited both the 
west, and the north. 

* Afterwards married to Osmund Beauvoir, D. D. and then 

• *4 
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In 1791’ Mrs. Carter had Ihe honour, by the 
Queen’s express desire, of being iptrodnced to her 
Majesty, at Lord Cremorne’s house at Chelsea. Af- 
terwards when the Pri ncess of Wales occupied Lord 
Keith's house in the Isle of Thanet, she called on 
'Mrs. Carter at her house at Deal ; and the Duke of 
Cumberland, when, attending his regiment, the 15th 
Dragpons, at Deal, also paid her a visit. These at- 
tentions do honour to all parties. 

About nine yearB before her death, she experienced 
an alarming illness, of which she never recovered the 
effects in bodily strength. The faculties of'her mind 
remained unimpaired ; and her heart was as warm aft 
ever. In the summer of 1805 her weakness evident- 
ly increased. As the winter approached, and the 
time of her annual journey to London, which she 
never omitted, drew near, her strength and spirits 
/appeared to revive; On the 23d of December she 
left Deal for the last time, having six days before 
completed her 88th year, and on the 24th arrived at 
her old lodgings in Clarges Street. For some day« 
she seemed better, and . visited some of her old 
friends, particularly her very intimate friend, Lady 
Crenjorne. . On the fourth of January she exhibited 
symptoms of alarming weakness ; after which all her 
strength gradually ebbed away, till about three 
o’clock of the morning of the 19th of February, 1806, 
when she expired without a struggle or groan. 

: Perhaps in the whole range of English biography, 
few, if any, characters, of more admirable qualities of 
mind, qr mote perfect goodness can b6 found. Many 

to Andrew Douglas/ M. D. who had formerly married Mrs. Carter’s 
'half-sister. She died 1807. 
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more brilliant characters may undoubtedly be pointed 
out i many to whom the highest traits of genius may 
be more strictly ascribed. At the same time, they, 
who deny a high degree of genius to Mrs. Carter, ap- 
pear to me to have a jiarrdw conception of that term. 
Tfhere was a combination of generally inconsistent 
features in her mind, which seems to deserve parti- 
cular observation. Her faculties were slow* 'and 
slowness is almost always connected with dulness. 
Let any one of good taste, read the prose or poetry 
of Mrs. Carter, and say, if it be dull. There is a 
strength and spirit pervading it, which scarcely fails 
in' a single instance. It seems as if the avenues to 
her perception were difficult of access ; but that 
there were. the embers of a fire within, capable of 
blazing into a powerful flame. 

It would be idle to deny, that there afe characters,’ 
a thousand degrees less perfect than Mrs. Carter, 
with whose wild weaknesses we may involuntarily 
be seduced- into more idolatrous love. We look up 
to her considerate arid highly regulated mind with 
awe; we know that she is to be led astray by no 
passion ; seduced by no eloquence ; deceived by no 
airy castles ; and blinded by no splendor of fancy. 
To all the amiable frailties, which too often connect 
themselves with genius, her rigid morality applies 
the. Wand of truth, fcnd, shewing them in their real 
colours, strips them of their delusions. Not that 
her bosom was stern, or her judgment severe; she 
pitied and forgave, though she never lost her. discri- 
mination. 

If there be any, who suppose her opinions were 
those of a recluse, and that. she formed her ideas of 
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the world, at too great a distance frdin -the scenes of 
apt’ual observation, they know little of her life and 
habits. For half of every year she not, only mixed 
with society, but with society most qualified, from 
station and talents, to form sound practical opinions, 
and to penetrate into what was passing behind the 
curtain of this deceitful theatre. Was her thought- 
ful ahd investigating mind idle at the confidential 
tables of Archbishop Seeker, Lord Bath, Lord 'Lyt- 
telton, and Mrs. Montagu ? She knew the world 
well ; but her candour and the structure* of her mind 
made her slow in judging, and reserved in'imparting 
her thoughts. * 

The leading principle of her long life was hfcr re- 
ligion. It was the result not merely of ah early im- 
pression, but of calm, deep, and constant investiga- 
tion. She was no enthusiast ; her reason was un- 
alterably convinced, as well as her heart inalienably 
attached, humility, charity*, content, submission, 
gratitude to the Creator, and admiration of his works 
> were unceasingly predominant in her bosom, and 
her actions. She was happy because she was, good : 
no worldly passions ruffled her feelings ? all was 
serene ahd gentle, as the sea when the moon-bdam 
sleeps upon it. One subject alone raised her ihto 
a fervid temperament ; it was the^xalted emotion of 
piety. 

As to her learning, it would be difficult to n&me 
any scholar, whose acquirements were equally pro- 
found, various, and digested. She seems never to 
have been content with employing merely her me- 
mory ] her reason was always exercised ; and* every 
thing passed through the ordeal of her best powers. 
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It is probable she yead little for mere amusement ; 
she lpst no time in an idle play .of the fancy; she 
never lounged overbooks with unseized, or uw- 
arranged, half- formed) ideas. By method thei^fore, 
and equal, calm, and duly portioned industry, never 
exhausting itself, and thus, never ceasing, every 
week during the greater portion of her lqng life 
added t,o her strength; light broke in upon her from 
a thousand quarters j and her mind became a tem- 
ple, in which every part was fujl of order, symmetry, 
and beauty ; and the whole irradiated, as it were, by 
a sacred sunshine. 

I now come to Mrs. Carter’s poetry.. I have more 
than onCe remarked, that this divine art is of a na- 
ture so subtile qnd aerial as to elude the grasp of 
any definition that has yet come within my know- 
ledge. I feel confident that any definition, which 
would exclude the compositions of Mrs. Carter, 
must be very erroneous. We may appeal to a cer- 
tain glow of the heart, and elevation of thought, 
which they produce, as tests superior to all the 
rules, which can be laid down. I hate pedantic 
<criticism,< and trite remarks, on imagery, and inven- 
tion, and I know not what other common-place re- 
quisites, of which the praise is often bestowed on the 
tnost vapid and ‘mechanical productions, as lifeless 
as the simpering wooden-head on which are exhi- 
bited the gaudy ornaments of a mi ilUper’s shop. It 
is the pervading soul, which bespeaks the effusion of 
real genius. • The early poe«H6 of Mrs. Carter are 
chaste, just, aitd elegapt ; the latter are sublime. In 
all, the efforts of the head are regulated, and tinged 
by the jnovemehts of a virtuous heart The vigour 
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of her mind continued to strengthen in a, wonderful 
degree till ’her thirty-sixth year. At that period, 
1753, she attained a style of poetical composition, 
which, as long as she continued to write verses, she 
never lost; but, perhaps, never exceeded. It is 
characterized by sublimity of sentiment (which sure- 
ly is* as much the essence of poetry as the most 
splendid imagery) expressed with astonishing purity 
and strength of language, and harmony of versifica- 
tion. Let me justify my assertions by copying the 
poem of 1753, to which I have alluded. 


. • . " To Emilia, 1753. 

“ Say, dear Emilia, what untry'd delight. 

Has Earth, or Air, or Ocean, to bestow, 

That checks thy active spirit's nobler flight. 

And bounds its barrow view to scenes below 1 

Is life thy passion 1 Let it not depend 

On flattering pulses, and a fleeting breath : . 
In sad despair the fruitless wish must end, 

That seeks it in the gloomy range, of death. 

This world, deceitful idol of thy soul. 

Is all devoted to his tyrant power : 

, To form his prey the genial planets rojl ; 

To speed his conquests flies the rapid hour* 

This verdant earth, these fair, surrounding skies. 
Are all the triumphs of bis .wasteful reign:’ . 
*Tis but to set, the brightest suns arise; 

T’is bjit to wither, blooms the flotfery plain. 

•'t’is but to die, Mortality wa§ born ; 

jjor struggling Folly break? the dread decree ; 
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. Then cease the oommon destiny to mourn. 

Nor wish thy Nature^ laws revers'd for thee. 

The sun that sets, again shall gild the shies ; 

The faded plain reviving flowers shall grace: 

But hopeless fall, no more on earth to rise, ’ , 
The transitory forms of human race. 

.No. more on earth: but, see, beyond the gloom, . 

Where the short reign of time and death expires, 
Victorious o'er. thf ravage of the tomb, . 

Smiles the fair objfcct of thy fond desires. 

• The seed of life, below, imperfect lies, 

To Virtue's hand its cultivation given : 

* .Form'd by her care, the beauteous plant shall rise. 

And flourish with unfading bloom in heaved. 

June 12, 18b7. 


Art. DCXXlV. SAMUEL HARTLIB. 

The following memorials are copied from Ken- 
net’s Political Register, pp. 868-872. An abstract 
of them by the . present Editor may be found in Gent. 
Mag. Vol. LXXII. p. 12/ , 

Mr. HcurtWs, Account of HIMSELF in a Ibtter 
dated 3 Aug. 1660. 

u My father was a merchant, but no. ordinary 
one, being the King of Poland his merchant, who 
hafth founded a church at Posnania in Poland. And 
when .the Jesuits prevailed in that kingdom, he was 
fain to remove himself into Prussia ; where he came 
to’ Elbing, where not any house of credit was yet 
built. But he, with another Patriciue of Breslaw in 
Silesia^ built two stately houses, which, are yet 
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standing at Elbing? being the principal bouses of the 
town;* the budding whereof cost my /JS*t her many 
thousands of rix dollars in those cheap days. Im- 
mediately after he erected, there, Niumferbing,.my 
grandfather, the Deputy of the English Company at 
Dantzick, bringing the English Company to Elbing; 
and so that town by trading came to that splendor 
and wealth wherein it hath continued these many 
years. 

“ My father had married before two Polonian 
gentlewomen, of a noble extraction, both of them 
being ladies, according to the fashions in those 
countries ; in regard of which he obtained the sooner 
his third wife, my own mother. How many sums 
of gold, and erecting of pillars of honour,- both to 
my grandfather and father, were offered both by 
Dantzick, and Elbing, remains yet in the memory of 
some very old people in Prussia. 

“ My mother had two sisters, both which were 
veiy honourably married : one to a Lord Mayor’s • 
son at London, Mr. Clark; and afterward to a 
very rich Knight, Sir Richard Smith, one of the 
King’s Privy Council, she bringing a portion to him 
of 10,0001. sterling. This i? my aunt the Lady Smith, 
who marrying afterwards to Sir Edward Savage, ' 
was made one of the L&dies of Honour to our King’s 
mother. The other sister was married to a younger 
brother, Mr. Peak ; whose son hath now an estate 
of 3001. sterling of land of inheritance yearly, and 
who is. still alive. Our cousin-german, or my aunts’, 
the Lady Smith’s daughter, was married to Sir An- 
thony |rby, at £oatqn, a Ka%b* of 4: or 59001. sterl- 
ing a year; who is still aliveaod a Parliament 
man. 
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f*But before all this, I should have told you; that 
I 'have been upbraided for ray too much negligence 
of my pedigree : whereas they told me that my family 
was of a very ancient extraction intthe German Em- 
pire, there having been ten brethren of the name of 
Hartlib. Some of them have been Privy Counsellors 
to the Emperor, some to other inferior Princes ; 
some Syndicks of Auspurg, and Norimberg. But 
they passed afterwards not so strictly for Udallanta 
in the empire, when some turned merchants; which, 
you know, is derogatory to the German nobility. I 
may speak it with a safe conscience, that I never, all 
the days of my life, reflected seriously upon my pe- 
digree.; preferring my heavenly birth above all 
such vanities, and afterwards studying more, to this 
very day, to be useful to God’s creatures, and ser- 
viceable to his church, than to be rich, or honour- 
able. 

w Let it not seem a paradox unto you, if I fell yoH, 
as long ks I hav£ lived in England, by wonderful 
providences, I have spent yearly out of my oWn be- 
twixt 3 or 4001. sterling a year: and when I was 
brought to public allowances, 1 have had from the 
Parliaments and Councils of State a pension of 3001. 
Getting a year, which as freely 1 have spent for their 
service, and the good of many. 

u l Could fill whole sheets, in what love and repu- 
tation I have lived these thirty yeals in England; 
being familiarly acquainted /with the best of Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Eads, Viscounts, Barons, Knights, 
Esquires, Gentlemen, Ministers, Professors of both 
Universities, Merchants, and att sorts of learned, or 
in any kind useful men, &c« * And ifroli the three 
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kingdoms, Under all the change that have fallen 
out, recommended before and in Parliaments; books 
dedicated to me from several places and countries, 
&c* But I grow weary to pursue such vanities. 

“ To the Right Honourable the Commons of England 
assembled in Parliament , the Humble Petition of 
Samuel Hartlib, Senr. 

. “ Sfteweth, 

“ That your Petitioner, ever since he came into 
this kingdom, hath set himself apart to serve his ge- 
neration in the best objects, ; 

“ First , by erecting & little academy for the edu- 
cation of the Gentry of this nation, to advance Piety, 
Learning, Morality, and other exercises of Industry, 
not usual then in common schools. 

w Secondly, by giving entertainment, and becom- 
ing a Solicitor for the godly Ministers and Scholars, 
who were driven in those days out of the Palatinate, 
and other Protestant churches then laid waste ; by 
which, means, 

tc In the third place, your Petitioner found an op- 
portunity to maintain a religious, learned, and cha- 
ritable correspondence with the chief of note in 
foreign parts ; which, for the space of thirty years 
and upwards, he hath managed for the good of this 
nation, as Well in Civil as Ecclesiastical concern- 
meUts r (as is well known to most of the leading men 
of all parties) by procuring* unto them, ' 

“ 1: Rare Collections of Manuscripts in all the 
Parts of Learning, which your Petitioner freely hath 
imparted, transcribed, or printed, and sent to such 
Us were most capableof making use of them. ‘ 
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<< II, The best experiments of Industry practised 
in Husbandry and Manufactures, and in other inven- 
tions and accommodations tending to the good of 
this nation, which by printing ho hath published for 
the benefit of this age, and of posterity. 

“ III. A constant relief according to his ability or 
address, for poor distressed scholars, both* of-this na- 
tion, and of Foreigners, who wanted employment, to 
recommend them .to such as could make use of their 
service. 

. u IV. A constant .intelligence in matters of Piety, 
Virtue, and Learning, both at home and abroad, with 
those -that were best able to conqur therein, for the 
good of mankind, in all respects. • , 

« Now your Petitioner having continued in this 
course of life for the space of thirty years and up- 
wards, < without. partiality, serving all public and 
ingenuous spirits indifferently,) and. in these great 
and strange revolutions being destitute of support 
to continue this kind of negotiation, and in his old 
and sickly age to maintain himself and his family ; 
for the relief of which, and of his agency, he hath 
been forced • to contract debts, which in the end will 
sink him, except some favourable aspect be shewed 
upto your Petitioner from your' Honours, as the 
patrons of piety and Learning. 

<c May it therefore please your Honours, in con- 
sideration of the Premises, to ^ake your humble Pe- 
titioner,, in to your favourable consideration, that he 
may find from your goodness and bounty £>ome relief 
in this his distressed condition, by being freed fropi 
his debts, and put in a capacity to copfinue his service 
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to the Public, to advance in his generation the best . 
objects for the use of mankind in all kinds. 

“ And your Petitioner, &cu’\ 

In a letter, dated 22 Nov. 1660, Hartljb also re- 
presented his distress to Lord Herbert, in the fol- 
lowing words. 

✓ 

u My most Honoured Lord, 

'“I have been very i}l of late, and by manifold . 
miseries so far oppressed, that 1 could not send this 
week my wonted paper respects. Lord Annesley 
was pleased some months ago to honour me with a * 
visit, having an intimation of my forsaken condition. 
He was pleased to tell me, I sinned, if I did not 
make my condition known. I confess this is a very 
hard duty to be performed, which also I havte de- 
ferred to this day. But Necessity being so urgent, 
(fylitcrte non erusbescunt ), I beseech your Honour 
give me leave to intimate very briefly my present 
most distressed and forsaken condition. I suppose 
your Honour is not ignorant of the Votes, that have* 
passed concerning Gifts, Pensions, Debts, allowed 
or contracted by the former Powers, that all of 
them are made void by this Parliataent : also that 
no (notion is to be made concerning money matters, 
till the debts of the Army and Navy bp first satis- 
fied. .Both these Votes fall most heavily upon your 
Honour’s tormented servant: so that he. hath nor- 
thing to expect of all his arrears, {which amounting 
to seven hundred pounds, yvoirld have fully freed 
him from* all his debts, and given him a present 
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comfortable Subsistence,) nor of hfe yearly pension 
settled upon him by the first Parliament consisting 
of Lords and Commons. I have nothing therefore 
l*eft to keep me alive, with two relations more, -a 
daughter and a nephew, who is attending my sickly 
conditibh. Yo\i see, most honoured . Lord, .how I 
am necessitated to make my humble and hopeful 
application to your so often experimented kindness, 
that yotfr Honour would not leave me, 'nor forsake 
nje at this time, but rather enlarge the bowels of 
ybur loye, by joining with- some other honourable 
worthies,. (I mean chiefly, the Right Honourable 
Earl of Manchester, and the ’forenamed Lord An-^ . 
nesley,) to make up such an assistance, as may save 
your and their most devoted servant from utter 
perishing, till some other means of piiblid love and 
encouragement may be (if it may be) determined. 

I durst not have expressed myself so boldly but 
that I know’your Honour hath been always a persort 
of* solid honour and faithfulness to me, and that I 
really believe, that when the times of Refreshing 
shall come, such deeds of compassion will cerfairtiy 
be honoured and rewarded with exceeding joy.” * •• 


Art.DCXXV. DR. MATTHEW BORBERY. 

I . , ’ . . • ■ ; 

Dr/ Matthew Horbery, a learned and ablp 
divine, was born at Haxay in Lincolnshire, about 
1707, 4nddied at’Stanlafee in Oxfordshire, 22^ June 
1773. His father, who was vicar of Haxay^ died 

* Sfee'Warton’s Juv. Poemsof Milton, Edit. 1785, pp, 118 — 59(>. 
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wben.be was very young; and left bint with so 
small a provision, as with difficulty to conduct his 
education to Lincoln College, Oxford, where he 
obtained a slender exhibition, and in due time was 
admitted into orders. About the period of his be- 
coming A M. be was elected Fellow of Magdalen 
College. He next obtained the vicarage *of Ec- 
cleshall and curacy of Gnosall, from Dr. Smalbroke, 
Bishop of Lichfield ; and then a canonry of Lich- 
field) apd the vicarage of Hanbury. He afterwards 
married Miss Sarah Taylor, and was promoted by 
his college to the rectory, of Staplake, in Oxford- , 
shire. He chose this situation for its retirement, in . 
which he might indulge his favourite propensity tor 
study and meditation In 1744 came forth his 
Treatise on the Eternity of Hell Torments ; and in 
1745, 1747, and 1749, he published three single 
sermons; and after his death, a few more sermons 
were selected from his MSS. and published by his" 
wife’s nephew ; .which were highly praised by Dr.* 
Johnson. Two hundred of his MS. sermons were 
also sold for. 600 guineas. He died at about the* 
age of 66, with the character, of a truly amiable and 
excellent person, and an uncommonly able and 
sound divine t but such was his invincible diffi- 
dence, that nothing could draw him out into 'public 
life. He proceeded A. M. 26 June, 1733; B. D. 22 . 
April, 1743 ; D. D. 4 July, 1745. '* 

Abridged from the Memoir in Gent.. Mag. VoL 
Ixxvi. jp. 331. 
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Art. DCXXVI. THOMAS WRIGHT. 

Thomas Wright, a most ingenious mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, was the son of a carpenter, 
and born at JfyerV Green in the county of Durham, 
23 Sept*. 1711. He was first bound apprentice to a 
clock-maker, 1725, frhin which he got discharged 
1729 ; and soon afterwards opened a school for 
teaching the mathematics at Sunderland. Here ha 
farmed, an unsuccessful attachment, and in conse- 
quence quitted the country ; but soon returned tor 
his occupation- 

He now constructed an almanac for the year 1732, 
from, which he entertained sanguine expectations of 
profit; but was flattered and betrayed by the Coovt 
pany of Stationers, to* whom he offered it. Ho 
then endeavoured to get it printed in Scotland, 
where he was still worse used. j$y the assistance 
however of the Rev. Mr. Newcotne of Sunderland 
he* surmounted these difficulties f and not only gave, 
full scope to his genius, but began to make his 
talents known. He obtained the patronage of Lord 
Scarborough, and by him was brought to London, 
and introduced to the Royal Society, and the Admi-* 
ralty, who approved his intended publication of the 
Pannautiqon, in which he deeply occupied him- 
self in 1734, and which, when finished, gained him 
both profit and fame. 

In 1735 he invented his Hemispheritjm ; and 
. was now employed for some years in similar occu- 
pations; and during this period his introductipn 
among the nobility became so enlarged, that from 
henceforth ah important part of his life ya& engaged 

vol. vij. p 
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in a rotation of visiting at their, houses, where a 
very honourable attention was paid him for his sd- 
entifie knowledge ; on which account he had many 
distinguished pupils among these families ; particu- 
larly those of. the Duke of Kent, Lord CoWper, 
Lord .Essex, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Bristol, Lord 
Limerick, Lord 'Middleton, &c. In these excur- 
sions he also became acquainted with the oelebrated 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 

At this time he was not, however, idle 5 but coi}- 
tributed some valuable treatises to science; and in 
1742 had the honour of declining the situation of 
Chief Professor of Navigation at St. Petersburgh, 
with a salary of 3001. a year. In 1746 he visited 
Irpkuad with Lord Limerick ; and returned the 
next year. But here he collected the materials for 
his Louthiana, of which he published one volume 
in 1748. 

. In. 1756 he began to prepare for his retreat, and 
•build bis house at Byer’s Green ; but continued his 
rambling life till 1762 ; when he finally abandoned 
himself to this seclusion. Here, as might have been 
expected, he was little noticed ; for his genius was 
‘not adapted to the humour of his country neigh- 
bours. When however Dr. Egerton, who had mar- 
ried his old pupil Lady Sophia Grey,, daughter of 
tile Duke of Kent, succeeded to the See of Dur- 
ham, he was a frequent visitor at their hospitable 
table. 

He died at his house at Byer’s Green, and was 
interred at the church of St. Andrew, Auckland, 25 
Feb. 1786 , leaving -a natural daughter, who sur- 
vived him only 18 months, fn bis early fife, he 
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bad contracted a pedantic stiffness of manners, 
Which wag not polished down by his frequent inter** 
course with people of fashion : on the contraiy he 
rather affected to- keep it, though accompanied with 
the' countenance of good humour. His temper was 
gentle and affable, and his mind was generous ; but 
•his studies leading him out of the common track of 
.human affairs, left him very little conversant with 
the ordinary duties of life. There was something 
flighty and eccentric in his nptions ; and a wildness 
of fancy followed even Jiis ordinary projects; so 
that bis bouse was not built or fitted up upon the 
model, or in .the order of other men’s buildings. A 
description of it, by himself, found among his MSS. 
if printed in Gent. Mag. Vol. 63, } p. 213, ftojn 
whence pp. 9, 126,, this memoir is taken. 

*—■ - - ■ : - ‘ ■ - 

Aar. OCX^CYll. WILLIAM SHERARD,LL.D. 

Willi am Smeard, <LL. D. 1694) Fellow of 
All Souf s Coll. Oxf. was a Celebrated Botanist and 
Antiquarian.* He was Consul of Smyrna from 1705 
to 1715, and in 1705 had visited the Seven Churches 
df Asia, and copied near 100 inscriptions. He 
travelled over Asia Minor again in 1709, with Dr. 
Eicantni and Dr. Jbfele, and collected a number of 
ancient inscriptions, deposited in Lord Oxford’s 
library, &c. He died Aug. XI, 1728, and was 
buried at Eltbam, teaming 8001. to tbe Botany -pro* 
fessorship of the PfaysicGarden at Oxford. G*nt. 
Dtvg. VoL 66, jp. 811. 

p 2 
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Akt. DCXXVIII. JAMES SH ERHARD, M.D* 

James, Sherard, M.D. F-.R.S. his younger 
brother, was many years an apothecary in Loridoh ; 
but in. the latter part of life having taken the 
degree of M.D. he retired to Elthata, where he con- 
tinued hir favourite amusement, the cultivation of 
valuable and uncommon plants ; of which a fcirrious 
catalogue was published under the title of 66 Hortus 
Elthamensis, sive plant&rum rariarum quas inhorto 
suo Elthami In Cantio eollegit vir ornatissimus et 
praestantissimus lac. Sherard, M.D. Soc. Reg. et 
ColL Med. Lond. Soc. Gulielmi P.M. frater, deli- 
neationes & descriptiones, quarum historia vel plane 
non, vel imperfecte a rei herbaria^ scriptbribus trfc 1 * 
ditafuit; anctpre Jacobo Dillenio M.D. Londoti, 
1732.” Of this, ?l new edition with the Linnaean 
names was published at Leyden, in 1772. . 

Dr. James Sherard, died very rich, 12 Feb. 1738, 
’ aet. 72, and was buried at Evington in Leicestershire, 
where is a monument to his memoiy. Ibid. 


Art. DCXXIX. REV. ROBERT SMYTH, 
Antiquary. , 

The Rev. Robert Smyth, Rector of Wobdston 
near Peterborough, who died 15 Sept. 1761, aged 
62, was an antiquary of uncommon exactness and 
labour. He was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and was afterwards a Member of the 
Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding. Nothing could 
exceed his attentive industiy, which he* exercised 
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not only in transcribing various Visitation-books 
and monumental inscriptions, but in improving 
them by his own judicious remarks and additions ; 
and in his great collectiohs for the topographical 
history of the counties around him. 

But the work, on which he spent most time, was 
a History of the Sheriffs throughout England, built 
upon that of Dr. Fuller in his Worthies, and “ en- 
larged,” as he says, “ not a little, by beginning at 
the Conquest, and bringing the lists down to the 
present times, distinguishing ^each Sheriff all . the 
way by' his proper title of honour, seat, and coat- 
armour, and adding the history of the chief families 
and persons, with such a mixture of their pedigree 
and descent, as seems proper to attend the whole, 
and particularly to observe in whom, and when, 
any such families came to a conclusion, and in what 
others. their honours, fortunes, &c. became settled 
by their heirs-female, and so as to carry this latter 
part through, (though this part to be only men- 
tioned in brief) to the present possessors of them.” 
These MSS. are supposed to have been destroyed 
after his death. That event happened in consequence 
of bathing* immediately after which he expired in * 
the shop of a friend at Peterborough. Gent. Mag . 
Vol. 66, pp. 637, 913. 


Art.DCXXX. MR. AITOJNT, Botanist. 

•Mr. Aiton, whose name is known to literature 
by his HoRTtrs Ke\ve.nsis, wps born in 1731 at a 
small village near Hamilton in ‘Scotland, Having 
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been brought up to Horticulture, be came in 1754 
to England, and soon after attracted the notice of 
Mr. Philip Miller, the author of the “ Gardener’s 
Dictionary,” and superintendent of the Physio 
Garden at Chelsea. Here he improved his skill in 
botany, which led to hi$ being appointed by the 
Princess Dowager of Wales* and his present Ma- 
jesty, to- form and arrange a botanic garden at Kew, 
in: 1759. 

He had now an opportunity of displaying his sin- 
gular talents. In 34 years he Collected and culti- 
vated nearly 6000 plants ; the greatest number ever 
arranged in any one garden in the world. . 

In 1783 he was appointed to the more lucrative 
superintendence of the pleasure and kitchen gar- 
den, at Kew; while he bad leave to: retain his 
former place* 

The publication of the Hoa/rus Kbwehsis in 
1789- did him great honour. The richness of the 
catalogue, the memoirs of the introduction of the 
. several plants into the English gardens, and the 
scientific execution of* every part of it, caused the 
whole large impression to be sold off in two yeare; 

* He died 1 Feb. 1793,* set. 62; and Sir Joseph 
Banks, and other eminent men,, who had. been his 
friends in life, attended him - to the grave. His 
private character was excellent. Gent Mag > VoL 
. 63, p. 389. 


. Art. DCXXXI. DR. HENRY FELTON. 

Henry Felton, son of John, and grandson of 
Timothy Felton, of Felion in Northumberland, was 
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botn in London, 3 Feb* 167% and educated at Ox- 
ford, sphere he became A.M. 170% and ELD. 1709* 
He was domestic chaplain at Beivoir OastleJ Go* 
Rutland, where he continued* to act under three 
successive Dukes of Rutland ; and addressed to the 
third of them, whilst Lord Roos, his celebrated 
“ Dissertation on reading the Classics^ and forming 
a just style,” by which he still continues to be 
known. He also published eight sermons at Lady 
Aloyer ? s Lecture, 1738 ; and 1 several single sermons. *' 
, In 1711 he was presented to the rectory of Whit- 
well in Derbyshire ; took the degree of JD. D. 1712, 
and in , 1722 was admitted Principal 6f Edmund 
Hall, Oxf In 1736 he was presented to tbevalu- 
able living* of Berwick in Elmet, Yorkshire ; where 
Tie died 1 March, 1739, aet.61. Gent. Mag? Vol. 
63, p. 507. 

‘ ‘ . ■ - g > - ■ - , - - — -T 

Art. DCXXXII. RfcV. RICHARD PAGET. 

' The Rev. Richard Paget, of East-Cranraoie* Co. 
Som. second son of Richard Paget, Esq. of that 
place, and Probationer-Fellow of Magdalen Coll. , 
Ox. died 9 Dee. 1794, aged 28; a He was a young 
- man of as amiable manners, as good abilities ; amongst 
the small' circle of his friends, his; unassuming dispo- 
sition, his easy manners, his varioqp information, and 
even his little peculiarities, were sure to afford plea* 
sure. He was a man of refined taste, of riuicfr critical 
knowledge jin the fine arts, a lover” (and if may 
truly be added a master) “ of antiquarian know- 
ledge, and sincerely attached to the church of Eng- 
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land. He long laboured undfer the savage* of * 
consumption, which cht him off in the prime of 
Mfe.” He was »a Very able correspondent of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in which his contributions 
may be known by his initials, R. P. Gertf. Mag • 
Vol.M,p. 1157, 65, p. £9* 



Art. DCXXXIII REV. DR. . W.. 


HAMPTON. . • 

This very ingenious and learned divine and ma- 
gistrate, Rector of Fanet in the county of Donegal, 
in Ireland, was most cruelly murdered by the 

rebels at the house of the Rev. Dr. Waller, at 

* 

Sharon, in that county, 2 March, 1797. There is^ 
no doubt that he fell a sacrifice to his exertion^ for 
suppressing that spirit of insurrection, which had 
prevailed for some time, in other parts of Ulster, 
and had of late broke out in the district where he 
resided. 

As a scholar he had great claims to distinction 
dud respect. From the tiuje of bis election to a 
^Fellowship of Trinity College, Dublin, he had der 
voted his studies, with equal application and suc- 
cess, to the cultivation of Natural History and Phi- 
losophy. His “ Letters .on the coast of the County 
of Antrim,” very early attracted the notice of phi- 
losophers, as containing an ingenious and masterly 
review of the opinions concerning the origin and 
prpdMction of basaltic strata. » His next publication 

See also more particulars, ibid. p. 382. 
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was. “ An Account.of Experiments for determining 
the Temperature of the Earth’s Surface in Ireland,” 
printed, in the Transactions, of the R. <1. A. foi* 
1788. - . ' ■ 

; jHis removal soon after to a college living, and the 
numerous avocations which' followed it, interrupted 
his philosophical studies: hut he found leisure to 
publish ( f Letters on the French Revolution,” in- 
tended to instruct the middle and lower ranks of his 
countrymen. His last production was a Meraojr on 
the Climate.of Ireland, which did not appear before 
his death. ' 

flis active and benevolent spirit was incessantly 
employed in the serv ice of his friends and his couji- 
tiy ; and his death was considered a public calamity. 
See Gent* Mag. VoL 67, p. 180. , 

. Art. DCXXXIV. REV"! JOHN ARM- 
STRONG. 

' " • * 

The Rev. John Armstrong was -born of humble 
parents at Leith, in Scotland, about Jflne 17.71, and 
wh6 educated at thehigh school and'coilegfe of Edin- 
burgh, where he took the degree oft A* M. He was 
then distinguished .for his love of the Relies Lettres, 
and particularly poetry; and published a volume iof 
u Juvenile Poeuis” at the age of 18. In*thi* he in* 
serted an “ Essay on the best means of punishing 
atid preventing Crimes,” which m January, 1789, 
had gained the gpld prize medal, given by the Edin* 
burgh Pantfceon Society, for the best specimen of 
prose composition. • , 

Jh 1790 he came to London to pursue the career 


/ 
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of literature in that extensive metropolis; and to 
procure a subsistence engaged as a writer in one of 
the daily .of Newspapers ; and became a Reporter 
of Debates, in which he is said to have taken the 
speeches qf Mr. Pkt with uncommon skill and ta- *. 
lent. But he still retained his taste for poetry, and 
published in 1791 a collection of “ Sonnets from 
Shakspeare,” under the signature of Albert. 

He became also a preacher in some of the most 
respectable dissenting pulpits. But the* fatigues of 
bis mind and body were too much for a slender con- 
stitution ; and he died of a decline, on 21 July, 1797, 
about a montit after he had completed bis 26thyear. 
Gent . Mag. Vol. 67, p. 731. 


Art. DCXXXV. DR. THOMAS MOREL L. 

Thomas Morell, A. B. 1726; A. M. 1730; 
S. T. P. 1743, was born at Eton, where his mother 
kept a boarding-house in the college. He was first 
Curate of Twickenham, and* then Rector of Buck- 
land in Hertferdsbhre. He was author, or editor of 
various learned works; but is most known by his 
corrected editions of Hederic’s Lexicon' and Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary. 

* He was a profound *and laborious scholar, and a 
ohearful and entertaining companion; and as long 
as learning is cultivated among Us, the value of hie 
labours will be known, and the public neglect‘of 
them, .while he Hved^ will be lamented. 

He* died at his house at Turnham-Green 19 Feb. 
1784. j ffarewoocPs Alumn. Eton.-*Bent. Mag. Voh 
67, p, 1088. # 
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Art. DCXXXVI. THOMAS MAUDE. 

Thomas Maude, Esq.* of Burley Hall, Co* 
York, who died at the,end of the year 1799, aet. 81, 
was the author of several poems, ttmong which were 
u Wensley Dale,” iC Verbeia, or Wharf-dale $ a 
poem descriptive and didactic,” 1782 ; u Viator, a 
poem, with notes historical and topographioal,” 
1788; u The Ihviiationr, or Urbanity, a poem,” 
1791. He also wrote a series of Periodical Papers, 
called u The Reaper,” which appeared in the' York 
Cotfrant; and was a contributor to Grose’s Antiqui- 
ties. Gent. Mag . Vot. 69, p. 79, 163, 191. 


* Art. DCXXXVII. ARTHUR COLLINS. 

Arthur Collins, whose name is familiar as the 
Compiler of Peerages and Baronetages, but whose 
awh history has till* lately been utterly unnoticed, 
was born in 1682 ; the son of William Collins, Esq. 
Gentleman- Usher to Qi. Catherine in 1669^ by Eliff. 
Iris' wife, daughter of Thomas Blyth.* 

He received a liberal education ; 1 and from a very 
early age cultivated that branch of antiquities, to 
which he dedicated the remainder of a laborious 
life ; ill rewarded by those, few whose honour be 
toiled. 

1 think the first edition of his Peerage was publish 
ed in one vol. 8vo. as early as 1708; and two vols. 
of his Baronetage in 1720. 

• • Q*u? as-the sentence in Gent. Mag. i& imperfect; andmeotibn 
if also made of the daughter of John HorWood, Esq. of Okeley in 
Hampshire, Qu. Harwood, of the adjoining parish of Deane t 
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He married about 1708 ; and dyingin 1760, aged 
78, was buried in the church of Battersea in Siirry. 
He was father of Major -General Arthur Tooker 
Collins, who died 4 Jan. 1793* leaving issue David 
Collins, Esq. author of “ The Account of the Eng- 
lish’ Settlement in New South Wales.” From a 
brief Memoir by Mr. Stephen Jones in Gent . Mag. 
VoL69, p. 282, 


Art;. DCXXXVIII. OWEN RUFFHEA*).. 

Owen Ruf^head was son of the King’s baker 
in Piccadilly, who having gained a prize in the lot- 
tery of 5001. educated his son to the bar. He first 
distinguished himself by writing a variety of pam- 
phlet^ on temporary politics; and then by an accu- 
rate edition of the Statutes at large. Henceforwards 
he obtained good business in his profession, as a 
chamber counsel; but did not forego his literary 
pursuits. By Warburton’s desire, he compiled a 
Life of Pope, which disappointed the public expec- 
tation ; and engaged eagerly in a defence of the 
conduct of administration towards Mr. Wilkes. 
But these various exertions overcame his constitu- 
tion; and he died 25 Oct. 1769, aged about 46. 
Northouck’s Classical Dictionary cited in Gent. Mag. 
Vol. 69, p. 388. 


Art" PCXXXIX. WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Botanist: 

‘William Curtis was born in 1746, the eldest 
son of John Curtis, of Alton, in Hampshire, tanner; 
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and was himself bound apprentice to an apothecary 
at Alton. Here he began his botanical studies. 
When his time was out, he went to London, aiyl . 
lived first with Mr. Yaux, Siifgeon, in Pudding 
Lane, and then with Mr. Talwin, Apothecary of 
Gracechurch .Street, to whose business he. suc- 
ceeded. 

In this situation he had an opportunity of forming 
acquaintances, who confirmed and assisted him in his 
fevourite pursilit; rtiore particularly Dr. George 
Fordvce,/with whom and his pupils he wandered into 
the fields for the purpose of instruction. 

He now became known to several persons of the 
first abilities in Natural History; and connecting the 
study of entomology with that of botany, published 
in 1771 his Instructions for collecting and preserving 
Insects; and in 1772 a translation of the Funda- 
menta Entomologiae of Linnaeus. He also gave 
public lectures on Botany, and declined his original 
business, that he might yield his whole attention to 
: his study. 

In conjunction with Mr. White, he occupied a 
small garden for the culture of British Plants near 
the Grange Road atlhe bottom ofJBermondsey Street; * 
and here conceived the design of publishing bis great 
woi*k, the Flora Londinensis. Henc^ he+remoyed 
his garden to Lambeth Marsh, where he collected 
the largest nurriber of British plants, ever brought 
together; but this spot being found uncongenial, he 
again removed, to Brompton; where he procured a 
spacious territory, and had the pleasure of seeing his 
wishes gratified. 

fche Flora Londinensis made its way slowly ; but 
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in -1787 he projected the Botanical Magazine ; which 
instantly captivated attention, and became extremely 
. popular; and continued to be a' -mine of wealth to 
him to the day of his death. His acquaintance waft 
-now courted by every eminent Naturalist ; and his 
company was rendered delightful not merely by 
his knowledge, but by his mirth and good hu- 
mour. 

'*? All his ideas were turned to the benefit of man- 
kind. He- was the first botanist* of note in this 
country, who applied botany to the purposes of 
agriculture. By perpetually cultivating plants, he 
possessed advantages superior to any that had pre- 
ceded him, and was thereby enabled to point oat 
to the agriculturist the noxious as well as the usefid 
qualities of plants; a branch of agriculture rarely 
attended to.” 

He.died at Brompton-, 7 July, 1799, aged 5 S. 

Abridged from the Memoir in Gent. Mag. Voi. 69, 
p. 635. • 


Abt. DCXL. JOHN BRIDGES', ESQ. 

- John Bridges, -Esq. of Bhrton-Seagrave, in 
Northamptonshire, a celebrated antiquary and topo- 
grapher, was sen and heir of John Bridges, Esq. 
Who purchased that estate, by Elisabeth, sister of 
Sir Williaip Trumbull, Secretary of State, and -was 
bom at Rinfield in Berkshire, about 1666. His 
grandfather was Col. John Bridges* of Aloester in 

* Prom Brooke Bridges, of Grove in Middlesex, his 2d son, who 
was Auditor of the Imprest, is descended Sir Brooke Bridge^ cflf 
Ooodnestono,fa &*t, 8*rt« » 
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Warwickshire ; not related to the ChandoS family, 
nor bearing arms of any similitude to them, but said 
to be descended from Ireland* 

He wa9 bred to the Law, and a Metaber of Lin- 
coin’s Inn, of which he *at last became Bepcher. 
fils practical attention to his profession was pro- 
bably prevented by his prospect of a private for- 
tune, apd the lucrative places, which he enjoyed. ^ 
In 1695 ho was appointed Solicitor of the Customs; 
ia 1711 Commissioner of the same; and in 1715, 
Cashier of Excise* • He was one of the Governors 
of Betblem Hospital, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. • * *' 

la the latter end of his life, about 2719, he jiegan 
to form Collections towards a History of Northamp- 
tonshire^ and employed several persons of abilities 
and skill, to make drawings, collect information, and 
transcribe such monuments and records as were es- 
sential to his purpose* In this manner it is said he 
expended several thousand pounds. The Tran- 
scripts thuS collected extend to upwards of thirty 
volumes in folip : besides five volumes, quarto^con- 
taining accounts of churches, &c. and four smaller 
volumes, in hi6 own hand- writing. . But Mr. Bridges 
never proceeded to compose any part of the work 
himself.. 

He was a man in the highest degree qualified to 
direct such aif undertaking. His judgment was 
"sound, and’his learning various and extensive. As 
an investigator of antiquities, his shill and diligence 
procured him great respect from many who were 
' most eminent in that line ; some of whom, and par- 
ticularly Heafne, the celebrated Oxford antiquary, 
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have born,e very honourable testimony to, his know- 
ledge, and ppqfessed themselves indebted to hi** 
friendly communications. His collection of books 
w^s so judicious, that the catalogues of His library, 
printed after his decease, were long^ and are stdl, 
retained as valuable by every curjous collector. * * 

He. died 17?4, at bis chambersja Lincoln’s Inn* 

* 

His MSS. came into- the bands of his brother, and 
heir, William Bridges, Esq. Secretary, to the Stamp- 
Office ; add have at length, after many attempts and 
delays, formed the basis of the History of Northamp- 
tonshire, published in. two .volumes, folio, 1791,. by 
the late Rev. Peter Whalley. 

Extracted from Whalley' s Preface to the above Pis - 
tory of Northamptonshire . 


Art. DCXLI. DR. RICHARD WILKES, the 
Historian of Staffordshire. * 

* 

. The, short memoir, which I shc^ll insert of this 
veryjearned antiquary, js drawn from the History 
of my late lamented friend, the Rev. StebbingShaw, 
who died in the midst of liis most useful, and, I will 
udd, almost wonderful, labours, of a dreadful bilious 
attack, which overwhelmed his faculties, and brought 
him in less than a fortnight to his grave, in Oct. 
1802, at the premature age of 40. To his memory 
I will ^endeavour to do justice hereafter, without# 
suffering my friendship ^entirely to supersede my 
judgment. 

Dr. Richard Wilkes was the eldest son of Mr. 
Richard Wilkes of Willenhall, in Staffordshire, a 
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gentleman, Who lived upon his own estate, where 
his ancestors had been seated* since the time of Edw. 
IV*. His mother was Lucretia, youngest daughter 
of Jonas Asteley, of Woodeaton, in that county, an 
ancient and respectable family. He was born 16 
March, 1691, and wad educated at Trentham school, 
and entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 13 
March 1710; A. B. ,1714; Fellow, 1717; A. M, 
1717; Linnscan Lecturer, 1718. fie took pupils*, 
and taught mathematics in college, from 1715, till* 
he left it. He entered into deacon’s orders; but 
afterwards taking a disgust to< the ministry, from a 
disappointment of preferment; and thinking he 
could turn his talents to better account than waiting 
so long for it, he began to practise physic, at Wol- 
'verhampton, 12 Feb. 1720; and became eminent in 
that profession. In 1725 he married and, thence re- 
sided at WillenhaU ; and continued for , the remain* 
der of his life in extensive practice; but this did not 
prevent his application to books, in which his know* 
ledge was veiy great; for he was a man of indefeti* 
gable industiyr, and could never bear idleness in any 
one about him'. 

He died 6 March 1760, of the gout in his sto- 
mach, without issue. He was author of a Treatise 
on the Dropsy ; of a pamphlet addressed “ To the 
Gentlemen, Farmers, and. Graziers in the county of 
Stafford,” on the distemper then raging in that 
county among the honied cattle ; and intended, 
amongst other things, a new edition of Hudibras, 
with notes, &c. But his favourite amusement for a 
large portion of his life was his laborious and ample * 
u Collections for a history of the County of Staff* 

VOL. VII. Q 
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ford," 'which* ofter they bad long beonsupposetf-to 
be lost, and modi enquiry had been wade after them, 
were, in the most liberal 'manner, pot into the hands 
of my friend Mr. Shaw, and formed the most valuable 
part of the foundation for his History. I have often 
read these MSS. with the greatest pleasure, and 
jband them the work not fafcrely of an accurate 
genealogist, and painful topographer; but of an 
elegant scholar; .mid though they did not contain all 
the detail, iter embrace all the objects. of research- 
which my indefatigable friend thought it proper to 
supply; yet o* the’ plan Dr. Wilkds proposed to 
hims^ fhey were executed with uncommon preci- 
sion, judgment, and even, vivacity. It will be really 
a subject of serious regret, if these and the other 
materials my poor friend had collected, -should be 
lost ; mad I trust the. county of Stafford will exert 
themselves to have them brought forward in a pro- 
per manner. ‘ 

From Shaw's Staffordshire, II. 147, where is given 
a portrait of Dr. Wilkes. 


Art. DCXLH. REV, JONATHAN TOUP. 

* 

The epitaph of this very learned Greek Bcholar, 
in the churtil.of St. Matting in Cornwall, is in the 
fallowing words : . 

“ Near this place lie the remains of Jonathan 
Toup, A. Mv Rector of. the perish 34 years; Vicar 
of St. Merries’, and Prebendary of Exeter. .Hie 
• abilities and, critical sqgarity are known to the learn* 
ed throughout Europe ; Us virtues th>m the jstited 
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privacy of his Jife, were known but to 'four : to tboue 
few they have endeared bis memory. • 

u I. T. was born Deer. 1713. 

Died Jan. 19, 1785.’* 

■ Underneath is this inscription^ . 

The Tablet above was inscribed to the memory 
of her uncle by Phillis Blake. The charge of it was 
afterwards defrayed by the- Delegates of the Oxford 
Press; as a small testimony of their respect for the 
character of Mr. Toup ; and of their gratitude for 
his many valuable contributions.” - 

See Gent. Magi Vol. 57, p. 2l6, Vol. 55, p. 185, 
m,Src. 

Ait. DCXLlil. MRS. WRIGjlT, (Poetess.). 

from a MS. kettfr of Jj/ir. Wpi. Di*npomjbe, to Mrs, Eli- 
2 abeth Carter, 1752.) 

u Y ou desire some account of Mrs. Wright. She 
was sister to Sam. Charles; and John Wesley. The 
first was Under-Master at WesminSter School, and 
died Master of Tiverton School in Devonshire. 
Charles and John are eminent preachers among the 
Methodists. If you have read the* Bishop of Exe- 
lef’s Letter to the former of them, 'Charles, you will 
not think very fhteurably of his morals. Her father 
also was a clergyman, and atithor of a poem, cabled 
the lAfe of Christ . It is a: pious hook, but hears no 
character as a poem. But we have a volume of 
poems in quarto by Sam. Wefeiey, which are inge» 
nious and entertaining. He had an exceUwt knack 
at telling a tale in verse. T suppose you must have 
Q 2 
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seen the on. ' I think she told me that her father hnd 
, 18 children, if not more, who lived to be men and 
women Mr. Highmore, who knew, her when she 
was young, told me she was very handsome. When I 
saw her, she was in a languishing way, and had no 
remains of beahty, except a lively piercing eye. 
She was very unfort unate > as you will .find by her 
poems; which are written with great delicacy ; but 
so tender and affecting, they can scarce be read with- 
out tears. She had an uncle a physician, and a man 
midwife, with whom she was a favourite; In her 
bloom he used to take her with him to Bath and Tun- 
bridge, &c. And 4he has done justice to his me- 
mory in an excellent poem. 

. “ Mr. Wright, her husband, is my plumber, and 
lives in this street; an honest laborious man, but 
by no means a fit husband for such a woman. Tie 
was but a journeyman, when she married him ; but 
set up with the fortune left her by her unde. She 
has been dead two or three ye^rs. • On my asking, 
if she bad any child living, she replied, < I have had 
several; but the white lead killed them all.’ She 
was then just come from Bristol, and was veiy weak. 
c How Madam, 9 said I, ‘ could you bear the fatigue 
of so long a journey ?’ 6 We had a coach of our own/ 
said she, i and took short stages; besides 1 had the 
King with me l 9 — 6 The King I I suppose you me?n 
a person, whose nameffc king ! 9 — ‘ No ; I mean my 
brother Charles, the King of the Methodists I’-^This 
looked like a spice of lunacy • 

* She told me, that she had long . ardently wished 
for death ; < and the rather, 9 said she, ‘ because we, 
(the Methodists) always die in transports of joy ! 9 1 
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am told, that she wrote hymns for the Methodists, 
bat have not seen any of theta- / 

“ It affected me too much to view the ruin of so 
fine, a frame ; so I made her only three or foyr visits. 
Mr. Wright told pae, she had burned many poems, 
and given some to a beloved sister, which he could 
never recover. As iqaiij. as he could procure, be 
gave me. I will send them to you speedily. 

u I went^one day with Mr. Wright to hear Charles 
Wesley preach. 1 find his business is only with the 
heart and affections* As to the understanding that 
must shift for itself. Most ..of our clergy are in the 
contrary extreme ; and apply themselves only to the 
head. To be sure they take , us all for stoics.; and 
think, that, like & young lady of your acquaintance, 
we have no passions. t , p 

* 20 Nov, 1752. 7 « W. Duncombe.” 

Art. DCXLIV. MISS SYMMONS. 

* ; . 4 

On June 1, 1803, died Miss Caroline Symmon9,* 
aged 14, daughter of the’ Rey*. Or. Symmons, well- 
known in the literary wt>rld, and author of a Life of 
Milton, lately published. This lovely girj exhibited 
the most affecting traits^of early poetical genius; 
and her disposition was as delightful, as her talents 
were admirable. Mr. Wrangham, at the end of h.i9 
Poem, entitled u The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” 
1804, 8yo. has preserved some specimen^ of her poe# 
try, and accompanied them by a short Memoir of her, 

*■ Se$ a beautiful character of her brother Charles Symmoni, who 
died 23 M*y, 1805, set. 22, in Gent Mag. LXXV. p« 584* 
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jrfuch ft Is impossible to refed without the deepest 
interest, and astonishment ! pt her wonSerfhl endoW- 
n efets. At tWelve years old, she produced the fol- 
kwihg exquisite lines : • * 

The Ihwer-GirTs Cxy> ' ' 

‘‘Come buy my wood hare-bells; my cowslips come buy ; 

O take my carnations, and jessamines sateet ; 

Lest their beauties should wither, their perfumes should 
• • 

. die, . 

Ah ! snatch’d, like myself, from tbeir native retreat. 

•* O ye, ’Who '» 'pleasure #nd luxury live, 

WhOse’bosOWf Would sink beneath half toy s»d wo* ; 
Ah! deign'to toy dry akindanswertogive, 

And sheda Stifttear&rthefafecff poorRdse. 

« Yet once were my days happy, sweet, and serene, 

• And once'have'I tasted the balm of repoie ; ^ 

But now -on aywhee li Hn eegwfa a i n e - w s e en , 

- And anguish prevails jin the bosom' of 'Rose. ■ 

« Then buy my wood hare-bells, my cowslips come buy ; 

O take my carnations, and jessamines sweet ; 

Xest their beauties should wither, their perfumes should 
die.* 

Ah! snatch’d, like myself, from their native retreat!’’* 

Aut. DCXLV. DEAN MILLES. 

. . In the chureh of St. Edmund the Kin& > Lombard 
Street, London, dn a monument executed by Baton, 
is the following- inscription. 

« Jn memory of Jeremiah Milles, D.D. Dean of 

' * See Brit. Crit, Vot XXIV. p. 384, ' 
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Exeter, .Rector of these united parishes, and Presr- 
dent of (he Society of Antiquaries, tfhodied. Feb. 1& 
1734, aged 7Q years ; and of Edith bis wife, daugh- 
ter of the most; Rev. Dr. John Potter, late Archr 
bi$bof> of Canterbury, who died June 9, 1761, aged 
35 years. Amongst the scholars of his time he was 
conspiouou&ior tjqe variety and extent of biq know- 
ledge : - and to the cultivation of an elegant and cor** 
rect taste for polite literature, supers dded the njost 
judicious researches v into the abstruse points and 
learning of antiquity. . His publip character was diar 
tiuguished by an unreipiUed Zeal and activity ip 
inost stations, to which his merit bad raised him. In 
private life, he was beloved aifd respected for* the 
natural sweetness of his disposition, the piety of bin 
manners 9 and integrity of bis conduct.. Blessed with 
a^conaort worthy of himself, amiable, affectionate 
and truly pious, they mutually, fulfilled every, do- 
mestic duty with cheerfulness and fidelity : and their 
grafeful. children have the f idlest confidence, .that 
they are gone to receive in a mqre perfect state the 
certain and. final rewards of their exemplary byes 
npoa earth*’’ ; 

Geut> Mag. Vol. XFJ. p.48CL 



Art DCXLVI. MRS. BRERETON. # 


« 

Janjb, the daughter of Mr. Thomas Hughes of 
Bryn-Griffith near Mould in Flintshire, by Anne 
Jones, his wife, was born in 1685; and being ob- 
served to be endowed by Nature with a great capa- 
city, her talents were assiduously cultivated by her 
father, who was himself a person of excellent parts. 




Mr. Hdgb es however dying when she. Was only six* 
teen, she soon lost these advantages ; but requiring 
little from art, she early discovered a turn for.poetty ; 
which her acquulntance encouraged. 

.On 20 Jan. 174 1, she married Mr. Thomas. Bi4re- 
ton, at that time a Commoner of Brazen Nose Col- 
lege, Oxford, only son of Major Brereton, son and 
heir of .William Brereton, Esq: of Cheshire. Her 
husband soon run out his fortune, and went over to 
Paris; and some time after this,' a separation having 
taken place, $he retired,. 172*1, to her native country, 
Wales; where she led a solitary life, seeing little 
company, eicept some intimate friends. 

About this time Mr. Brereton obtained from Lord 
Sunderland, a post belonging to the Customs, at 
. Park Gate near Chester : but* in Feb. 1722 was un- 
fortunately drowned in adventurously crossing the 
Water of Saltnfcy, when the tide was coming in ) and 
his body being (bund, was decently interred in 'Shot- 
wick chapel belonging to his relation. Thomas Bre- 
jreton, Esq. M.P. for Liverpool. 

Mrs # Breretoh then rfetited to Wrexham in Ben- 
bighshire for the benefit of her children's education, 
Where she died 7 Aug. 1740, aged 55, leaving two 
surviving daughters, Liicy and Charlotte. She was 
amiable in every relation o ilife ; and possessed some 
talents for versification, it not for poetry, which she 
displayed for some years as a Correspondent tp the 
Gentleman's Magazine under the signature o/. Me- 
JLIS8A : where she had a competitor who signed him- 
self Fipo; of whose" treachery ’ her Editor com- 
plains* and whom I suppose to have been« suicide. 
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who is recorded in the Obituary of the. Gent.. Mag. 
VoL YII. p. 316, in the following words : 

May 17, 1737, died Mr. Thomas Beach, Mer- 
chant at Wrexham, in Denbighshire, suddenly . He 
was master of a fine genius, author of Eugenio, a 
poem, just published, and some other * * poetical 
pieces.’** t- 1 ... 

After Mrs. Brereton’s death, were published 
JPoefnson several occasions : by Mrs, Jam 'Brereton* 
With Letters to her friends ; and an account of her 
life . London . Printed by Edward Cave at St. John's 
Gate . 1744. 8 va. pp. 30 3. 

« From the above account this memoir is taken". 

* ‘ p •* . 

' I ■ ■ ■ 1 * 'fl l'*’ 1 ! ■»^I — "I I - I 1" 11 

Art. DCXLVII. DR. SNEYD DAYIES. 

Da. Sneyd Davies was a Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Rector of Kingsland in Here- 
fordshire, in hm own' pfetronage; and. Archdeacon 
Of Derby, and' Prebendaiy of Lichfield, by the gift 
offais friend Dr. Cornwallis, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was a mm of amiable character, 
and died 6 Feb. 1769. 

IJis poems, scattered about in various collections, 
exhibit proofs of great genius, as well as learning. 

In Dodsley’s volumes are to be found I. Vaccina. 

II. Epithalamium. III. On John Whaley t ranging 

pamphletsv IV. To aGentleman on the Birth-day of 
. # 

* 1 tbirtk ins6me of BoSwelFs volumes on Johnson this perso/i is 
mentioned. 

f John Whaley,- A.M. an intimate friend of Dr. Davies, Fellow of 
king’s College, Cambridge, and author of a Collection of “Original 
poems and translations* 1745,” and of another volume which was 
published after his death.. Set Nichols's Collection . 
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his son.. V; On two friends. born an the.B*P>t day. 
VI. To the Hon. and Rev. F. Cornwflbs, against In- 
dolence; . a beautiful poem. yil. To the Rev. 
Thomas Taylor, D-D.- VIII. To Charles Pratt, Esq. 
IX. At seeing Archbishop Williams’s Monument in 
Carnarvonshire. « 

In Duncombe’s Horace are several of his Imita- 
tions: .. 

la Nichols’s Collection are, X* A scene after 
Hunting at Swallowfield in- Berks. XI. To. the 
Queen of Hungary. XII, Rhapsody,- to Milton. 
XIII. A voyage to Tintern' Abbey in Monmouth- 
shire from Whitminster in Gloucestershire. XIV. 
A Night-Thought. XV. Imitation o.f Horace, B. : 
I. Ep. I. To Mr. Whaley. XVi. Song of Deborah, 
Judges,' 'chap., v, XVIL The Nativity. XVIII. To 
the Spring. XIX. Imitation of Horace, B. I. Ep. 
xi; XX. On the death of Mrs. M. H. XXl. On 
Old Camden’s Picture, at .Lord Camden’s in- Kent. 
XXII. On Miss Wyndham dancing a Louvre at 
Bath with Lord Cadogan, 1788-. XXIII. On one, 
in love whh a-negrowoman. 


Am. PCXLVIII. REV. PETER WHALLEY, 
LL. B. ' 

This learned Editor Whs of an aneient ftunify in 
Northamptonshire, dnd received 'his education at 
Merchant Taylor’s .School, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford, of which' he was some time Fellow. -.He was 
at first Vicar of St. Sepulchre, Northampton; then 
Rector of St. Margaret Pattens, London-; to which' 
he afterwards added the Vicarage of Horley in Sur- 
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rty. hi 1768 : be took the degree ofLL. B. mad. was 
ehosen Master of the Grammar School of , Christ’s 
Hospital, which he' resigned in '1776, -and accepted 
that of St. Olave; and became a Magistrate in the 
Borough. 

He died at Ostend, 12 June, 1791, set, 69; Rector 
of the united parishes of St. Gabriel, Fenchurch- and 
St. Margaret Pattens, and Vicar. pfHorley. 

He-wOsjauther of,. I. An Enquiry into the Learn- 
ing ofSfoakspeare, with remarks on several passages 
of hie Plays, 1748, 8vo. II. A Vindication of the 
Evidences and Authenticity of the Gospels’ from the 
bisections of the late Lord BoUngbroke, in hits Let- 
ters cm the Study of History, 1753, ,&ve, III. An 
edition of the Works of Ben Jonsoa, with notes, 
1750, in, 7 vote. 8vo. IV. V. Vl.> Three Sermons, 
1758, 1763, 1770. VII. The first volupje of Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, about’ 1762, fid, and the first part 
of the Second, 1769. VIII. Verses prefixed to Her- 
vey’s Meditations. 

- , An in^rudebt matrimonial connexion involved his 
affairs, and' driving him abroad, embittered the lat- 
ter period of his life. . • 

■ ■ &mt Gmt. 'Mag. Vol. LXI. pp, 588, 773. 


Aut. DCXLIX. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

To pay to rank or riches the reverence that is- due 
4e genius, is oae of. fhe meanest acts of a weak and 
degraded mind. For this reason I : have never slain ed 
the pages of a wo^ki intended to preserve the memory 
of literary excellence By intermixing in my Obi- 
tuary the names of those, who had no other .pretest- 
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sion* to celebrity than their titles and estates. lit 
this a|e of fierce extremes-, of ‘overbearing,' and ill- 
assorted aristocracy, or ftrious, and malignant de- 
mocrats, it has been my fate to be at once accused of 
an adulatory love for station and honours, .arid of an , 
envious hatred of greatness. The cause is* obvious: 
I*bave not been insensible to the brilliant union of 
illustrious descent with personal merits, while I have 
verierated genius in the cottage or the hoveL 

Under these impressions, it is with a melaneholy 
mixture of regret and admiration, that I honour this 
register with -the name of Chdrles James Pox, who 
died 14 Sept. 1806, «t/ 57. Hft political character 
is too well known to admit any delineation of it here. 
On the rectitude of his political principles there 
will always continue to be a great diversity of opi- 
nions : but, in a life of political warfare, it was bis 
glory to have constantly cultivated his brilliant ta- 
lents for literature, which at once softened and en- 
larged his mind, and gave a grace to his elocution 
inferior only to that of "bis master and competitor, a 
Burke. 

The loss of such a man can duly be estimated by 
persons of cultivated and extensive understandings. 

A “ presiding mind” like his, by copiousness and 
pathos of sentiment, by force of reason, and plo- 
quence of language, enlightens and elevates the pas^ 
sing topics of morals and politics. Not that this 
power is confined to those who lead ip public assem- 
blies: it Was as much possessed and exercised by 
Cowper, ip his humble cloeeHrt OJriey or at Weston, 
as by Fox, or Burke, at the poll-table, or in the 
Senate. . / 
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^minister, from corrupt or personal motives, can 
make a man of rank out of the meanest and West 
of the people. God only csmraake a m$n of genius. 
How superior is Mr. Sheridan to ministers, apd 
peers, apd men of princely estates, while uttering the 
following noble sentiments in his sublime eulpgium 
on his departed friend, addressed to the Westminster 
^lectors. 5? I have followed that great and illustri- 
ous character, step by step, through the whole of his 
political life ; and in all those measures which re- 
commended him to your reverence apd affection.. I 
was honoured with his friendship, and in the closest 
intimacy .with him. That friendship was the , first 
pride and glory of my life. I felt more pleasure, and 
considered it as more glorious to share inhispxclu- 
sicm from power, and live in intimacy with him, than 
in partaking of any honours that kings or goyern-, 
ments could bestow. And, gentlemen, were I to 
live ray life over again, I should have, thought it 
more honourable to share in that exclusion and exile, 
than to have been -most successful in servility; than 
tp have been loaded with titles, pamppred with ho- 
nours, covered wi^h distinctions, and gorged with 
wealth, obtained by the plunder of the people. After 
what I have already said, my most anxious wish is, 
that whilst the corpse of opr revered friend remains 
unburied, nothing should be done to produce discord; 
no contest should arise to foment divisions among the 
electors of Westminster. The remedy against this 
might now be in my retiring; but it might be said, 
as it has been most scandalously thrown out, that I 
shrunk back, afraid of risking my official situation. 
I should have thought my life would have been an 
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answer to such a charge. -But if any minister ex- 
pects to find me a servile vassal, my place shall be 
at the service of that minister. I am independent ; 
independence may be in the poor, and not in the 
rich. I am hot rich. Independence is not in wealth ; 
is not in honours ; it is not in high birth ; but in- 
dependence is in the mind Of man, or it is ho where. 
This is the condact I havd ever, and shall pursue to 
the end of my life ; and although I might be stripped 
of my office, yet I cannot be stripped of my own self- 
esteem ; I* cannot be deprived of the good opinion of 
the public. 5 ** 

* Charles Fox was a man of Birth ; but bn that Ex- 
trinsic advantage he scorned to place aby reliance ; 
and he very early shook off the TOry principles, in 
which he had been educated. In the heat of oppo- 
sition to measures, which he deemed inimical to the 
liberties of his country, he carried- both his-opinlons 
and his conduct farther than many of his' warmest 
panegyrists can defend. But who is thefe without 
faults or errors ?. And a candid judge will see in 
those very excesses the same traits of generouh 
warmth, as at other times produced the best emana- 
tions of his comprehensive and exalted mind. 

He was a man Justly dear to those, who owed 
more to the gifts of Nature than to the distinctions 
of artificial society; and justly dear to the people, 
whose interests On all occasions he incessantly watch- 
ed; and boldly and ably defended. At’ a time, when 
all antient institutions were threatened, andfactioua 
demagogues seemed on the point of gratifying their 

* I take these wprdsfr«m the Globe Newspaper of Friday, 

19, 1806. That paper must answer for their accuracy. 
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restless ambition, it cannot be denied that those 
powers and propensities were somewhat dangerous. 
But such* days are past: the contrary scale pre- 
ponderates : and every thing ought to be thrown to 
that side, where the counterbalance is wanted., 1 
do not allude to any increase of the power of the 
Crown, but of a numerous, (and n6t less dangerous, 
because equivocal) Aristocracy. 

Under these circumstances, the death of a man of 
the talents, temper, station, and experience of Charts 
Fox, is a loss of which the public have not yet appro- . 
ciated the extent. May he, who cata best pretend to 
the powers of mind, and magnanimity of heart, of 
this departed statesman; may Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan, to whom his mantle has descended, be long 
preserved to us ! 

Art.DCL. MEMOIRS OF MRS. CHARLOTTE 
SMITH. 

Th ERE ; is a pleasure of a veiy pure and elevated 
kind in paying a tribute to the memory of departed 
geniiis. But there are characters which it requires 
a venturous spirit to touch ; the nice shades of in- 
tellectual eminence, the evanescent movements of a 
trembling heart, demand no common pen to delineate 
them;' * 

Mbs. Charlotte Sbwth was the daughter of Ni- 
cholas Turner, Esq. a gentleman ofSussex, whose seat 
at Stoke near Guilford was afterwards owned by Mr. 
Dyson.* But her lather possessed another house, as 
it seems, at Bjgnor Park, on the banks of the Aron, 

* The namevff Jeremiah Dyson is vrt H known, as the patlon and 
friend of Akenside. 
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Where she passed many of her earliest years : of 
which she. speaks in the following beautiful stanza. 

“ Then, from thy wildwood banks, Aruna, roving. 

Thy thy my downs with sportive steps I sought,' 

And Nature’s charms with artless transport loving. 
Sung like the birds, unheeded and untaught.” 

How enchanting must have been .the daydreams of 
a mind thus endowed, .in the early, season - ofyouth 
and hope ! Amid scenery', which had nursed the ihncies 
of Otway and of Collins, she trod on sacred ground : 
every charm of. Nature seems to have made the 
most lively and distinct impression on her very 
vivid mind; and her rich imagination must have 
peopled it with beings of another world, ' She has 
often addressed the river Arun. The following is 
her , 

XXXth SONNET-' 

: ’ t 

“ Be the proiid Thames, of tradt the busy mart ! . 

Arun ! to thee will other praise belong; 

Deaf to the lover's and the mourner’s heart. 

* 

And ever sacred to the sons of Song ! . 

Thy banks romantic hopeless Love shall seek, * / 
Where o'er the rocks the mahtiing bindwith flaunts; • 
And Sorrow’s drooping form, and faded cheek. 

Choose on thy willow'd shore her lonely haunts ! 

Banks { .which inspir'd thy Otway's plaintive strain ! 

Wilds ! whose lorn echoes Iearn’d the deeper tone 
Of Collins' powerful shell ! yet once again 
Another poet — Hayley is thine own ! 

Thy classic streams anew still -hear a lay, 

.. Bright as its waves, and various as ijts way !’' 
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Again she* thus speaks of her early* propensities 
inker 

XLVth SONNET. 

“ Farewell, Aruna! on whose varied shore * 

. My early vows were paid to Nature's shrine. 

When thoughtless joy, and infant hope were mine, 
And whose lorn stream has heard me since deplore 
Too many, sorrows ! Sighing I resign 
Thy solitary beauties ; and no more 
Or on thy«rocks, or in thy woods recline; * / • 

Or on the heath, by moonlight lingering, pore 
On ^r^rawjn phantoms ! While in Fancy's 
The Enthusiast of the lyre,* w.hp wander'd here, 

Seem£ yet to strike his visionary shell. 

Of power to call forth Pity's tenderest tear ; 

Or w^ke wild frenzy from her hideous cell.'' 

In her 5th Sonnet she addresses the South Downs, 
with hen usual pathos. 1 

“ Ah ! hills belov’d, whfere once an happy child. 

Your beecheri shades, your turf, your flowers among, 
I wove your blue-bells into garlands wild. 

And woke your echoes with my artless.song ; 

Ah, hills, belov’d! your turf, your flowers remain ; 

BuLcan they peace to this sad breast restore, 

:For one poor moment soothe the sense of pain. 

And teach a breaking heart to throb no morel” 

Mrs. Smith also discovered from a very early age, 

like all minds of active and expanded curiosity^ an 

hisatiable thirst for reading, which yet was checked 

by her aunt, who had the care of her education ; for 

she bad lost hermother almost in her infancy. She did 

• * 

* Collins. 

vol. vu. a 
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not read a3 a task ; nor according to any regular sys- 
tem, which may be more proper for common facul- 
ties, but devoured with eager eyes, eveiy book, 
which fell in her way* an indulgence that enlarged 
the sphere of her observation, and extended her 
powers. It did not tend to make her, in the pedantic 
sense, a learned woman ; but surely it tended to 
make her something much better; itgave impulse to 
her powers of inquiry and of thinking; and mingled 
itself with the original operations of a vigorous and 
penetrating understanding. 

F.rom her twelfth to her fifteenth yepr her lather 
resided occasionally in London, apd she was intro- 
duced into frequent and various society. It would 
be curious to have a picture of her feelings and her 
remarks at that critical period. With that liveliness 
of perception, and that eloquent simplicity of lan- 
guage, which women of sensibility and talent possess, 
more especially at an early age, in a degree so su- 
perior to the other sex, she must not only have been 
highly attractive, but haveexhibited such a brilli- 
ancy of imagination, and of sentiment, yet unsubdu- 
ed by sorrows, as cannot have vanished unrecorded 
without justifying the severest regret. But as our 
faculties can only be ascertained by comparison, she 
probably .did not yet know the strength or value of 
her own. 

It is said that before she was sixteen, she married 
Mr. Smith, a partner in his father’s house, who was 
a West-India merchant, and also an East-India Di- 
rector; an ill-assorted match, the prime source of 
all her future, misfortunes.* Thus early engaged in 
the cares of a family, and shut up in one of the nar- 
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irow streets of the. great city; away from the fields 
and woods which she loved, and among a set of peo- 
ple, whose habits and opinions could be little con- 
genial with thp|e of one who had indulged in all the 
Visions of a poetical fancy on the banks of rivers, 
and in the solitude of heaths and downs, and hills 
and vallies, a temporary damp must ha ve been given 
to the expanse of her mind. After some time, when 
the irksomeness of this situation was aggravated by 
the loss of her .second son, Mr. Smith indulged her 
with a small house, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, where she soothed her retirement by culti- 
vating her early propensity^ books, in the inter- 
vals which the anxious attention ,to her children af- 
forded. 

At length Mr. Smith’s father, who could never per- 
suade his son to give his time or care sufficiently to 
the business in which he was engaged, allowed hjm 
to retire deeper into the country, and purchased for 
him Lyss farm, in Hampshire. • In this situation, 
Mrs. Smith, who had now eight children, passed 
several anxious and important years. Her husband 
was imprudent, kept a larger establishment than suit- 
ed his fortune, and engaged in injudicious and wild 
speculations in agriculture. She foresaw the storm 
that was gathering over her ; but she had no power 
to prevent it; And she endeavoured to console her 
uneasiness by recurring to the Muse, whqsfe first 
visitings had added force to the pleasures of her 
childhood. “‘When in the Beech Woods of Hamp- 
shire, w she says, “ I first struck the chords of the 
melancholy lyre, its notes were never intended for 
r 2 
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the public ear: it was unaffected sorrow drew them 
forth : L wrote moufftfijUy, because I was unhappy !” 

In 1776 Mr. Smith’s father died ; in four or five 
years afterwards Mr. S. served the office of Sheriff of 
Hants ; and immediately subsequent, his affairs were 
brought to a crisis. That dreadful receptacle, the 
King’s Bench, opened her melancholy gates to him ; 
as she daily does to the victims of innocent misfor- 
tune, as well as of im prudence, and dishonesty, 

4( Nodes atque dies patet atri junua Ditis,” 

and his wife had the virtue and the fortitude' to ac- 
company him, and spend the greater part of the 
seven months he was confined there, with him. But 
during this trying period she was not idle, nor passed 
her* time in unavailing grief. By her exertions 
principally Mr. S. at length procured his ' libera- 
tion. 

In this awful interval, those talents, which had 
hitherto been only cultivated for her own private gra- 
tification, seemed to offer a resource for the day of 
adversity. She collected together therefore a few 
of those poems, which had hitherto been confined to 
the sight Of one or two friends, and offered them to 
Dodsley. This man, who was now grown old and 
rich, and Who had probably been originally exalted 
into the station of an eminent publisher, rather by 
accident, or his brother’s merits, than by any powers 
of his own, received the offer with coldness, castrn 
hasty and casual glance on the MSS. and returned 
them with a Stupid indifference. Mrs. Smith; with 
the sensibility of teal genius, felt oppressed * apd 
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overcome with this brutal discouragement ; and but 
for the impulse of imperious necessity, would proba- 
bly have sunk into future silence, unconscious of 
that exquisite superiority of genius, which for two 
and twenty years has changed the world. 

Mr. Turner, her brother, now tried his powers of 
persuasion withDUly, but with equal want of success. 
The Sonnets were therefore .printed at Chichester, 
at the expense of the author, with a dedication, 
dated May 10, 1784, to Mr. Hayley ; and Dodsley, 
on .this recommendation, undertook to be the pub- 
lisher. A second edition was rabidly called for in 
the same year.* 

The manner, in which Mrs. Smith has described in 
a private letter, already given to the public, the 
event of her husband’s liberation, is so eminently 
interesting, as to call for a repetition of it in this 
place. 

u It was on the 2d day of July, that we commenced 
our journey. .For more than a month I had shared 
the restraint of my husband, in a prison, amidst 
scenes of misery, of vice, and even of terror. Two 
attempts had, since my last residence among them, 
been made by the prisoners to procure their libera- 
tion, by blowing up the walls of the house. Through- 
out the night appointed for this enterprise, I re- 
mained dressed, watching at the window, and ex- 
pecting every moment to witness contention and 
bloodshed, or perhaps be overwhelmed by 'the pr^ 

* The title was, “ Elegiac Sonnets and other Essays* By Charlotte 
Smith , of Bignor Parky Sussex. The Second Edition. Chichester. Printed 
by Dannett Jayes, and sold by Dodsley , Gardner , Baldwin, and Bew, Lon- 
don.; 1784. 4 to. ' ' 
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jetted explosion. After such scenes, and such ap- 
prehensions, how deliciously soothing to my wearied 
spirits was the soft, pure air, of the summer’d morn- 
ing, hreathing over the dewy grass, as (having slept 
one night on the road) we passed over the heaths 
of Surrey ! My native hills at length burst tipon 
my -view ! 1 beheld once more the fields, where I had 
passed my happiest days, and amidst the perfumed 
turf with which one of those fields was strown, per- 
ceived with delight the beloved group, from whom 1 
had been so long divided, and for whose fete my af- 
fections were ev?r anxious. The transports of this 
meeting were too much for my exhausted spirits. 
After all roy sufferings, I began to hope I might taste 
content, or experience at least a respite from my ca- 
lamities !” 

But this state of happiness was of very short con- 
tinuance. Mr. Smith’s liberty was again threatened; 
and be was obliged to fiy to France to secure it. 
Thither his wife accompanied him ; apd immediately 
returning with the vain hope of settling his affairs, 
again passed over to the Continent With her children, 
where having hired a dreary chateau in Normandy, 

. they spent an anxious, inconvenient, forlorn, and yet 
expensive winter, which it required all her heroic 
fortitude, surrounded by so many children and so 
many cares, to survive. 

The next year she was called on again to tiy her 
efforts in England. Jn this she so far succeeded as 
to enable her husband to return; soon after which 
they hired the old mansion of the Mill family at 
Wolbeding, in Sussex; a parish, of which Otway’s 
father had been Rector. Here she wrote her 
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XXVlth SONNET* . 

To the River Arun . 

' “ On thy wild banks, by frequent torrents worn. 

No glittering fanes, or marble domes appear; 

Vet shall the mournful Muse thy course adorn. 

And still to her thy rustic waves be dear! 

For with the infant Otway, lingering here. 

Of early woes she bade her votary dream : 

While thy low murmurs sooth’d his pensive ear ; 

And still the poet consecrates the stream. 

Beneath the oak and beech, that fringe thy side, 

• The first-born violets of the year shall spring ; 

And in thy hazles, bending o'er the tide. 

The earliest nightingale delight to sing: 

While kindred spirits, pitying, shall relate 
Thy Otway’s sorrows, and lament his fate !" 

It now became necessaiy to exert her faculties 
again as a means of support ; and she translated a 
little novel of Abb& Prevost ; and made a selection 
of extraordinary stories from “ Les Causes Cele- 
bres* of - the French, which she entitled “ The Ro- 
mance of Real Life.” 

Soon after this she was once mope left to herself 
by a second flight of her husband abroad ; and she 
removed with her children to a small cottage in an* 
other part of Sussex, whence she published a new 
edition ’of her Sonnets, with many additions, which 
afforded Iier a temporary relief. In this retirement, 
stimulated by necessity, she ventured to try her 
powers of original composition ip another line of 
literature, for here she wrote her novel of “ Emme- 
line, or the Orphan of the Castle,” 1785- All that 
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part of the public, who, though they were disgusted 
with the usual contents of a circulating library, yet 
had fancy and feeling enough to judge for themselves 
in spite of prejudice, received this enchanting fiction 
with a new kind of delight. It displayed such a 
simple energy of language, such an accurate and 
lively delineation of character, such a purity of sen- 
timent, and such exquisite scenery of a picturesque 
and rich, yet most unaffected imagination, as gave it 
a hold upon all readers of true taste, of a new and 
most captivating kind. The simple charms of Em- 
meline ; the description of the Old Castle in Walep; 
the marine scenery in the Isle of Wight; the cha- 
racter of Goclolphin ; and many other parts, possess- 
ed a sort of charm, which had not hitheyto been 
imparted to novels. How a mind oppressed with 
sorrows and injuries of the deepest dye, and loaded 
with hourly anxieties of the most pressing sort, 
could be endowed With strength and elasticity to 
combine and throw forth such visions with a pen 
dipped in all the glowing hues of a most playful and 
creative fancy, fills me with astonishment and admi- 
ration! 

But whatever wonder may be excited by this first 
effort, it will yet be increased when we recollect that 
&>r several successive years, she still produced others 
with equal felicity, with an imagination still unex- 
hausted, and a command of language, and variety of 
character, which have not yet received their due 
commendation. u Ethelinde” appeared in 1789; 
^ Celestina” in 1791 ; w Desmond” in 1792 ; and 
“ The Old Manor House” in 1793. To these suc- 
ceeded “ The Wandrings of Warwick the “ Ba- 
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riished Man ;” “ Montalbert ;” “ Marchmont,” 1796; 

“ The Young Philosopher,” 1798 : “ The Solitary 
Wanderer;” making together, I believe, 38 vo- 
lumes. 

Besides these Mrs. Smith wrote several beautiful 
little volumes for young persons, entitled Rural 
Walks;” " Rambles Farther;” <c Minor Morals;” 
and u Conversations and a poem, in blank verse, 
called “ The Emigrant,” in addition \6 a second vo- 
lume of Sonnets. /lU^IVEHSIT vl 

During this long period of constant literary exer- 
tion; which alone seemed sufficient to Ihrei 
all her time, Mrs. Smith had both family griefs an d ^ 
fhroily business of the most perplexing and over- 
whelming nature to contend with. Her eldest son 
had been many years absent as a writer in Bengal ; 
her second surviving son died of a rapid and viru- 
lent fever; her third son lost his leg at Dunkirk, as 
an Ensign in the &4th Regt. and her eldest daughter, 
a the loveliest and most beloved of her children,” 
expired within two years after her marriage. The 
grandfather of her . children had left his property, 
whioh lay in the West Indies, in the hands of trustees 
and agents, and when to this Complication was added 
the unfortunate state of her husband’s affairs, she 
had difficulties to surmount, ih the endeavour to ob- 
tain justice, and a series of delays, pretences, mis- 
applications, extortions and insults to endure, which 
must have agitated a sagacious and indignant spirit 
almost beyond human patience. 

The aid of an high-minded nobleman id said to 
have enabled her at last to bring these affairs, of 
which the embarrassments were thus purposely ag« 
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gravated, to an accommodation with the various 
parties, who had claims on them. But I have no 
opportunity of ascertaining whether these arrange- 
ments were ever completed before her death. The 
hour was arriving, when Grief was at last to subdue 
her long- tried victim. Her husband^ who seems 
never to have conquered his habits of* imprudence, 
died, as it is said, in legal confinement, in March 
1806. On 28th Oct. fallowing, at Telford, near 
Farnham in Surry, she died herself, and in the words 
of the newspapers* “ much lamented by her family 
and a numerous and respectable acquaintance, after, 
a lingering and painful illness, which she bore with 
the utmost patience, retaining her excellent faculties 
to the last/’ 

1 am totally unacquainted with the character of 
Mrs. Smith from any other source than her wy tings; 
but 1 consider those writings. to furnish ample 
grounds fov the delineation both • of her intellectual 
and moral portrait. It appears to me scarce possible 
that in such a multitude of volumes, many of them 
written in haste, the same prominent features should 
materially vary from those of the author • When 
therefore 1 have heard dark hints of the harshness 
of her temper, or the freedom of her principles, I 
have been not only sceptical, but indignant; and 
have attributed these foul aspersions to that narrow 
envy and never-ceasing malice, which constantly, 
attend on Genius, when it carries itself high, and 
will not bend to the follies and servilities of the 
world. I do not blame those imbecile and yielding 
spirits, which only smile or weep at the (land of the 
oppressor; and dare not lift an arm to defend them* 
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selves from insult or injustice; but I cannot admire 
them. I am pot sufficiently an optimist to admit 
that .upon all occasions all is for the beBt; to bear 
without resistance, the insults of rank or wealth; 
the scorn of bloated prosperity, the robberies of 
legal extortion ; or the taunts or frowns of unmerit- 
ed unkindness. 

I know that when great talents and superior taste 
are under the inflictions of adverse fortune, they are 
considered by stupidity and hard-heartedness as the 
fair victims on which they may indulge their venge- 
ance and hatred. ' Then they conceive that the lion 
is chained down, disarmed of his claws, and they 
may commence their cowardly and cruel sports upon 
him, with impunity ! If he growls, or lifts a paw, 
or. shakes himself beneath his fetters, he commits an 
unpardonable offence, and is destined to endless per- 
secution and calumny. 

It is probable that the quickness of Mrs. Smith’s 
penetration, and the boldness of her temper impell- 
ed her sometimes to speak unwelcome truths to 
some of the- persods concerned in her affairs, who 
were generally accustomed to secure tfiemselves by 
the glare of their Viches from too near an inspection. 
This might be imprudent in point of self-interest; 
but surely it neither detracted from her virtue, nor 
from her claims to respect and admiration. 

What are the traits which characterize every he- 
roine delineated by her pen ? An elevated simple 
city, an unaffected purity of heart, of ardent and 
sublime affections, delighting in the scenery of Na- 
ture, and flying from the sophisticated and vicious 
commerce of the world ; but capable, when necessity 
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/olio it forth, of displaying a vigorous sagacity and 
a lofty fortitude, which appals vice, and dignifies 
adversity ! Can we doubt that the innocent and en- 
chanting childhood of Emmeline, the Orphan of the 
Castle, or the angelic affections of Celestina, were 
familiar to the heart of the author ? They contain 
touches, which the warmest fancy, or the most inge- 
nious head, could never supply. 

Yet this is the writer, whose works have been 
deemed immoral ! Immoral, by. whom ? By people 
who read with pleasure of fashionable intrigues ; 
and wjule with interest through all the base and stu- 
pid ordure of a circulating library !, Who delight 
in the filthy amours of Tom Jones, and Peregrine 
fickle ! Who are enraptured with stories of ghosts, 
and robberies, and. rapes, and murders! 

There is indeed one -novel of Mrs. Smith, on which 
this charge of immorality has been fnore particularly 
fixed. This is Desmond, which turns on the at- 
tachment of the hero to a married woman. But 
how is that attachment regulated ; and iii what does 
it end ? Does it seek any other gratification than to 
befriend and protect the beloved object under ad- 
versity, dereliction, and trials of the most aggravated 
nature ? Does the lovely Geraldine indulge in any 
act, any thought or wish, that .angels could disap- 
prove? What then is the crime of the author? 
That she has drawn characters too virtuous for the 
world ! And that she has placed them in situations 
of trial, which the world must not imitate, because 
it could not preserve its innocence in them ! 

But I hear it objected that there is a deficiency of 
religion in her works. Are novels then to be tried 
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by. the rules of a sermon? Surely in work£ of 
amusement the toe frequent mention of this subject 
would profane it, and destroy rather than increase 
the reverence for it. Are any of the sentiments, or. 
any of the characters, enforced by her, contrary to 
religion ? It seems to have been her ([dan to pour- 
tray virtue attractive by its own loveliness ; and to 
leave it to divines to set forth the more awful motives 
of the Revealed Word ! 

u What moral effect,” cry these censurers, “do 
her tales produce ?” I cannot help smiling, when>I 
hear this question asked by those, who hang with 
rapture over the bobgobleries of the nurseiy. I 
suppose they are under the influence of the lessons 
tbey w^re taught in their mfiuu y, when tibey were 
studying ‘some of the tedious fables of jEsop, or 
Gay, to value them only as an exemplification of 
the two lines of trite moral at the end ! ‘ 

Is there then no moral effect produced by an inno- 
cent amusement of the mind ? Is there nothing in 
the delineation of scenes, which eiichant the fancy, 
and melt the heart ? Is there nothing in the picture 
of female loveliness, 

*' Sitting like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at Grief V 

Is there nothing in calling forth that exercise of the 
intellectual faculties, which at once refines and ; ex~ 
aMs? 

But are these the teal causes, why the admirable 
productions of 'this fair writer have been thus depre-. 
ciated? 1 think not. In some the prejudice wap 
founded on her political - principles. She was an 
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Approver of the origin of the French Revolution, 
and in Desmond spoke with too much bitterness of 
the privileged orders ; and of the abuses of ancient 
institutions. Is there then no freedom of opinion 
in this countiy? Is thereto forgiveness for one, 
who was smarting under unjust oppression, and ex- 
asperated by the undeserved neglect and insolence 
of u boobies mounted over her head ?” By others 
her touches of character were top nice; they were 
too exquisite for the apprehension of some;, while 
to many they laid open the obliquities of the heart, 
or the head, with too keen a pen. The broad cari- 
catures, and glaring colours of common novels, 
which excited the heavy attention of ordinary 
readers, were loo extravagant* to touch the generality 
of those irritable beings, who 4 shrunk at the sharp 
incision of Mrs. Smith. 

For want of these glaring colours, and farce-like 
personages, some taxed her with want of fancy, and 
some with a departure from real life. The reverse 
appears to be the truth ! * * 

f. Of Mrs. Smith’s poetry it is not easy to speak in 
terms too high. There is so much unaffected ele- 
gance; so much pathos and harmony in it; the 
images are so soothing, and so delightful;, and the 
sentiments so touching, so consonant to the best 
movements of the heart, that no reader of pure 
taste can grow weary of perusing them. Sorrow 
was her constant companion; and she sung with a 
thorn at her bosom, which forced out strains of 
melody, expressive of the most affecting sensations, 
interwoven with the rich hues of an inspired fancy. 
Her name therefore is sure to live among the most 
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favoured of the Muse: but in gratitude for the long 
and exquisite pleasure I have received from her com- 
positions, I feel some satisfaction in having made 
this humble and hasty attempt to do justice to her 
character.* 

Jan, 11, 1807. 


Since I wrote the memoirs of Mrs. Smith, for 
which I have had the delight of receiving the appro- 
bation of those who knew her best, as to the accu- 
racy of the character I ventured, however weakly, 
to draw of her, a posthumous volume of her poems 
has .appeared, in which she herself has expressed 
some of the very sentiments, which I supposed her 
to have experienced; I cannot therefore refrain 
from extracting these passages. They are from the 
principal poem, in blank verse, entitled Beachy 
Head, consisting of 731 lines, but, alas ! unfinished. 

“ I once was happy, when, while yet a child, 
l learn’d to love these upland solitudes. 

And when, elastic as the mountain air. 

To toy light spirit care was yet unknown 
And evil unforeseen : early it came, • 

And, childhood scarcely pass’d, I was condemn’d, 

A guiltless exile, silently to sigh. 

While memory, with faithful pencil, drew 
The contrast : and regretting, I compar’d 
With the polluted smoky atmosphere 
And dark and stifling streets, the southern hills, 

* Most of the facts contained in this memoir are drawn from the 
account of Mrs. Smith, . in Phillips’s ‘‘Public Characters;” that 
article bearing many internal marks of authenticity. 
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That, to the setting sun their graceful heads 
Rearing, overlook the frith, where Vecta breaks 
With her white rocks the strong impetuous tide. 
When western winds the vast Atlantic urge 
To thunder on the coast Haunts of my youth ! 
Scenes of fond* day-dreams, I behold ye yet ! 

Where ’twas so pleasant by thy northern slopes 
To climb the winding sheep-path, aided oft 
By scatter'd thorns : whose spiny branches bore 
Small woolly tufts, spoils of the vagrant lamb* 

There seeking shelter from the noon-day sun. 

And pleasant seated on the short soft turf. 

To look beneath upon the hollow way. 

While heavily upward mov'd the labouring wain. 
And stalking slowly by, the sturdy hind. 

To ease his panting team, stopp'd with a stone 
The grating wheel. . 

Advancing higher still 

Thte prospect widens, and the village church * , 
But little, o'er the lowly roofs around 
Rears its gray belfry, and its sample vane; 

Those lowly roofs of thatch are half ‘conceal'd 
By the rude arms of trees, lovely in Spring, 

When on each bough, the rosy-tiuctur'd bloom . 

Sits thick, and promises autumnal plenty. 

^*or even those orchards round the Norman, farms, 
Which, as their owners mark the promis'd fruit. 
Console them for the vineyards of thesopth. 
Surpass not these. 

Where woods of ash, and beech, 
^ttd partial copses, fringe the green-hill foot. 

The upland shepherd rears his modest home ; 

There wanders by a little nameless stream. 

That from the hill wells forth, bright now and clear. 
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Or after rain with chalky mixture gray* 

But still refreshing in its shallow course. 

The cottage garden ; most for use design’d, ' 

Yet not of beauty destitute. The vine 
Mantles the little basement ; yet the brier . 

Drops fragrant dew among the July dowers; 

And panzies rayed, and freak’d and mottled pinks 
Grew among balm, and rosemary and rue : 

There honeysuckles daunt, and roses blow 
Almost iincultur’d : some with daA green leaves 
Contrast their dbwers of pure unsullied white; 
Others, like velvet robes of regal state. 

Of richest crimson, while in thorny mo9s 
Enshrined and cradled, the most lovely, wear 
The hues of youthful beauty’s glowing, cheek. 

With fond regret I recollect e’en now 
In Spring and Summer, what dejight I felt 
Among these cottage gardens, and how much 
Such artless nosegays, knotted with a rush 
By village housewife or her ruddy paid, . , 

Were welcome to me ; soon and simply pleas’d. * 

An early worshipper at Nature’s shrine, 

I lov’d her rudest scenes — warrens, and heaths. 

And yellow commons, and birch-shaded hollows. 

And hedge rows, bordering unfrequented lanes 
Bowered with ‘wild roses, /and the clasping woodbine. 
Where purple tassels of the tangling vetch 
With bitter-sweet, and bryony inweave. 

And the dew fills the silver bindweed’s cuptf — 

I lov’d to trace the brooks whose humid banks 
Nourish the harebell, and the freckled pagil ; 

And stroll among o’ershadowing woods of beech. 
Lending in Summer, from the heats of noon, 

A whispering shade ; while haply there reolines 

VOL. VII. » 
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Some pensive lover of uncultur'd flowers. 

Who, from the tumps with bright green mosses clad. 
Plucks the wood sorrel, with its light thih leaves. 
Heart-shaped, and triply folded : and its root 
Creeping like beaded coral ; or who there 
Gathers, the copse's pride. Anemones, 

With rays like golden studs on ivory laid 
Most delicate ; but touch'd with purple clouds, • 

Fit crown for April's fair bnt changeful brow. 

Ah ! hills so ehrly lov'd ! in fancy still 
I breathe your pure keen air; and Still behold 
Those widely spreading views, mocking alike 
The poet arid the painter's utmost art. 

And still, observing objects more minute. 

Wondering remark the strange and foreign forms 
Of sea-shells ; with the pale calcareous soil 
Mingled, and seeming of resembling substaneo; 

Tho' surely the blue ocean (from the heights 
Where the downs westward trend, but dimly seen) 
Here never roll'd its surge." 


The public will, look with impatience to the me- 
moirs of her, and a collection of her letters, which 
are now preparing for the press by her family. In 
the variety of her taieiftsjt seems difficult to decide 
what she could do best ; but those talents appear to 
have been peculiarly fitted for excellence in episto- 
lary composition. I am informed that the fertility 
of her mind, and the rapidity with which she wrote, 
astonished even men of the most quick and copious 
powers, who had opportunities of observing Tier, 
when thus occupied. 

I will transcribe, from these posthumous poems, 
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one entire little piece, in that style of exquisite 
delicacy , and pathos, in Which Mrs. Smith stands 
unrivalled. ' 

EVENING. 

“ Oil sbothing hour, when glowing day 
Low in the western wave declines. 

And village murmurs die away. 

And bright the vesper, planet shines ! 

I love to hear the gale of Even 

Breathing along the dew-leaPd copse. 

And feel the freshening dew of heaven. 

Fall silently in limpid drops. 

, ♦ 

. For like a friend's consoling sighs. 

That breeze of night to me appears ; 

And, as soft dew frpm Pity's eyes. 

Descend those pure celestial tears. 

Alas ! for those, who long have borne. 

Like me, a heart by sorrow riven. 

Who, but the plaintive winds will mourn 1 
What tears will fall, but those of heaven V 9 


Art. DCLI. THOMAS WARTON. 

The author, of whom I now propose to give an 
account, was a man of singular -endowments, and 
great simplicity of character. 

Thomas Warton was a native of Basingstoke 
in Hampshire, and born in 1728. His father, who 
was vicar of that parish, was also a poet, and had 
been formerly Poetry Professor at Oxford. A 
s 2 
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posthumous volume of his Poems was edited by his 
son, the Rev. Joseph Warton ? in 1748, three years 
after his'death. 

Thomas Warton was educated under his father at 
Basingstoke, and at a very early period became a 
member of the University of Oxford, where he soon 
distinguished himself by his poetical talents. The 
Pleasures of Melancholy, the Progress of Discon- 
tent, and Newmarket, a Satire, were all very early 
compositions. 

These three poems in three various styles of com- 
position discover his extraordinary youthful acquire- 
ments, and the great versatility of his talents. And 
to these may be!* added in still another manner the 
’Triumph of Isis, 1749, in answer to Mason’s Elegy; 
a composition, which considered as an exercise on a 
subject not chosen by himself, deserves high praise, 
for its harmony of numbers, and striking command 
of language and sentiment. Perhaps, though well 
calculated for popularity, it is not ohe of those com- 
positions, on which either he himself or an acute 
critic would wish to place his claims to genius. 

The recluse and uniform life of a Fellow of a 
College affords but little matter to descant upon. 
Yet it may offer many pleasures, and if not much 
enriched by diversity of action, may command a 
great variety of mental enjoyments. It has indeed 
been too often found, that in this mode of life, in- 
tellectual cultivation has not been in proportion to 
the opportunity it yielded ; and that 

“ — — the vain hours unsocfal Sloth Beguil'd, 

While the still cloister's gate Oblivion lock'd; 
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And thro’ the chambers pale to slumbers mild 
Wan Indolence her drov^sy cradle rdck’d.” 

Experience proves that there is a certain degree 
of difficulties, which animates the mind, and that 
perfect ease and quiet are not favourable to literary, 
exertion. . 

Exemption from the cares of the world, respect- 
able station, convenient apartments, a luxurious 
and social table, even rich libraries, and quiet and 
beautiful walks, have not often cherished that men- 
tal abstraction, and still less that mental energy, by 
which sublime or even ingenious works have been 
produced. 

Thomas Warton surmounted the torpor incident 
to his situation. But his compositions are certainly 
not characterised by passion. They are rich in the, 
splendour of diction, and in the images of the fancy 
— but few, if any of them, seem to have been pro- 
duced under the influence of violent agitation. I 
think there is little of the 

“ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.'’' 

Poetical composition was far from being the sole, 
and perhaps not the primary, literary occupation of 
this author. He early distinguished himself as a 
critic in our old English literature, particularly on 
the works of Spenser ; and his \iabits of elegant 
composition, hfe command of language, his exten- 
sive erudition, his powers of- reflection, and the in- 
genuity of his inferences, raised him at once to an 
eminence in this department, which no successor 
has sirice risen to dispute with him. His Observa- 
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tions on the Fairy Queen were first published in 
1753, in his 26th year, ^nd corrected and enlarged 
into 2 yols. 12mo: 1762. 

But he was not so immersed in bl&ck-letter 
studies, as to* be forgetful of his classical attainments. 
In 1758 he published “ Inscriptionum Metricarum 
Delectus, cum notulis,” 4to. 

Two years afterwards he contributed the Life of 
Sir .Thos. Pope to the Biographia Britannica, which 
he augmented into an 8vo^ volume, 1770. Sir 
Thos. Pope, was the founder of his College of Tri- 
nity ; and this memorial must be considered as an 
offering of gratitude to a benefactor. The subject 
afforded but little to interest general curiosity, and 
it required all the riches -and all the art of the 
writer to surround it with splendour. But this 
Warton has effected. He has brought forward 
many curious circumstances hitherto buried among 
the lumber of voluminous and forgotten historians ; 
and by the perspicuity of his arrangement, the vi- 
vacity of his language, and the justness of his re- 
marks, exhibited a narrative, in which they, who 
are fond of inquiring into the manners and cha- 
racters of past times, will find their attention deeply 
engaged. . 

“ : The piercing eye explores 

New manners, and the pomp of elder days. 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictur'd stores ! - 
Nor rough, nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.* 

In 1770, his 43d year, he published from the 
Clarendon press his celebrated edition of Theocri- 
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tus in two volumes, 4to. of which, though it has 
not escaped attacks, several learned men have 
spoken in very high terms. His prefixed Disserta- 
tion, on the Bucolics of the Greeks, has been 
generally* praised as an elegant and ingenious com- 
position. I doubt whether he doea not betray some 
awkwardness of Latin phraseology, which consider- 
ing the variety of bis pursuits will not appear at all 
wonderful. 

From this time he must have been deeply en- 
gaged in preparing his* History of English Poetry, 
of which the first vol. appeared in 1774, his 47th 
year. The second volume was published in 1778, 
and the third in 1781. 

In 1777, as if to procure an interval of relief from 
his severer labours, he amused himself by printing a 
selection of his poems, of which very few had 
hitherto been made public. , Many, which hadJor 
years been scattered about in various collections, 
though known to be his, he for some reason refrain- 
ed from introducing in this little volume. 

The world, I believe, received this publication 
rather coldly. The Spenserian or Miltonic cast of 
language or rhythm, the crowded imagery, the 
descriptive or allegorical turn, of most of the poems, 
were what Dr.. Johnson (then possessed, without a 
rival, of the chair of criticism,) set all the energy of 
his invective, and the powers of his coarse ridicule, 
to decry* . And the public, always glad to find an 
authority for their want of taste or of fancy, eagerly 
followed his example. 

It is said that Dr. .Johnson in the latter part of his 
life expressed his chagrin at some appearance ofalien- 
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ation in his friends the Wartons. But how unreason- 
able he must have been to expect otherwise ! Who 
can bear, ridicule on a favourite pursuit ? Arid still 
less, unjust ridicule ? No taste could have been more 
dissimilar, than that of Johnson and the Wartobs ! 
No minds formed in more opposite moulds ! The 
Wartons were classical scholars of the highest order, 
embued with all the enthusiasm, and all the preju- 
dices if you will, of Greece and Rome, heightened 
by the romantic effusions of the ages of chivaliy, by 
the sublimities of Dante and Milton, the wildness 
of Ariosto and Spenser, the beauties of Tasso and 
Petrarch. Johnson was a severe moralist, who, 
thinking merely from the sources of his own mind, 
endeavoured to bauish all which he deemed the use- 
less and unsubstantial eccentricities of the mind. 
He loved the “ Truth severe,” but he could not bear 
to see it 

“ in fairy fiction drest.” 

How could such discordant tempers agree ? When- 
ever they met, they must have parted with disgust. 
At least this must have been the cafe with the War- 
tons, whose quiet and unobtrusive manners rendered 
them unfit to cope with tlie vociferation and domi- 
neering spirit of Johnson, who often mistopk.the si- 
lence produced by rudeness for a proof of victory. 
♦ 

To be overpowered by effrontery and noise, when 
We are confident that the force.of argument is with 
us, is a provocation which few can bear ! 

Warton, who, even amid the seducing indolence 
of a college, constantly indulged the activity of his 
excursive intellect in some new subject of research, 
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found time to relieve the toils of Us history by draw- 
ing up a specimen of parochial topography, • in an 
account of Kiddington in Oxfordshire, 1781, of 
which he was vicar. It is an admirable model for 
works of this, nature, and discovers all that curious 
research in a new department of antiquities, for 
which he had already shewn such talents in a mor 
flowery and inviting branch. 

He also engaged in the Rowleian controversy, in 
a manner, which totally put an end to the question 
in the opinion of all rational and unprejudiced in- 
quirers. 

In 1785 he gave a new edition of the Juvenile 
Poems of Milton, 8vo. This was a grateful present 
to the publiQ : another editbr equally qualified for 
this task could not have been found in the literary 
world. The critic’s favourite course of reading from 
hia .earliest years, his innate propensities, the struc- 
ture ctf his mind, and the habitual course of his 
thoughts all contributed to make him a congenial 
commentator on these beautiful poems. There are 
many who have blamed what they denominate the 
excess of his illustrations. They conceive that the 
imitations and allusions which he has traced are 
sometimes fanciful, and sometimes too trivial for 
notice. But there is nothing, to which the inge- 
• nuity of envy and detraction cannot tjnd plausible 
objections. 

In this year he was, on the deaths of Whitehead, 
appointed Poet Laureat ; and for the five succeed* 
ing years, (at the end ofjvhich, on May 21, 1790, he 
terminated his useful life,) he produced his ttvo an- 
nual Odes ; compositions, which, written as a task 
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on trite and constantly recurring subjects, must not 
be examined with too much severity, but which, 
much more often than could be* expected, display 
the richness of his poetical vein. 

In these constant and various employments passed 
the life of Thomas Warton. And surely as far As a 
life of calmness and equability, unmingled with those 
domestic endearments, which if they involve the 
most bitter Sufferings, add the highest zest to* human 
pleasures, can be happy, it must have been happy-! 
All the luxuries of mental entertainment were at his 
command : libraries richly stored, and the silence of 
academic bowers, were ready to feed the curiosity 
of his mind, constantly awake to literary research. 
Freed from those anxio&s cares for the *pro vision of 
the day, which have embittered the existence of too 
many men of genius, he Could ruminate undisturbed 
upon the visions of his fancy, or pursue, without the 
compunctious visitings of prudence, the airy and 
unrecompensed investigations of a romantic spirit. 
With him if 

«• No children ran to lisp their sire's return. 

Nor climb'd his knees the envied kiss to share," 

he had none to reproach him for his neglect of worldly 
ambition, and his sacrifice to the unprofitable wor- 
ship of the Muse. 

Warton must be considered as one, who much em- 
ployed himself in investigating the curiosities of lite- 
rature. His pursuits therefore and his productions 
were of a less popular kind than those, which con- 
sisted *of less ^research. Those minute facts, tbo£e 
pictures of manners, sentiments, and language, which 
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he loved to .discover and communicate, require minds 
•of more than cpmmon cultivation to appreciate them. 
While therefore the simple productions of Goldsmith 
made instantly their way among all ranks of people, 
and the unadorned energy of his sentiments and 
imagery found an echo in every bosom, the more la- 
boured and highly wrought compositions of Warton, 
illuminated by a richly cultivated fancy, and polished 
by all the artifices of style, were little relished by the 
generality of readers. 

The manners of Warton, are said to have been' in 
ah eminent degree unaffected. They discovered 
without disguise the habits and propensities of his 
character. Independent in his pursuits, quiet,. in- 
obtrusive, and ungoaded by vanity, and little accus- 
tomed to the collision of promiscuous society, he is 
said to have been silent and reserved in mixed com- 
panies; but, where he was familiar, to have opened 
all the powers of his mind, his vast fund of erudition, 
bis brilliant fancy, and the cheerful attractions of ir- 
resistible humour. 

He has been blamed by those, who think wisdom 
consists in stateliness of manner*and pomposity of 
dress, for a neglect of the little forms of life, and of 
those punctilious ceremonies by which they consider 
the dignity of station to be preserved. He is also said 
to have been fond of low company, a fault, which 
certainly did not become a man of his high quali- 
ties; but which perhaps had some affinity with his 
excellencies. It is probable, that disgusted with 
those formalities which depressed the freedom of his 
thoughts, and the ebullitions of his humour, he might 
seek companions in those, among whom the superio- 
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rityof his station enabled him to indulge without 
restraint the ease and eccentricities of his mind . 4 
He might also hope to find more, simplicity, energy, 
and originality of character in the lower classes. It 
is reported that he was often seen amongst the water- 
men of the Isis (or the Cherwell) enjoying the luxu- 
rious movement of the boat, and the freshness of the 
riyer breezes, or perhaps smoking his pipe, in so- 
lemn abstraction, or quaffing the favourite beverage, 
on which he has written a panegyric with such happy 
humour ! ' 


I have given a sketch of the life of this author, and 
am now called Upon to enter into some criticism on 
his writings. 

The Suicide is a noble poem: and of an higher 
tone than most of the compositions of this author. 
There is indeed an occasional quaintness of language, 
an alliteration better avoided, and a roughness aris- 
ing from a crowd of consonants, which Dr. Johnson 
would have severely censured. There are few 
finer stanzas in the body of English poetry than the 
following : 

“ Full oft, unknowing and unknown. 

He wore his endless noons alone 
Amid the autumnal wood ; 

Oft was he wont in hasty fit 
Abrupt the social board to quit. 

And gaze with eager glance upon the tumbling flood. 
% 

Beckoning the wretch to torments new. 

Despair for ever in his viqw, 

A spectre pale appear’d; 
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While *as the shades of Eve arose. 

And brought the day’s unwelcome close, 

.More horrible and huge her giant shape She rear'd.* 

It has been said, that all this writer’s poems are 
cast in the moufd of some gifted predecessor. No 
remark can have less foundation. I cannot Recol- 
lect the previous existence of the mould, in which the 
Suicide was formed. ‘ But what model have the Ode 
on Leaving a Favourite Village, the First of April, 
the Crusade, and the Grave of King Arthur follow- 
ed ? In the Hamlet, every image is drawn directly 
from actual observation ; and at once combines the 
charms of poetfy with the accuracy of a naturalist. 
It possesses also a simplicity and harmony of diction 
at "once original and appropriate, which adds to its 
uncommon excellence. ' The favourite village was 
Wynslade, at the back of Hackwood Park, in Hants, 
wherfe the poet’s brother Joseph Warton then re- 
sted. Of that country the scenery introduced in 
this*ode is an exact description : 

“ The bard who rapture found 
From every rural sight and sound ; 

Whose genius warm and judgment chaste 
No charm of genuine nature past ; 

Who felt the Muse’s purest fires ; v 

was his brother, who well deserved the character, and 
who was at that time travelling with Charles Duke 
of Bolton. 

Nearly similar praise is deserved by the First of 
April. It opens indeed with some awkwardness of 
expression^ but it deals f in no common-place descrip- 
tion and trite hereditary imagery. The season of 
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the year, and the appearances in vegetation which it 
produces, are delineated with the most exquisite ex- 
actness, and with the happiest selection of circum- 
stances. But perhaps as it, has less intermixture of 
a moral cast thaii the former ode; its attraction is 
both less striking, and less permanent. 

The Hamlet also is a poem of the same stamp, con- 
taining a diminutive picture of rural happiness, 
finished with inimitable beauty, and without a rival 
among the various attempts which our poets have 
made upon congenial subjects. It is worth remark- 
ing, that the charming paragraph of ten lines be- 
ginning tc Their little sons/’ was first introduced in 
the second of the two editions of 1777. 

The Crusade, and the Grave of King Arthur, 
breathe a spirit of chivalry, and a splendour ofro- 
mantic fancy, well adapted to their subjects. 

But the verses on Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Painted 
Window, were the latest voluntary offering which 
Warton made to the Muse. They exhibit, in an. un- 
common degree, the variety of his powers: They 

have all the harmony and polish of Pope, with infi- 
nitely more ease, energy, command of language, and 
brilliance of imagination. 

He begins with a most happy description of his 
own propensities: 

“ Ah, stay thy treacherous hand ; forbear to trace 
Those faultless forms of elegance ‘and grace ! 

Ah, cease to spread the bright transparent mass. 

With Titian's pencil, o'er the speaking glass : 

Nor steal, by strokes of art, with truth combin'd. 

The fond illusions of my wayward mind ! 
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For, long enamour’d of a barbarous age, 

A faithless truant to the classic page : . 

Long have I lov’d to catch the simple chime 
Of minstrel-harps, and spell the fabling rime ; 

To view the festive rites, the knightly play. 

That deck’d heroic Albion’s elder day ; 

To mark the mouldering halls of barons bold. 

And the rough castle, cast in giant mould ; 

With gothic manners, gothic arts explore, 

And muse on the magnificence of yore.” 

He proceeds to assert his attachment to gothic ar- 
chitecture, which he describes, in eighteen lines, 
with wonderful beauty and force. The whdle con- 
cludes with the following vigorous paragraph : 

“ Reynolds, ’tis thine, from the broad window’s height. 
To add hew lustre to religious light : 

Not of.its pomp to strip this ancient shrine ; 

But bid that pomp with purer radiance shine : 

With arts unknown before, to reconcile 
The willing graces to the gothic pile !” 

Perhaps War ton has not displayed what may pro- 
perly be called invention in his poetiy. But inven- 
tion is a term so indefinitely used, that till we agree 
on some precise ideas regarding it, it seems hardly 
fair to admit such an assertion. In one sense he cer- 
tainly possesses this power : the images of his de- 
scriptive poetiy are either new in themselves, or in 
their combination. Dr. Aikin has long ago remark- 
ed, that many of his descriptions possess all the ac- 
curacy of the naturalist. The circumstances in ver- 
nal sceneiy, which he has delineated with so vivid a 
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pencil, are not the result of a memory stored with 
poetical phrases derived from his predecessors, but 
of a minute and most attentive observer of nature. 

I shall insert one of his poems entire, though well 
known, asit'is short; it is perhaps a specimen of his 
best manner, and is indeed a very beautiful and finish- 
ed composition. 

Inscription in a Hermitage at Ansley Hall in War - ( 
wickshire. 

1 . 

“ Beneath this stony roof reclin'd, 

1 sooth to peace my pensive mind ; 

And while to shade my lowly cave. 

Embowering elms their umbrage wave; 

And while the maple dish is mine. 

The beechen cup, unstain'd with wine, 

1 scorn the gay licentious crowd. 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 

2 . 

Within my limits lone and still 
The blackbird pipes in artless trill ; 

Fast by my couch, congenial guest. 

The wren has wove her mossy nest; 

From busy scenes, and brighter skies 
•To lurk with innocence she flies ; 

Here hopes in safe repose to dwell. 

Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 

3 . 

At morn I take my custom’d round. 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound ; 
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And every opening primrose count. 

That trimly paints my. blooming mount ; 

And o’er the sculptur.es quaint and rude. 

That grace my gloomy solitude, 

I teach in windiug wreaths to stray 
; Fantastic ivy's gadding spray. 

'A. 

* At eve, within yon studious nook 
I ope my brass-embossed book, 

Pourtray’d with many a holy deed 
Of martyrs, crown’d with heavenly meed: 

Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chaunt, ere I sleep, my measur’d hymn. 

And at the close the gleafas behold 
Of parting wings bedropt with gold*. 

5 . 

While such pure joys my bliss create. 

Who but would smile at guilty state 1 
Who but would wish his holy lot 
In calm Oblivion’s humble grot I 
Who but would cast his pomp away 
To take my staff and amice gray ? 

And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage V’ 

But Warton could write in the familiar style, as 
well as in that, which Mr. Southey, I * think, calls 
“the Ornate.” The “Progress of Discontent,” is 
an exquisite poem ; and very truly pronounced by 
his brother, Df. Joseph Wdrton, to be the best imi- 
tation of Swift that has appeared. It ends with a 
touching moral, very happily expressed : 

VOL. vii. T 
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“ Oh ! trifling bead, and fickle heart ! 

Chagrin’d at whatsoe’er thou art ; 

A dupe to follies yet ontry’d, 

And sick of pleasures scarce enjoy'd ! 

Each prize possess'd, thy transport ceases. 

And in pursuit alone it pleases."* 

“ The Pleasures of Melancholy,” written as it was 
in 1745, in his seventeenth year, is a very extraordi- 
nary performance ; and exhibits a command of lan- 
guage, and copiousness of phraseology, which prove 
both wonderful attainments, and great power of 
mind. It was at this time that the school of Popef 
was giving way : addresses to the head rather than 
to the heart, or the fancy ; moral axioms, and witty 
observations, expressed in harmonious numbers, and 
with epigrammatic terseness ; the limce labor , all the 
artifices of a highly polished style, and the graces of 
finished composition, which had long usurped the 
place of the more sterling beauties of imagination 
and sentiment, began first to be lessened in the pub- 
lic estimation by the appearance of “ Thomson’s 
Seasons,” a work which constituted a newerfl. in our 
poetry. Then arose a constellation of youths of ge- 
nius, of a more wild and picturesque school — Gray, 
and Collins, and Joseph Warton, and Akenside. In 
this school grew up Thomas Warton. He says, him- 
self in this very poem, 

* This poem was expanded out of a Latin epigram of ten lines, 
jvhioh he wrote as a college exercise, and which ends with the fol- 
lowing; 

€< O pectus mire rarfum et mutabile ! cui sors 
Quaaque petita placet, nulla potita placet.” 
f Pope died in 1744. 
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“ Thro* Pope’s soft song tho’ all the Graces breathe. 
And happiest art adorn his Attic page ; 

Vet does my mind with sweeter transport glow, 

As at the root of mossy trunk reclin’d. 

In magic Spenser’s wildly-warbled Song 
I see deserted Una wander wide 
. Thro’ wasteful solitudes, and lurid heaths. 

Weary, forlorn ; than when the fated fair 
Upon the bosom bright of silver, Thames 
Launches in all the lustre of brocade. 

Amid the splendours of the laughing sun. 

The gay description palls upon the sense. 

And coldly strikes the mind with feeble bliss.” 

Joseph Warton, in the Advertisement to his own 
Odes, 1746, says, “ The public has been so much ac- 
customed of late to didactic poetiy alone, and essays 
on moral subjects, that any work, where the imagi- 
nation is much indulged, will perhaps not be relished* 
or regarded. The author therefore of these pieces is 
i n some pain, lest certain austere critics should think 
them too fanciful and descriptive. But as he is con- 
vinced that the fashion of moralizing in verse has 
been carried too far, and as he looks upon imagina- 
tion and invention to be the chief faculties of a poet* 
so be will be happy, if the following Odes may be 
looked upon* as an attempt to bring back poetiy into 
its right channel.”* 

It may be curious to compare the coincidence of 
opinion on this subject between Thomas Warton, and 
a celebrated predecessor, and celebrated successor. 

In the preface of Edw.* Phillips’s “ Theatrttm 

* . * Colfkis’s Odes were published the stone year. 

t2 
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Poetarum,” supposed to be written by Milton, b the 
following passage : 

“ Wit, ingenuity, and learning in verse, even ele~ 
gancy itself, though that comes nearest, are one 
thing: true native poetry is another ; in which there 
is a certain spirit and air, which perhaps the most 
learned and judicious in other arts do not perfectly 
comprehend.” 

In the preface to Milton's Juvenile Poems , 1785, 
T. Warton says, “Wit and rhyme, sentiment and 
satire, polished numbers, sparkling couplets, and 
pointed periods, having kept undisturbed possession 
of our poetry, till late in the eighteenth century, 
would not easily give way to fiction and fancy, to 
picturesque description, and romantic imagery.” 

Mr. Southey, in the preface to his Specimens of 
Later English Poets , just published, says, speaking 
of the time of Dryden, “ The writers of this and the 
succeeding generation, understood their own charac- 
ter better than it has been understood by their suc- 
cessors ; they called themselves wits instead of poets, 
and wits they were ; the difference b not in degree, 
but in kind. They succeeded in what they aimed 
at; in satire and in panegyric, in ridiculing an 
enemy, and in flattering a friend ; in turning a song, 
and in complimenting a lady; in pointing an epi- 
gram, and in telling a lewd tale: in these branches 
of literary art, the Birmingham trade of verse,* they 
have rarely been surpassed. Give them what praise 
you will, as versifiers, as wits, as reasoners, 1 wish 
not to detract a point from it; but versification, 
and wit, and ifeason, do not constitute poetry. 
The time, which is elapsed from the days of Dry- 
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den to those of Pope, is the dark age of English 
poetry.” 

It now became the fashion to furnish food for the 
fancy, and pile images upon images, without perhaps, 
at all times, sufficiently attending to the construction 
of the language, or the harmony of the rhythm. An 
instance of this occurs in the very opening of War- 
ton's poem on " Melancholy,” already cited : for the 
sentences are involved, and the meaning at first ob- 
scured by this defect, though the images are striking 
and highly picturesque. The following descriptive 
passage, commencing at the 48d verse, deserveshigh * 
praise : 

» — ■ ■ “ When the world 

Is clad in Midnight's raven-colour'd robe, 

'Mid hollow charnel let me watch the flame 
Of taper dim, shedding a livid glare 
O'er the wan heaps ; while airy voices talk 
Along the glimmering walls ; or ghostly shape 
At distance seen invites, with beckoning hand. 

My lonesome steps thro' the far- winding vaults. 

Nor undelightful is the solemn noon 
Of night, when haply wakeful from ray couch 
I start : lo ! all is motionless around \ 

Roars not the rushing wind ; \be sons of men. 

And every beast, in mute oblivion lie ; 

All nature’s hush'd in silence and in sleep. 

O then bow fearful is it to reflect. 

That thro’ the still globe’s awful solitude 
No being lyakes but me! till stealing sleep 
My drooping temples bathes in opiate dews. 

Nor then let dreams, of wanton folly born, 

.My senses lead thro' flowery paths of joy ; 
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But let' the sacred gening of the night , 

Such mystic visions send, as Spenser saw. 

When thro’ bewildering Fancy’s magic maze. 

To the fell house of Busyrane, he led 
Th’ unshaken Britomart ; or Milton knew. 

When in abstracted thought he first conceiv’d 
AR heaven in tumult, and the Seraphim 
Came tow ’ring, arm’d in adamant and gold.” 

But if Warton thought less highly of u sentiment 
and satire, of polished numbers, and sparkling 
couplets,” it was not from inability to excel in that 
style. His u Newmarket” a satire, published in 
1751, is a decisive proof of his talent in that sort of 
composition, and forms a complete contrast to tnost 
of his other poems. The description of the 
mily seat, a prey “ to gamesters, prostitutes, and 
grooms, is highly beautiful. 

In short, if we consider the genius and learn- 
ing of Thomas Warlon; if we contemplate him 
as a poet, a scholar, a critic, an antiquary, and a 
writer of prose, ages may pass away before his equal 
shall arise. 


Art. DCLII. SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

i 

(ABRIDGED FROM HIS LIFE BY LO£D TEJGNMOUTH.) 

Sir William Jones was the only son of Wil- 
liam Jones, F‘ R. S. an eminent mathematician, 
who was a native of Wales, of humble origin, and 
born in Anglesey, in 1680. Tlfe account of this 
eminent, person may be found in the Biographical 
Dictionary: he died in 1749, leaving by Maiy, 
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daughter of George Nix, a citizen of London, a 
daughter Mary, born 1736, afterwards married to 
Mr. Rainsford, a merchant,* and William the sub- 
ject of this memoir, who. was born in London, on 
the eve of the festival of St. Michael, 1746. 

By his father’s death the care of the education of 
ibis future prodigy devolved on his mother, when 
he was, three years old. Mrs. Jones was a woman 
of uncommon energy, and uncommon talent for in- 
struction ; and she gave herself to the cultivation of 
her son's blind. Her success was adequate to her 
efforts;* and at three years old, her pupil could 
read distinctly and rapidly any English book. Af- 
terwards an accident to one of his eyes gave some 
check to his progress; but his appetite for books 
increased ; and in his fifth year he was so much 
struck by the sublimity of tbe description of the 
angel in the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, as 
ever afterwards to remember it with emotions of 
rapture. 

At Michaelmas, 1753, in his seventh year, he was 
sent to Harrow school, then under Dr. Thackeray, 
where at first he was rather remarked for industry 
thaq talent and after two years, having the misfor- 
tune to break his thigh-bone, was detained at home 
twelve months : a period not passed in indolence, 
but in familiarizing himself with the translations 
of Pope and Drydpn* and in endeavours to" imi- 
tate them. 

This absence however operated to his disadvan- 
tage* on bis return to school, and most unjustly 

* She died 1802. 
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created prejudices against his capacity, or his ap- 
plication, which though punishment could not in- 
duce him to counteract by increased efforts, yet 
emulation soon excited him to overcome. 

In his twelfth year, he arrived at the upper 
school, and nbw began to shew proofs of that extra- 
ordinary memory, which so distinguished him. At 
the same time he began to translate parts of Ovid 
and Virgil into English verse ; and he composed a 
dramatic piece on the story of Meleager. Hence . 
his reputation rose in the school ; and he par- 
ticularly excelled in his acquaintance with Latin 
Prosody. 

When Jones was fifteen, Dr. Thackeray was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Sumner, who immediately took him 
under his patronage. From this time the following 
account of his character, habits, and acquirements, 
by his friend and schoolfellow, Sir John Parnell, 
stands on the best authority, and comprehends every 
thing necessary. 

66 The early period of life is not usually marked 
by extraordinary anecdote : but small circumstances 
become interesting, when we can trace in them the 
first principles of virtue, and the first symptoms of 
those talents, which afterwards so eminently distin- 
guished the character of Sir William Jones. He 
gave very early proofs of his possessing very extra- 
ordinary abilities. His industry was very great, 
and his love of literature was the result of disposi- 
tion, and not of submission to controul. He .'ex- 
celled principally in his knowledge of the Greek 
language. His compositions were distinguished by 
his precise application of every word, agreeable to 
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the most strict classical authority. He imitated the 
choruses of Sophocles so successfully, that his ’writ- 
ings seemed to be original Greek compositions; and 
he was attentive even in writing the Greek charac- 
ters with great correctness. His time being em- 
ployed in study, prevented his joining in those plays 
and amusements which occupied the time of his 
other school-fellows ; but it induced no other sin- 
gularity in his manners: they were mild, concili- 
ating and cheerful. * When I first knew him, about 
the year 1761, ho amused himself with the study of 
botany, and in collecting fossils. In general, the 
same pursuits which gave employment to his ma- 
ture understanding, were the first objects of his 
youthful 'attention. The same disposition formed 
the most distinguished features at an early and at a 
late period of his life. A decision of mind, and a 
strict attachment to virtue, an enthusiastic love of 
liberty, an uniform spirit of philanthropy, were the 
characteristics of his youth, and of his manhood : he 
did no act, he used no expression, which did not 
justify these assertions.” - • 

The time now approached when Jones was to 
leave school, and his future destination became a 
subject of solicitude with his mother. Some of her 
friends advised the profession of the law, and an 
initiation into it by means of a special pleader’s 
office, but the expense frightened her, end the bar* 
barons language in which the science was clothed 
prejudiced her son. These reasons, strengthened 
by the wishes of Dr. Sumner, prevailed in favour of 
an university : and Oxford was with some hesitation 
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University CoHege. 

At Oxford he immediately experienced that dis- 
appointment, which all boys who bave'enjoyed the 
feme of a great school, and who expeet that that 
fiune, and the same value for dheir acquirements 
which they have hitherto enjoyed, will follow them, 
are sure to encounter. • 

After a residence of a few months, he was elected 
one of the four scholars on the foundation of Sir 
Simon Bennet He now began to indulge that 
passion for oriental literature, which he afterwards 
carried to so high a point ; and by the help of a na- 
tive of Aleppo acquired the pronunciation of Ara- 
bic. These occupations, with his Greek studies, 
which he continued to pursue with unabated appli- 
cation and ardour, soon reconciled him to his new 
station ; and he* received that countenance and 
respect from his tutors, which facilitated the advan- 
tageous employment of his time. He added the 
study of the Persic to that of the Arabic ; and his 
progress in languages was already truly wonderful. 

After a year, fearful" of intrenching too fer on the 
slender income of his mother, he accepted the situa- 
tion of tutor toTiord Althorpe, now Lord Spencer, 
then a child, when he spent part of the year at 
Wimbledon Park, and part in London, and was 
now first introduced among the great. Here he 
first formed an acquaintance with Miss Shipley, af- 
terwards Lady Jones. Nor was he unambitious of 
fashionable* accomplishments. He took thw oppor- 
tunity, while in the metropolis, of learning the arts 
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of fencing and fencing. Lord Spencer’s library af- 
forded him inexhaustible entertainment and instruc- 
tion ; and here in his twenty-first year he began his 
Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry. He was elected 
fellow of bis college, 7 Aug. 1766. 

In 1767 he had an opportunity of seeing the Conr 
iiaent by attending the Spencer family in a journey 
to Spa. In the close, of this year he is said to have 
conceived that resolution which afterwards fixed 
him to the profession of the bar* by reading Fortes- 
cue’s Treatise. De Laudibus Legura AngH*. 

. In 1768, Mr. Sutton, Under Secretary of State, 
imposed upon him the task of translating the Life 
• pf Nadir Shah from an Eastern MS. at the desire of 
the King of Denmark. This was a tiresome task, 
which however he performed with credit to himself. 
It«was published in 1770. To the Histoiy of Nadir * 
Shah, he added a Treatise on oriental poetiy in the 
language of the original, a work ’which no other 
person in England could then have performed. 

In 1768 he formed an acquaintance with Revicnki, 
afterwards the Imperial Minister at Warsaw, and 
Ambassador at the Court of England, with the title 
of Count, an accomplished end learned nobleman, 
much addicted to oriental studies^ and captivated by 
sthe splendid attainments of Jones.. Tbis intimacy 
produced a long, interesting and learned correspond- 
ence. 

Their correspondence was principally’ in Latin; 
in the first published fetter of Jones are the follow- 
ing passages: “ Permagno enim vinculo conjungi 
solent ii, qui. iisdera utuutur studiis, qui literas hu- 
maniores colunt, qui in iisdem curis et cogitationibus 
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e vigilant. Studia eadem sequimur, e&dem colimus 
et consectamor. Hoc tamen' inter nos interest: 
nempe tu in literis Asiaticis es quam doctissimns ; 
ego vero ut in iis doctus sim, nitor, contendo, ela- 
boro. In harum literarum amore non patiar ut me 
vincas,* ita enim incredibility illis delector, nihil ut 
supra possit : equidem poesi Graecoram jam inde a 
pueroita delectabar, ut nihil mihi Pindari carmini- 
bus elatius, nihil Anacreonte dulcius, nihil Sapphtis, 
Archilochi, Alcaei, ac Simonidis aureis illis relliquiis 
politius aut nitidius esse videretur. At cilm poesim 
Arabicam et Persicam degustarem, illico exares- 
cere 

Again he says* 1768. w Si cupis legum nostrarum * 
et consuetudinum pleniorem habere notitiam, per- 
legas velim Smithi librum de Republic^ Anglorura, 
et Fortescuei dialogum de Laudibus Legum Anglise, 
Primum Latine nec ineleganter scripsit Thomas 
Smithus, Legates dim noster in Gallic sub regno 
Elizabethae; alter, libellus est, de quo dici potest id 
quod de fluvio Teleboa scripsit Xenophon M syaq 
fAiv a, y. aXoq it. Auctor fuit Angliae Cancellarius 
sub rege Henrico sexto, et ob turbulenta tempora 
cum alumno suo principe Edwardo, in Galliam 
tfugit ; ubi, cum esset summa senectute, aureolum 
hunc dialogum contexuit. Gerte leges nostras, ut 
in illolibro videbis, persapienter sunt composite, et 
ut ait Pindarus, - 

, Nopof o TToevr (*)v 1 3ot,<n\tv$ 

QvOCTOOV T £ YOU aft&VOLTM , 

Out of is ii i ay u 
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'*To hxot'iOTOt'TOv, VTrspraroc 

# Xsig i. 

Et reliqua, quae cltat in Georgia Plata." 

In 1769 he writes to another correspondent, “I 
have just read Robertson’s Life of Charles the Fifth, . 
the .narrative of which is amusing and instructive, 
and the style flowing and elegant ; bnt the former 
wants that spirit and fire of genius, that alone can 
make a history animated, and leave great impres- 
sions on the mind ; and the latter has too great a 
sameness in the turn of the sentences, and abounds 
with too many affected words.” 

In the summer of this year he accompanied Lord 
Althorpe as his tutor to Harrow, where he had an 
opportunity of drawing still closer the ties of inti- 
macy with his old master Dr. Sumner. 

Towards the end of this year he accompanied 
Lord Spencer’s family to the Continent. In Feb. 

- 1770 hje writes from Nice to his friend Reviczki an 
account of himself; in which he says, “Si roges 
quomodo hie oblectem, baud multis respondeo. 
Quidquid habet musicorum ars tenerum ac molle, 
quidquid m a thesis difficile ac reconditum, quidquid 
denique elatum aut venustum vel poesis vel pictura, 
in eo omni sensus meos et cogitationes defigo. Nec 
rei militaris notitiam negligo, qu& vir Britannus 
sine summo opprobrio carere neutiquam potest. 
Multa patria sermone scripsi; inter alia, libellum 
de recta juventutis institutione, more Aristoteleo, 
hoc.est av*Atmxw Preterea Tragsediam contexere in- 
stitui, quam inscripsi Soliman, cujus, ut scis, amabi- 
lissimus filius p^r novercee insidias miserrime truci- 
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datus est ; plena est tenerorum affectufutn fabula, et 
cothurno iEschyleo elatior, utpote quae imaginibus 
Asiaticis sit abundantissima. Mitto tibi carmina 
duo, unum ex Hafizio deproraptum, alteruiq e poetS. 
Arabo perantiquo sumptum, in hoc tamen imagines 
ad Romanam confiuetudinem aptavi. Mitto insuper, 
ne quae pars paginae otietur, Epigramma Graecum, 
quo cantiuqculam Anglicam sum imitatus.” 

He writes from Spain, “ nae ego levis homo sum 
atque incertusf Totam Europam trapsvolo, nullibi 
diu commoror ; in Liguria hyemavi, in Gallia verno 
tempore fruebar : Germanise finibus aestatem ago > si 
modd sestas Vocari potest pluviosa haecce et ingrata 
tempestas.” 

His correspondent Reviczki answers from Vienna 
on the 9th of August. 

6C En verite, Monsieur, vous n’ete pas fort a plain- 
dre de te changement continuel de climats et de lieux 
ou vous dites etre engage depuisun an entier. C’est 
le plus grand bien a mon avis, qui puisne arriver h 
un homme qui dailleurs a toutes les dispositions pour 
voyager ; vous avez passb les rigeurs de l’hy ver, 
sous un ciel doux ettempere en Italie, leprirj terns 
en France et en Angleterre, il vou9 reste a passer 
Fete aux corifins de TAllemagne, dans un endrdit qui 
est le rendezvous de toute l’Europe, et ou. Ton voit 
d’un coup d*ceil, tantes de differentes nations agsem- 
blees ; cela n’est il pas charmant ? ou ne est ce pas 
la la partie essentielle des voyages "sroXXoov ou/0f wzwv 
yvwoci 1 / 001 /. 

It seems that in this autumn Mr. Jones returned 
to England : he now determined to enter upon a new 
plan of life ; with a high spirit of independence, and 
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a warm ambition, he was anxious to obtain both 
wealth and distinction ; he therefore fixt upon the 
profession of the law, and was admitted of the Tem- 
ple, I9th Sept. 1770. 

On this subject he writes to Rericzki, “ Jam inde 
a reditu meo in Britanniam permagna curarum va- 
rietate sum quasi irretitus : circumstant amici, so- 
dales, propinqui ; hortantur ut poesin et literas Asi- 
aticas aliquantisper in e^ilium ire jubeam, ut elo- 
quentiae et juris studio navem operam, ut. in fori 
cancellis spatiar, ut uno verbo actor causaruip, et 
ambitionis cultor fiam. Ecpiidem iis haud agre 
morem gessi, etinim solus per forenses occupationes 
ad primos patriae tneae honores aperitur aditus. Mi- 
rum est quam sim qnXo$o'£o<; x cm (pkXozTopog. Ecce 
me aded oratorem. Erunt posthac literae meae 
■sroAtriHWTff ol \ ; et si velit fortuna ut ad capessendam 
rempublicam aliquando aggrediar, tu mihi eris alter 
Atticus, tu mihi consiliorum omnium, tU mihi arca- 
norum particeps. Noli tamen putare me omnino 
mansuetiores literas* negligere : poemata quaedam 
pa-trio sermone scripta in lucem propediejn edere 
statui ; tragcediam, Solimau dictam, in theatrum 
tunc adducam, cAm histriones inv6nero«diguos, qui 
earn agant : praetereA poema epicuta ingentistagu- 
nfenti (cui Britanneis nomen) contexere institui ; sed 
illud sand eouaque differam donee mihi otii quid- 
dam, cum alrqna dignitate junctum,* concedatur. 
Interdt bellissimos lego poetas Persioos ; iiabeo co- 
dictftn manu scriptorum lautam copiam, partim a me 
coemptam, partim mihi commodataiq ; inter 
. comphires sunt historici, philosophi, et poetce magfti 
apud Persas nominis.” 
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Oxford, 3d of June,* 177 1. 

“ I have just begun to contemplate the stately 
edifice of the laws of England, 

‘The gather'd wisdom of a thousand years/ 

if you will allow me to parody a line of Pope. I do 
not see why the study of the law is called- dry and 
unpleasant ; and I very much suspect that it seems 
so to those only, who would tiling any study un- 
pleasant, which required a great application of the ♦ 
mind and exertion of the memory. I have read 
most attentively the twp first volumes of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, and the two others will re- 
quire much less attention. I am much pleased with 
the care he takes to quote his authorities in the 
margin, which not .only give a sanction to what he 
asserts, but point out the sources to which the stu- • 
dent may apply for more diffusive knowledge.” 

“ To Robert Orme , Esq. 

. April, 1772. 

iC It is impossible for me to describe the delight 
and admiration I have felt, from the perusal of your 
History of the War in India. The plans, circum- 
stances, and events of it ; are so clearly described by 
you* that I felt an interest in them rather as an 
actor than a reader. I was particularly pleased 
with your delineation- of the lives and characters of 
those, who had distinguished themselves by their 
actions or nfisdom ; nor was I less delighted with 
the elegance of your topographical descriptions; 
that of the Ganges particularly pleased me ; it is 
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absolutely a picture. I have remarked that the 
more polished historians of all ages, as well as the 
poets, have been fond of displaying their talents in 
describing rivers. Thus Thucidides describes the 
Achelous, and Xenophon the Teliboos, and both 
admirably, though in a different manner ; the latter 
with his usual brevity and elegance, the former with 
a degree of roughness and magnificence not uncom- 
mon to him. With respect to your style, if elegance 
consist in the choice and collocation of words, you 
have a most indubitable title to it ; for you have 'on 
all occasions selected the most appropriate expres- 
sions, and have given to them the most beautiful 
arrangement ; and this is almost the greatest praise 
which a composition can claim. 

u The publication of the second part of your 
History, which has been so long and so earnestly 
looked for, will be highly acceptable to those, whose 
opinions you respect; and I need not say that it 
will add to your reputation. Indeed it is not just, 
that the Coromandel coast only should receive the 
ornament of your pen, to the neglect of Bengal, 
which an Indian monarch pronounced the delight of 
the world” 

In 1772 he published a small volume of poems, 
chiefly consisting of translations from the Asiatic 
languages. On the 30th of April the same year, he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1773 took the degree of A.M. 

In 1774 he published his commentaries on Asiatic 
poetry, which he had begun in 1766, and finished 
1769, when he was in his twenty-third year. This 
work was received with admiration and applause by 

VOL. VII. u 
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the Oriental scholars of Europe in general, a* well 
as by the learned of his countiy. 

In January 1774 he was called to the bar, at which 
time he had remarked, that the law was a science 
which would admit of no participation with the 
Eastern Muses, whom therefore he abstained from 
for some years with the most determined inflexi- 
bility. 

In November 1774 he writes to G. S. Michaelis, 
“ Quod quaeris, serione Musas Asiaticas et politiores 
literas deseruerim, nihil scito esse verius, nec per 
viginti annos quidquam de his rebus aut scribam au 
me ditabor. Totus in foro sum, et in juris nostri 
studio Z-nrafrai/, tua tamen opera teque ip- 

sum, vir optime atque humanissime, plurimi semper 
faciam.” 

In 1776 he was appointed a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts. 

In 1778 he published a translation of the speeches 
of Isaeus in causes concerning the law of succession 
to property at Athens, with a prefatoiy discourse, 
notes critical and historical, and a commentary. 

In this year he was soliciting a judgeship in India, 
as appears by the following extract from a letter to 
Lord Althorpe, dated Oct. 13, 1778. " The disap- 
pointment to which you allude, and concerning 
which you say so many friendly things to me, is not 
yet certain. My competitor is not yet nominated : 
many doubt whether he will be ; I think he will 
not, unless the Chancellor should press it strongly. 
It is still the opinion and wish of the bar, that I 
should be the man. I believe the Minister hardly 
knows his own mind.. I canflot legally be appoint- 
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fed till January, or next month at soonest, because 
I am not a barrister of five years standing till that 
time : now many believe that they keep the place 
open for me, till I am qualified. 1 certainly wish to 
have it, because I wish to have 20,0001. in my poc- 
ket, before I am eight and thirty years old ; and then 
1 might contribute in some degree towards the ser* 
vice of my country in Parliament, as well as at the 
bar, without selling my liberty to a patron, as too 
many of my profession are not ashamed of doing ; 
and I might be a Speaker in the House of Commons 
in the full vigour and maturity of my age : whereas 
in the slow career of Westminster Hall, I should 
not perhaps, even with the best success, acquire the 
same independent station, till the age at which 
Cicero was killed. But be assured, my dear Lord, 
that if the Minister be offended at the style in which 
I have spoken, do speak, and will speak, of public 
aflairs, and on that account should refuse to give 
me the judgeship, I shall not be at all mortified, 
having already a very decent competence without a 
debt, or a care of any kind.” 

Lord Teignmouth says, that the year 1780 form- 
ed an interesting era in his life, in which his occupa- 
tions were diversified, his prospects extended, and 
his hopes expanded. His views were now more 
particularly directed to the vacant seat on the bench 
at Fort William in Bengal. “ In this state of sus- 
pense, the political events of the times, received a 
more than ordinaiy share of his attention : he did 
not however enroll himself with any party; but 
looking up to the constitution and liberty of his 
u 2 
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country, as the objects of his political adoration, he 
cultivated an extensive acquaintance with men of 
all parties, and of the first rank and talents, without 
any sacrifice of principle or opinion. No man had 
ever more right to apply to himself the character of 
c Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri . 9 With 
respect to the American war, he early adopted sen- 
timents upon it unfavourable to the justice of the 
British cause, and this opinion once fortped, would 
naturally acquire strength from the protraction of 
the contest, which he lamented with the feelings of 
a true patriot and friend to humanity. 9 ’ 

In this year he aspired to represent the University 
of Oxford, but was unsuccessful. 

He published about this time a small pamphlet 
entitled “ An Enquiry into the legal method of sup- 
pressing Riots, and a Constitutional Plan of future 
Defence” 

In the autumn of this year he was at Paris, to 
which he had also made a short excursion in the 
preceding summer. On his return he says, in a 
letter to Lord Althorpe, “ after a very tedious and 
uncomfortable passage, I arrived at Margate on 
Wednesday night, having been out of England a 
month exactly, half of which time I spent at Paris. 
In this interval I have seen not indeed so many 
men and so many cities, as the hero of the Odyssey, 
but a sufficient number of both to have enlarged 
very considerably the sphere of my knowledge. I 
have heard much and thought more, but the result 
of all I have heard and thought is, that the war, 
which I have invariably and deliberately condemned 
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as no less unjust than impolitic, will continue very 
long to desolate the country of our brethren and ex- 
haust our own.’ 9 

Soon after he lost his mother, an event which in- 
volved him m the deepest affliction. 

He devoted the winter of this year to complete 
his translation of seven ancient poems of the high- 
est repute in A^bia; while the result of his pro- 
fessional studies was “ An Essay on the Law of 
Bailments ” 

In the summer, of 1782 he< again visited France 
with an intention of proceeding thence to America 
on a professional business: but this plan being 
soon given up, he returned to England through Nor- 
mandy and Holland. 

u In his journey through life,’' says Lord Teign- 
mouth, u Mr. Jones seldom overlooked the oppor- 
tunities of gathering the flowers which chance pre- 
sented, or of displaying, for the entertainment of 
his friends, the store which he had collected. A 
variety of poetical compositions was produced by 
him during his circuits, to enliven the intervals of 
legal labour. Of these a few have been preserved, 
and amongst them the following elegant song, the 
offspring of genius and innocent gaiety. It was 
written by Mr. Jones, some years before the period 
of his life at which I am now arrived, when he was 
a very young man, during one of his first circuits, 
for the express purpose of being sung at a kind of 
ftte champfitre, which the barristers held on the 
banks of the Wye. 

u Fair Tivy, how sweet are thy waves gently flowing. 

Thy wild oaken woods, and green eglantine bow’rs. 
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Thy banks with the blush-rose and amaranth glowing. 
While friendship and mirth claim these labourless hoars! 
Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure, which prospects can give; 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, , 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

How sweet is the odor of jasmine and roses. 

That Zephyr around us so lavishly flings I 
Perhaps for Bleanpant* fresh perfume he composes, 

Or tidings from Bronwitht auspiciously brings; 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while .something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure which odours can give; 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

How srfeet was the strain that enliven’d the spirit. 

And cheer’d us with numbers so frolic and free 1 
The poet is absent, be just to his merit. 

Ah ! may he? in love be more happy than we ; 

For weak is our vaunt, while something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure the Muses can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

How gay is the circle of friends round a table. 

Where stately Kilgarrant o’er hangs the brown dale. 
Where none are unwilling, and few are unable. 

To sing a wild song, or repeat a wild tale 1 
Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure that friendship can give: 

♦ The seat of W. Brigstpke, Esq. 
f The seat of Thos. Lloyd, Esq. 

% £ ruin of a castle on the banks of the Tivey. 
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Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love .can alone make it blissful to live. 

No longer then pore over dark gothic pages. 

To cull a rude gibberish from Statham or Brooke ; 

Leave year-books and parchments to grey bearded sages. 
Be nature, and love, and fair woman, our book ; 

For weak is our vattnt, while something we want, * 
More sweet than the pleasure that learning can give ; 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

Admit that our labors were crown’d with full measure. 
And gpjd were the fruit of rhetorical flow'rs. 

That India supplied us with long-hoarded treasure. 

That Dinevor,* Slebeck,+ and Coidsmorj; were ours ; 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure that riqhe* can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to Jive. 

Or say, that preferring fair Thames to fair Tivy, 

We gain’d the bright ermine robes, purple and red ; 

And peep’d thro’ long perukes, like owlets thro’ ivy. 

Or say, that bright coronets blaz’d on our head. 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure that honors can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live.” 

In the beginning of 1783 Mr. Jones published his 
Translation of the Seven Arabian Poems which he 

* Seat of Lord Dinevau’s near Landily, in Carmarthen. 

+ Seat of - — - Philips, Esq. near Haverford-West. 
t Seat of Thomas Lloyd, Esq. near Cardigan. 
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had finished in 1781. The translator observes, - 
u that these poems exhibit an exact picture of. the 
virtues and vices of the Arabs in the age of the 
Seven Poets, their wisdom and their folly, and shew 
what may be constantly expected from men of open 
hearts, and boiling passions, with no law to controul, 
and Jittle religion to restrain them. 9 ’ 

u The period was now arrived,” continues Lord 
Teignmouth, “ when Mr. Jones had the happiness 
to gain the accomplishment of his most anxious 
wishes. In March 1783, during the administration 
of Lord Shelburne, be was appointed ‘ a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort Williani, 
at Bengal, on which occasion the honour of knight-* 
hood was conferred upon him; and, in the April 
following, he married Anna Maria Shipley, the 
eldest daughter of the Bishop of St Asaph.” 

For his appointment to India, Mr. Jones was in- 
debted to the firiendship of Lord Ashburton. 

Sir William Jones embarked for India in the Cro- 
codile frigate, and in April 1783 left his native 
country, to which he was never to return, with the 
unavailing regret and affectionate wishes of his nu- 
merous friends and admirers. 


During his voyage to India, Sir William Jones 
sketched out a' plan of studies and productions, re- 
corded by Lord Teignmouth, which must appear 
extravagant even for his stupendous talents and in- 
dustiy. 

In his Letter to Lord Ashburton, dated on board 
the Crocodile, 27, April, 1783, he says, “ It is pos- 
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sible that by incessant labour and irksome attend* 
once at the bar, I might in due time have attained 
all that my very limited ambition could aspire to ; 
but in no other station than that which I owe to 
your friendship could I have gratified my boundless 
curiosity concerning the people of the East, con- 
tinued the exercise of my profession, in which I sin- 
cerely delight, and enjoyed at the same time the com- 
forts of domestic life.” 

He landed at Calcutta in Sept. 1783, where his 
fame had preceded him, and he was received with 
general satisfaction. In December following he en- 
tered *upon his judicial functions. Finding that the 
field of scientific research in India was too extensive 
for any individual, he immediately devised the plan 
of the Asiatic Literary Institution, in imitation of the 
Royal Society of London, which first assembled in 
January, 1804. 

He now divided the whole of his time between the 
laborious duties of his office, and the extension of his 
oriental knowledge, which he pursued with such un- 
abated zeal and application as continually to injure 
his health, but with a progress so rapid and wonder- 
ful, as nothing but the most decisive proofs of it could 
render credible. 

u Various causes^” he says in a letter, 1786, 66 con- 
tribute to render me a bad correspondent, particu- 
larly the discharge of my public duty, and the 
studies, which are connected with that duty, such as 
the Indian and Arabic laws in their several difficult 
languages, one of which has occupied most of my 
leisure for this last twelvemonth, excepting when I 
travelled to Islamabad, for the benefit of the sea air 
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and verdant hillocks during the hot season. It is 
only in such a retirement as the cottage, where 1 
am passing a short vacation, that I can write to 
literary friends, or even think much on literary 
subjects/’ 

Again he says, Oct. 5, 1786. “ Various are the 
causes, which oblige me to be an indifferent and slow 
correspondent ; first, illness, which had confined me 
three months to my couch ; next, the discharge of an 
important duty, which fells peculiarly heavy on the 
Indian judges, who are forced to act as justices of the 
peace in a populous country, where* the police is de- 
plorably bad ; then the difficult study of Hindu and 
Mohammedan laws, in two copious languages, Sans* 
crit and Arabic, which studies are inseparably con- 
nected with my public duty, and may tend to establish 
by degrees, among ten millions of our black subjects, 
that security of descendable property, a want of 
which has prevented the people of Asia from im- 
proving their agriculture and improvable arts ; last- 
ly, I may add, though rather an amusement than a 
duty, my pursuit of general literature, which 1 have 
here an opportunity of doing from the fountain-head; 
an opportunity which, if once lost, may never be re** 
covered.” 

Lord Teignmouth observes, that “ the uniformity 
which marked the remaining period of his allotted 
existence, admits of little variety of delineation. The 
largest portion of each year was devoted to his pro- 
fessional duties and studies; and all the time that 
could be saved from these important avocations, was 
dedicated to the cultivation of science and literature. 
Some periods were chequered by illness, the conse- 
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bittered by the frequent and severe indisposition of 
the partner of his cares and object of his affections.” 

June 24, 1787. u I am well, rising constantly be- 
tween three and four, and usually walking two or 
three miles before sun-rise ; my wife is tolerably 
well; and we only lament that the damp weather 
will soon oblige us to leave our flocks and herds, 
and all our rural delights on the banks of the Bag- 
hiratti. The business of the court will continue at 
least two months longer, after which I purpose to 
take a house at Bandell or Hugli, and pass my 
autumnal vacation as usual, with the Hindu bards.” 

Aug. 16, 1787. “ I thank you heartily for the ten- 
der strains of the unfortunate Charlotte,* which have 
given us pleasure and pain ; the sonnets which re- 
late to herself are incomparably the best. Petrarca 
is little known ; his sonnets, especially the first book, 
are the least valuable part of his works, and contain 
less natural sentiments than those of the swan of 
Avon ; but his odes, which are political, are equal to 
the lyric poems of the Greeks ; and, his triumphs are 
in a , triumphant strain of sublimity and magnifi- 
cence.” 

Sept. 27, 17&7. “ 1 can only write in the long 
vacation, which I generally spend in a delightful cot- 
tage, about as far from Calcutta as Oxford is from 
London, and close to an ancient university of Brah- 
mins, with whom 1 now converse familiarly in Sans- 
crit. You would be astonished at the resemblance 
between that language and both Greek and Latin. 

* Sonnets by Mrs. Charlotte Smith. 
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Sanscrit and Arabic will enable me to do this coun- 
try more essential service than the introduction of 
arts, (even if I should be able to introduce them) by 
procuring an accurate Digest of Hindu and Mahom- 
medan Laws, which the natives hold sacred, and by 
which both justice and poliey require they should be 
governed,” 

Oct. 3, 1787. a Of English politics I say nothing; 
because I doubt whether you and I should agree in 
them. I do not mean the narrow politics of contend- 
ing parties, but the great principles of government 
and legislation, the majesty of the whole nation col- 
lectively, and the consistency of popular rights with 
regal prerogative, which ought to be supported,* to 
suppress the oligarchical power.” 

Sir W. Jones at this time meditated an epic poem, 
on the same subject as that which he had designed in 
his twenty-second year ; the discovery of England by 
Brutus . I confess I do not believe that his powers 
and habits were adapted to it; nor that he could 
ever have executed it with success. 

But he now also meditated andarranged the scheme 
of a great national work, more within the compass of 
his immediate pursuits and qualifications, A Com- 
plete Digest' of Hindu and Mahommedan Laws , af- 
ter the model of Justinian’s Pandects, compiled by 
the most learned of the native lawyers, with an ac- 
curate verbal translation of it into English. A pros- 
pectus of this he laid before Lord Cornwallis ; on 
whose Warm approval, Sir William undertook the 

* If this was just, when Sir W. Jones wrote, as I believe it to have 
been, how much more applicable is it to the present moment ! 

Editor . 
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amazing lahpur of superintendence and transla- 
tion. 

Sept. 27, 1788. “ My own health, by God’s bles- 
sing, is firm, but my eyes are weak ; and 1 am so in- 
tent upon seeing the Digest of Indian Laws com- 
pleted, that 1 devote my leisure almost entirely to 
that object : the Natives are much pleased with the 
work; bnt it is only a preliminary to the security 
which I hope to see established among our Asiatic 
subjects.” . 

Oct. 15, 1790. “ If the whole legislature of Bri- 
tain were to offer me a different station from that, 
which 1 now fill, I should most gratefully and re- 
spectfully decline it. The character of an ambitious 
judge, is, in my opinion, very dangerous to public 
justice; and if I were a sole legislator, it should be 
enacted that eveiy judge, as well as every bishop, 
should remain for life in the place, which he first ac- 
cepted. This is not the language of a cynic, but of 
a man, who loves his friends, his countiy, and man- 
kind ; who knows the short duration of human life, 
recollects that he has lived four and forty years, and 
has learned to be contented. My private life is simi- 
lar to that which you remember; seven hours a day 
on an average are occupied by my duties as a magis- 
trate; and one hour to the new Indian Digest; 
for one hour in the evening 1 read aloud to Lady 
Jones.” 

Lady Jones, finding her constitution no longer 
able to endure the climate of India, embarked for 
England in Dec. 1793. 

In the beginning of 1794 Sir William published a 
work in which he had been long engaged, A Trans - 
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lotion of the Ordinances of Menu , comprising the In - 
dianjystem of Duties religious and civil . 

Oct. 1793. “ 1 will follow Lady Jones as soon as 
I can ; possibly at the beginning of 1795, but proba- 
bjy not till the season after that; for although 1 
shall have more than enough to supply all the wants 
of a man, who would rather have been Cincinnatus 
with his plough, than Lucullus with all his wealth, 
yet I wish to complete the system of Indian laws 
while I remain in India, because I wish to perform 
whatever I promise with the least possible imperfec- 
tion ; and in so difficult a* work doubts might arise, 
which the Pundits alone could remove." 

As to Sir William Jones’s ’religious opinions, the 
following testimony, copied from his own manuscript 
in his Bible, though frequently published, cannot be 
too often repeated : 

t “ I have carefully and regularly perused these 
Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion, that the volume, 
independently of its divine origin, contains more 
sublimity, purer morality, more important history, 
and finer strains of eloquence, than can be collected 
from all other books, in whatever language they may 
have been written.” 

At length we arrive at the close of this most extra- 
ordinary man’s life ; and I shall give it in the words 
of his noble biographer. 

“ The few months allotted to his existence, after 
the departure of Lady Jones, were devoted to his 
usual occupations, and more particularly to the dis- 
charge of that duty which alone detained him in 
India, the completion of the Digest of Hindu and 
Mahommedan Law. But neither the consciousness 
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of acquitting himself of an obligation, which he had 
voluntarily contracted, nor his incessant assiduity, 
could fill the vacuity occasioned by the absence of 
her, whose society had sweetened the toil of appli- 
cation, and cheared his hours of relaxation. Their 
habits were congenial, and their pursuits in some 
respects similar : his botanical researches were faci- 
litated by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by her talents 
in drawing; and their evenings' were generally 
passed together, in the perusal of the best modern 
authors, in the different languages of Europe. After 
her departure he mixed more in promiscuous society; 
but his affections were transported with her to his 
native country. 

“ On the evening of the 80th of April, or nearly 
about that date, after prolonging his walk to a late 
hour, during which he had imprudently remained in 
conversation, in an unwholesome situation, he called 
upon the writer of these sheets ; and complained of 
aguish symptoms,, mentioning his intention to take 
some medicine, and repeating jocularly an old pro- 
verb, that “ An ague in the. Spring is a medicine for 
a king.” He had no suspicion at the time, of the 
real nature of his indisposition, which proved, in fact, 
to be a complaint common in Bengal, an inflamma- 
tion in the liver. The disorder was, however, soon 
discovered by the penetration of the physician, who 
after two or three days was called in to his assist-, 
ance ; but it had then advanced too far to yield to 
the efficacy of the medicines usually prescribed, and 
they were administered in vain. The progress of 
the complaint was uncommonly rapid, and terminat- 
ed fatally on the 87th of April, 1794. On the raorn- 
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ing of that day his attendants, alarmed at the evident 
symptoms of approaching dissolution, came preci- 
pitately to call the friend who has now the melan- 
choly task of recording the mournful event. Not 
a moment was lost in repairing to his house. He was 
lying on his bed in a posture of meditation, and the 
only symptom of remaining life was a small degree 
of motion in the heart, which after a few seconds 
ceased, and he expired without a pang or groan. His 
bodily suffering, from the complacency of his fea- 
tures, and the ease of his attitude, could not have 
been severe ; and his mind must have derived con- 
solation from those sources where he had been in the 
habit of seeking it, and where alone, in our last mo- 
ments, it can ever be found." 

It often happens that, in the delineation of the 
characters of men of genius, the difficulty is increased 
by the paucity of materials; in the present case it is 
augmented by their multiplicity. The almost incre- 
dible extent of Sir William Jones’s acquirements 
requires a stretch of thought to comprehend, much 
more to describe them. By a paper of his own 
writing, it appears that he understood something of 
eight - and - twenty languages ; u eight, critically ; 
eight less perfectly, but intelligible withadictionaiy; 
twelve, least perfectly, but all attainable." 

Lord Teignmouth observes, that “ in the eleven 
discourses, which he addressed to the Asiatic society ,> 
on the history, civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, 
sciences, philosophy, and literature of Asia, and on 
the origin and families of nations,* he has discussed 
the subjects, which he professed to explain, with a 
perspicuity which delights and instructs, dnd in a 
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ity\e ^rhich never oeases to please, where his argu* 
mqpts may not always convince. In these disquisi- 
tions he has more particulariy displayed his profound 
oriental learning in illustrating topics of great im- 
portance in the history of mankind; and it is much 
to be lamented that he did not live to revise and 
improve them in England, with the advantages of 
accumulateAknowledge and undisturbed. leisure/’ ' 

“ Therd were few sciences, in which he had not ac- 
quired considerable, proficiency ; in most his know- 
ledge was profound.” — “ His last and favourite pur-, 
suit was the study of botany.” 

“It cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to 
inquire by what arts or method he was e/iabled to at- 
tain this extraordinary degree of knowledge. The* 
faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were im- 
proved by constant exercise : and his memory, by 
habitual practice,, had acquired a capacity of retain- 
ing whatever had once been impressed upon it. In 
his early years, he seems to {iave entered upon his 
career of study with this maxim strongly impressed 
upon his mind, that whatever had been attained, was 
attainable by him; and it has been remarked, that, 
he never neglected, nor-Overlooked, any opportunity 
of improving his intellectual faculties, or of acquir- 
ing esteemed accomplishments. 

“ To an unextinguished ardour for universal 
knowledge he joined a perseverance in die pursqit 
of it, which subdued all obstacles. His studies in 
India bejjan With the dawn,»and during the inter- 
missions of professional duties, were continued ^ 
throughout the day : reflection ahd meditation 
strengthened and confirmed what industry and in- 
vol. vn. x 
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vestigatioft bad aceuihulated.' It was also q fixed 
principle with him, from which he never volunta- 
rily deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties 
that were surmountable, from prosecuting to a suc- 
cessful termination, what the had ohee deliberately 
Undertaken.” 

Sir William entertained a strange opinion, (whjch 
wah certainty a proof of his humility) fikat all men 
are born with equal mental capacities, living sup- 
ported this opinion in a conversation with Thomas 
Law, Esq. that gentleman sent him the following 
lines : 

Sir William, you attempt in vain. 

By depth of reason to maintain. 

That all men's talents are the same. 

And they, not Nature, are to blame. . 

Whate'er you say, whatever you write. 

Proves your opponents in the right 
Lest genius should be ill defin’d, 

I term it your superior mind . 

Hence to your friends 'tis plainly shewn, 

You*re ignorant of yourself alone.” 

* 

* * * 

To which Sir William Jones wrote the following 

answer : 

4 

“ Ah ! but too well, dear friend, I know 
My fkney weak, my reason slow. 

My memory by art improv'd. 

My mind by baseless trifles movd; 

Give me (thus high my pride I raise)* 

The ploughman’s, or the gardener's praise. 

With patient and unceasing toil. 

To meliorate a stubborn soil; 
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And say (no higher meed I ask) 

With zeal hast thou perform’d thy task/ 

Praise, of which virtuous minds may boast, 

. They best confer, who merit most.” * 

• 

It has been observed, that this eminent man rather 
employed his inirtd in acquiring and arranging his 
materials, than in. building structures of his own 
with them. I doubt whether his faculties, wonder- 
ful as they were, were not best adapted to that pur- * 
pose. But be that as it may, we ought not to regret 
the mode in which he applied those astonishing in- 
tellectual powers; he now stands the first of his 
order, and that a very high order ; and on this ac- 
count deserves one of the most conspicuous places iu 
the Temple of Fame. 

As a poet, he is rather to be con6i<fered for his 
translations, than for. original composition ; but the 
tasks he undertook, he executed with .uncommon 
spirit and splendour { and they were such as would 
have confounded one of less brilliant endowments by 
their u excess of 

I will give a short song, as a specimen of hit 
manner. 

SONG. 

“ Wake, ye nightingales, oh, wake f 
Can ye idlers sleep so long % 

Quickly this dull silence break; 

Burst enraptur’d into song : 

Shake yonr plumes, your eyes unclose, 

No pretext for more repose. 

Tell me not that winter drear 
Still delays your promised tale, 

% 2 
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That no blossoms yet, appear, • 

Save the snow-drop m the dale ; 

Tell me -not the woods are bare, 

* Vain excuse ! prepare I prepare ! 

View the hillocks, view the meads ; 

All are verdant, all are gay ; 

Julia comes, and with her leads 
Health, and youth, and blooming May* 
When she smiles, fresh roses blow. 

Where she treads fresh lilies grow* 

Hail ! ye groves of Bagley, hail ! 

Fear no more the chilling air: 

Can your beauties ever fail 1 
Julia has pronounc'd you fair. 

She could cheer a cavern's gloom. 

She could make a desert bloom.” 


I shall dose this account with some lines on his 
death by the Duchess of Devonshire, of whose ta- 
lents I am glad to have opportunity of giving * 
specimen : 

n 

On the death of Sir William Jones. 

“ Unbounded learning, thoughts by genius fram'd. 

To guide the bounteous labours of his pen. 

Distinguish'd him, whom kindred sages nam'd, 

‘The most enlightened of the sons of men/* 

Upright through life, as in his death resign'd. 

His actions spoke a pure and ardent breast ; 

Faithful to God, and friendly to mankind, 

&s friends rever'd him, and his country blest. 

' * Dr. Johnson. 
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Admir'd and valued in a distant land. 

His gentle manners* all affection won ; 

The prostrate Hindu own’4 his fostering hand. 

And Science mark'd him for her fav'rite son. 

Regret and praise the general voice bestows. 

And public sorrows with domestic blend ; 

But deeper yet must be the grief of those. 

Who while the sage .they honour'd, lov’d the friend." 


Art. DCLIII, JOHN BAMPFYLDE. 

Of this very ingenious, but unfortunate, man, who, 
as I now learn from Mr. Southey’s u Specimens,” 
died as long ago as 1796, very little is known to 
the public. He was younger brother to the pre- 
sent Sir pharles Bampfylde, Bart, qnd, I pre- 
sume, he was borp 27 Aug. 1754. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where I became acquainted with his 
Sonnets, two years after their publication. They ap- 
peared with the following title : * 

“ Sixteen Sonnets. London: Printedby J . Millidge ; 
and sold byD. Prince , of Oxford; Messrs . Mer- 
rill and Co. Cambridge; and D . Browne , at Gar- 
rick's Head , in Catherine Street , in the Strtmd. 
1778 SmAto. ' 

The following is the dedication : 
u To Miss Palmer,* these Sonnets, whieh have 
been honoured with her approbation, are dedicated 
by her* veiy sincere and devoted humble servant, 
John Bampfylde.” 

Soon after the publication of these Sonnets, from 
what unfortunate cause 1 am ignorant, he began to 

* Niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds, now Marchioness of Tbomond. 
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exhibit symptoms of mental derangement ; and is 
said to have passed the last years of his life in con- 
finement.? * 

These Sdnnets, little known, which always ap- 
peared to me to possess great and original merit, 
have now received the sanction of Mr. Southey’s 
praise, with which I am much gratified. But qs I 
atn anxious to extend his feme by additional chan- 
nels, I shall, while my friend Mr. Park is preparing a 
new edition of the whole, in conjunction with the 
neglected relics of two or three other deserting 
young meh of genius, insert two specimens here* 

SONNET III. 

“ As when, to one, who long hath watch'd, the Morn 
Advancing; slbw forewarns th* approach of day, 

(Wliat time the young and flowry-kirtled May 
Decks the green hedge, and dewy grass unshorn 
With cowslips pale, and many a whitening thorn ;j 
And now the sun comes forth, with level ray 
^Gilding the high-wood top, and mountain gray : 

And, as he climbs, the meadows 'gins adorn ; 

The rivers glisten to the dancing beam, 

Th’ awaken d birds begin the amorous strain. 

And hill and vale with joy and fragrance teem ; 

Such is the sight of thee ; tky wish'd return 
To eyes, like mine, that long have wak'd to mourn. 

That long have watch'd for light, and wept in tain V* 

SONEET XI. 

To Mr . Jackson of Exeter . 
u Tho' Winter's storms embrown the dusky vale. 

And dark and wistful wanes the low’ring year; 

* After this article appeared in the first edition, Mr. Southey 
honoured me in a private letter with a most beautiful and affecting 
account of Bampfylde, which may one day see the light. 
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Tbo’ bjeak Up moor, forlorn the cots, appear. 

And tjiro 9 the hawthorn sighs the sullen gale ; 

Yet do thy strains most rare, thy lays, ne'er fail 
Midst th? drear scene my drooping heart to cheej ; 
Warm the chill blood, and draw th<e rapturous fear. 
Whether thou lov’st in mournful mood to wail 
Lycid * bright genius of the sounding shore , 9 
Or else with slow and solemn hymns to move 
My thoughts to piety and virtue’s lore ; 

But chiefest when, (if Delia grace the measure,) 

Thy lyre o’erwhelming all my soul in pleasure. 

Rolls the soft song of joy, and endless love." 


Mr. Jackson intended to have published an 
edition of Bampfylde’s poems, with Some Account 
of the author, with whom he had a personal ac- 
quaintance ; but he died without accomplishing his 
design. 

4 ‘ . ‘ 

Art. DCLIV. MR. JACKSON OF EXETER. 

I tak? this opportunity of giving a short account 
of this author. 

^William Jackson of Exeter was son of a 
tradesman of that city, where he was born about 
17k). As he early discovered a great genius for 
music, he was educated to that profession under the 
organist of the cathedral there. He afterwards 
went to London, where he improved himself under 
eminent masters, and returned to teach music at the 
place of his nativity. At length, in 1777, he was 
appointed organist of Exeter cathedral. 
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In 1782 he rose at once into litemry feme by the 
publication of u Thirty Letters on various Subjects” 
2 vote 12mo. These principally Consisted of Essays 
on the Belles Lettres, and evinced taste, learning, 
vivacity, originality, and even genius. 

His celebrity in musical composition had already 
been widely extended, and he now held a consider- 
able rank amongst authors. 

In 1798 he published “ The Four Ages ; together 
with Essays on various subjects . By William Jack- 
son, of Exeter” 8vo. pp. 454. Printed for Cadeli 
and Davies. 

Th is work consisted of so much instructive, ori- 
ginal;, and entertaining matter, that.it added much 
to the* author's well-earned fame. It contained 
however some opinions , on religion not suffici- 
ently considered,* and which gave offence to serious 
readers. 

His account of Gainsborough the. painter, will 
exhibits characteristic and interesting specimen. 

Gainsborough , the painter. 

w In the early part of my life I became acquainted 
with Thomas Gainsborough, the painter; and as 
his character was perhaps better known to me, than 
to any other person, I will endeavour to divest my- 
self of every partiality, and spe^k of him, as he 
really was. I am the rather induced to this, by 
seeing accounts of him and his works given ^by 
people, who were unacquainted with either, and, 
consequently, have been mistaken in both. 

“ Gainsborough's profession was painting, and 
music wag his amusement; yet, there ware times 
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'when music seemed to be his employment, and 
painting his diversion. As his skill in musfc has 
beep celebrated, I will, before I speak of him as a 
painter, mention what degree of merit he possessed 
as a musician. 

44 When I first knew him he lived at Bath, where 
Giardini had been exhibiting his then unrivalled 
powers on the violin. His excellent performance 
made Gainsborough enamoured of that instrument ; 
and conceiving, like the servant-maid in the Spec- 
tator, that the music lay in the fiddle, he was frantic 
until he possessed the very instrument which had 
given ‘him so much pleasure ; but seemed much 
surprised that the music of it remained behind with 
Giardini! * 

44 He had scarcely recovered this shock (for it 
was a great one to him) when he heard Abel on the 
viol-di-gamba. The violin was hung on the wil- 
low — Abel’s viol-di-gamba was purchased, and the* . 
house resounded with' melodious thirds* and fifths 
from 4 morn to dewy eve?’ many an Adagio and 
many a minuet were begun, but none completed. 
This was wonderful, aB it was ABel’s own instru- 
ment, and therefore ought to have produced Abel’s 
own music ! 

44 Fortunately, my friend’s passion had now a 
fresh ’object — Fischer’s hautboy — but I do not re- 
collect that he deprived Fischer of his instrument : 
and though he procured a hautboy, I never heard 
him make the least attempt on it. Probably his ear 
was too delicate to bear the disagreeable sounds, 
which necessarily attend the first beginnings on a 
wind-instrument. He seamed to content himself 
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with what be heard in public; and getting Fischer 
to play to him in private, not on the hautboy bi%t 
the violin ; but this was a profound secret, for Fis- 
cher knew that his reputation w gs in danger, if he 
pretended to excel on two instruments* 

“ The next, time I saw Gainsborough; it was in 
the character of King David. He had heard a 
harper at Bath ; the performer was soon left harp- 
less; and now Fischer, Abel, and Giardini, .were 
all forgotten; there was nothing like chords and 
arpeggios i He really stuck to the harp long enough 
to play several airs with variations, and, in . a title 
time, would nearly have exhausted all the pieces 
usually performed on an instrument incapable of 
modulation, (this was not a pedal-harf*) when an* 
other visit from Abel brought him back to the viol- 
di-gamba. 

“ H% now saw the imperfection of sudden soubds 
* that instantly die away. If you wanted a staccato 9 
it was to be had by a proper management of the 
bow, and you might also have notes as long as you 
please. The viol-di-gamba is the only instrument, 
and Abel the pitnce of musicians. 

“This, and occasionally a little flirtation with 
the fiddle, continued some years ; when, as ill luck 
wopld have it, he beard Crossdill ; but^ by some ir- 
regularity of conduct, for which I cannot account, 
he neither took up ? nor bought the violoncello. All 
his passion for the bass was vented in description^ of 
CrossdilTs tone and bowing, which was rapturous 
and enthusiastic to the last degree.”** 

♦ P.147. See Brit. Crit. XIII. p. 533. 
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' “ In this way he frittered away htsvnusical talents ; 
and though possessed of ear, taste, and genius, he 
ndver had application enough to learn his notes. 
He scorned to take the first step ; the second was Of 
course out of his reach ; and the summit became 
unattainable.”* 

Mr. Jackson died at Exeter, 12 July, 1803. Tho-- 
roafe Jackson, Esq. now or lately Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Sardinia, is, I believe, one of his sons. 


Art. DCLY- CAPT. EDWARD THOMPSON. 

Edward Thompsoh was son of a merchant at 
Hull, in Yorkshire, where he was born about 1738. 
He was educated at Beverley, under the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke,, and thence removed to Hampstead, under 
the, care of Dr. Cox. He early embrafced a mari- 
time life, and in 1750 sailed on a voyage to Green- 
land. In 1751 he was engaged on board an India- 
man, and became what is called “ a Guinea Pig.: n 
though other accounts say, that he went to the East 
Indies with Sir Peter Dennis, on board the Dorset- 
shire, and was in the memorable action off Quiberon 
Bay. By his “ Sailor’s Letters,” it appears he was 
at Madras, Ceylon, and Bengal, of which he has 
given descriptions, that shew the accuracy of his 
observation, and the cultivation of his talents. 

In 1755 he returned to England ; where in No- 
vember we find him on board the Sterling-Castle 
in the Downs. In 1756 he sailed from Portsmouth 
to New York, and thence to Antigua ; and arriving 

* V. 164. See Brit. Crit. XIII- P- $33. 
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the following year in England^ he was promoted 
to be a lieutenant, and appointed to the Jason, 
which was sent oyer tfc Embden with Brudeneft’s 
Regiment to reinforce the* garrison. In 1758 he 
sailed in the Dorsetshire to Lisbon, and- in 1759, 
cruising between the Bay of Biscay and the chops 
of -the channel, was engaged in Hawke's celebrated 
battle with Conflans. In 1761 he sailed in ihe 
BeUona. 

The peace, thalt ensued, left his active mind at 
leisure to cultivate literature. A poem of a tempo- 
rary nature procured hkn the. acquaintance of 
Churchill, whose whig principles he .strenuously 
cherished. At this time he lived in a small house 
in Kew-lane,; whence in 1764 he produced a poem 
called “ The Soldier” which was well received. 
He then retired for some time to Scotland, where 
he meditated a professional work, which he n^ver 
executed. 

In 1765, be published " The Courtezan” a poem, 
4to. and " The Demfrep ,” a poem, 4to. In 1767, 
he produced his “ Sailor's Letters , written during his 
Voyages in • Europe , Asia , Africa , and America , 
from 1754 to 1759.” In 1769, he commanded the 
Tartuffe cutter, off the coast of Scotland. 

He had during this period written many political 
and dramatic pieces, which recommended him to 
the notice of Garrick ; and Garrick, through his 
intimacy with Sir Edward Hawke, procured him 
a master and commander's warrant in 1771 ; and 
in the following year, Sir Peter Denis, command- 
ing in the Mediterranean, made him post into the 
Niger. * 
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But before this' he had edited U The Works q f 
Oldham” 3 4H>ls. 1771 ; a collection of fugitive 
pieces called “ The Court of Cupid ” and a col- 
lectfon^of Ben Mots, under the title of “Arts* 
tophanet ” * ■ 

In 1773, he brought forth “ The Fair Quaker , or 
The Humours of the Navy, a Comedy ” 8vo. and 
in 1776 and in 1777 fitted for the sthge two other 
pieces, not published. 

In 1773 he began in concert with Mr. John Mac- 
Millan,*^ the Westminster Magazine. In 1777, he 
edited “ The Works of Paid Whitehead and the 
same year u The Works of * Andrew Marcel” In 
1778 he edited a collection of fugitive poetical 
pieces, called “ The Muse's Mirror” 

But as soon. as the war broke out .with France, 
he was called away from these peaceful occupations, 
being appointed in £778 to the command of the 
Hyaena. He was in Rodney’s famous action off 
Gape St. Vincent; of which he brought home the 

, « 

9 This yoUng man died Ffb. 11, 1774, at the early age of twenty- 
live. He was a native of Invernesshire. He ift said to have Seen 
“ an accurate critic, an elegant poet, and an agreeable novelist.** 
Thompson wrote the following lines to his memory. 

u If modest worth, truth, honour, and good sense, 

To public favour ever made jfretence, 

Surely none bade, in* these degenerate days, 

At once so fair for universal praise : 

Reserv’d, though wise ; though gentle, most severe,; 

Firm, though eccentric ; various, though, sincere.* 

Farewell, my friend; and at thy honour’d shrine. 

My soul, 1 own, was near allied to thine : 

The Muses taught us one poetic strain, 

And in their favourite cradle nurs’d the twain.” 
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intelligence ; and was .soon afterwards, appointed 
commodore of an expedition against Demerara, 
which, with Berbice and Essequibo, surrendered 
without opposition. He afterwards conveyed.home 
a fleet of merchantmen from St. Eustathius. At 
the end of the war he was stationed on the coast of 
Africa. 

In 1785 he’ was appointed commander of the 
Grampus, and sent again to the coast, of Africa; 
where he caught a fever, and died aboard that ship, 
Jan. 17, 1786. An event,* which filled Jiis crew 
with universal lamentation, as they considered him 
a brave and skilful commander, a friend, and a 
ftith er. 

Many young men, since distinguished for naval 
enterprise, were brought up under his tuition, 
among which were his nephew Sir Boulden Thomp- 
son,* and Sir Home Popham. 

But the merits, by which daptain Thompson will 
be best known , to posterity, are his Sea Songs ; 
which are still on every one’s lips ; more especially 
those three beautiful and affecting compositions, be- 
ginning “ Loose every sail to the breeze ,” “ The 
Topsail shivers in the wind,” “ Behold upon the gal- 
lant wave." 


Art. DCLVI. GREGORY LEWIS 
WAY, ESQ. 

Having l if some accident omitted in my various 
Literary Obituaries the death of this ingenious man, 

I am anxious to make slight amends to his memory 
* 

* Qu? if Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson was not his sqra } 
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by an kccount *of him in this place, v mare espedaHy 
as I have an opportunity of borrowing a sketch of . 
his character by a writer, whose peculiarly si mpk 
and elegant style deserves every praise, which a 
critic can besto# on it. • 

Mr. Way was scarcely known in the literary 
worid before he died. He published 

“ Fabliaux, orTales, abridged from French Manu- 
scripts of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 
by M . Le Grand \ selected and translated into 
English Verse . With a preface and notes. Vol. 
If too. pp. «80. Faultier. 1796 * 

In this work he was assisted by his friend, Mr. 
George Ellis ; who after, hie death published “ The 
Second Volume. With a preface , nates, and appen- 
dix.” 8eo. pp. 340. Faultier. 1800.* 

* Mr. Ellis has here completed, dome of the Tales, 
which his friend bad left unfinished) and added the 
short memoir which I am about to copy. 

Memoir of Mr. Way , by JUr. G. Ellis . 

“ It is a trite observation, that the life of an 
author is seldom capable of affording much amuse- 
ment to the reader ; and that of Mr. Way was pai^ 
ticularly barren of incident : for hi$ biographer 
would have little to relate, except that he was edu- 
cated at Eton, from whenca,he went to Oxford, and 
afterwards to the Temple; and .that having married 
.early in life, he retired almost immediately to a 
small country seat in Esse^, where; he died on the 
26th of April* 1799, after a very short illn^s, in th# 

* A new Edition of both volumes appeared in 1815. 
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forty-third year of his age. * Finding himself pos* 
sessed of a fortune, which seemed to remove the 
absolute necessity of addicting. himself to any pro- 
fession, though insufficient .without strict econooqr 
to meet the wants of a growing family, he volun- 
tarily devoted himself to retirement, which was not 
much interrupted by an annual visit of a month to 
some near relations in the country, add by a fort- 
night usually allotted to an old friend in ’London. 
Under such circumstances, it was scarcely possible 
that he should fail to contract some peculiarities; 
because,’ being neither solicitous for wealth, nor 
power, and having no habitual occupations or 
amusements, which* required the assistance of so- 
ciety, he was not likely to imitate, or even to notic& 
th& vicissitudes, which fashion is daily producing in 
the dress, and gestures, and manners, and language, 
and opinions of what is called the world. He con- 
ceived that happiness is the only rational object of 
pursuit ; and he believed that the means of happi- 
ness are to be found in the practice of religion. 
The history of that religion therefore, the means by 
which it was established, the evidence on which it 
rests, the hopes it holcls out, the duties it inculcates, 

' and the opinions of its different sectaries, became 
the object ofhis constant studies and daily medita- 
tion. His principal amusement was literature, and 
particularly poetry : and from this choice of occu- 
pations and amusements, a choice dictated partly 
by reflection, and partly, perhaps, by the effects of 
situation and early habit, he certainly acquired such 
a constant flow of cheerfulness, as a life of more ac- 
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tivity and a greater variety of resource, often fail* 
to produce. 

“ It has been remarked, that be had some pecu- 
liarities; but they were such as it is not easy to de- 
scribe, because they were not the result of eccentri- 
city, or of any marked deviation from general habits* 
There was nothing in them on which ridicule could 
fasten* His manners were easy and unembarassed, 
and his address particularly attractive, from being 
marked with that best sort of politeness, which is the 
expression of benevolence. But that perfect sim- 
plicity of demeanour which borrows nothing from 
imitation, has certainly a singular appearance in the 
eyes of those who are only conversant with artifi- 
cial society : perhaps, indeed, few peculiarities 
are more striking than a total absence of all affecta- 
tion. 

<c His conversation was veiy characteristic, and 
extremely amusing ; particularly bn those' topics 
which seemed most remote from his usual pursuits, 
and in which he was led to take an interest only by 
that kindness of disposition which prevented him 
from viewing with indifference any amusement of 
his friends. There are probably few subjects lees 
propitious to the display of literary acquirements 
than the discussion of a fox-chase, yet I have seen 
him voluntarily engage even with this untoward ar- 
gument : and he applied with such taste and sagacity 
the learning he had acquired from Master Turberville 
and the book of St. Albans ; his language was so 
picturesque; and he drew so comical a parallel be- 
tween the opinions of practitioners in the science in 
different age , that the effect was scarcely less strik- 

VOL. VII. T 
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tng thrift If Sir ’J'ristra'm, o t King Arthur^ had un- 
expectedly descended among a company df Uioclelrh 
sportsmen. ^On all occasions the *Cerv&ritic tftrn of 
his humour Was fcingulat-Iy heightened by his re- 
searches in antiquarian "knowledge. 

u It is impossible to Consider* such a simple and 
amiable character without lktnentiftgtibrit be neglect- 
ed to become his own Biographer ; because no spe- 
cies of writing, peArips, is mote capable df uniting 
amusdineftt With utility tWnthe gOntiine unvarnished 
picture of 'private life; atifr certainly 'no species of 
Writing is so uncommon. Mahy, indeed, have pro- 
fessed to lay the whole cdn tents of their memory 
before the public, and to expdse all their thoughts 
and actions to their inspection : but in these repdifts 
of their conscience, whether under the humble name 
of 6 confessions/ or the more sincere title of* ap- 
peals to posterity/ We generally find modes of act- 
ing and feeling more remote from commdn iiature, 
than those of an Amadis or a Cassandra : and are 
Unable to draw any practical lesson from such a de- 
lineation, unless it Be that much real vice and foljy 
may result from a sickly sensibility and an OVer-dfe- 
*licate orgrihization. 

“ An eminent French writer has observed, that 
even in novels, and other fictitious descriptions df 
human nature, where the hero and heroine aVe re- 
warded by the completion of all -their wishes, tfrefr 
happiness is announced, indeed, but never particular- 
ized : arid that no writer has yet been found, Wffafee 
"confidence in his imagination and powers df amuse- 
ment was so sturdy as to cope with the inondtony df 
'domestic felicity. If this sarcastic remark he at ail 
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just, it must be because the painter of ideal life is 
in want of real models from which he may copy his 
delineations. In eveiy other science we find au- 
thentic records of experiments, which hare been 
made with caution, and described with minute and 
circumstantial accuracy ; but in the great art of 
being happy, the experience of every man becomes 
useless to the rest of the world. Those trho are 
most attached to life," and most desirous of protract- 
ing its duration, have probably passed some hours 
which they would willingly have retrenched from the 
sum of existence, and have endeavoured, with more 
or less success, to quicken their passage. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that the history of a prac- 
tical moralist, who was forced to construct hfe scheme 
of happiness with common ‘materials* and to fight 
the tediousness of life with weapons Which are 
within every man’s reach, would prove neither use- 
less nor uuentertainmg. Such a moralist was Mr. 
Way. He was not, like the imaginary ftasselas, a 
prince, Or a traveller; but he found, in the affection 
of his wife, in the duty of his children, and the hope* 
afforded by religion, a compensation for all the 
disappointments and miseries to which life is sub- 
ject.” 


Art. DCLVII. MAURICE MORGAN. 

1802, March 28, died at Knigbtsbridge, aged 76, 
Maurice Morgan, Esq. Commissioner of the Hack* 
ney- Coach Office, formerly Private Secretary to 
Lord Shelburne, author of An Essay on tie Cha* 
tacter of Fafataff, and distinguished for has'estensiwe 
y 2 
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knowledge. Dr. Summons, in his Life of -Milton, 
lately published, has introduced the following elo- 
quent memorial of this, author. Having cited some 
passages from his Essay, which he says, “ forms a 
more honourable monument to the memory of 
Shakspeare, than any, which has been reared to him 
by the united labours of his commentators,” he goes 
on thus: u With the name of Maurice Morgan, who 
' has fondled my infancy in his arms, who was the 
friend of my youth, who expanded the liberality of 
my opening heart, and first taught me to think, and 
to judge ; with this interesting name, so many sadly- 
pleasing recollections are associated, that I cannot 
dismiss it without reluctance. He was my friend ; 
but he was the friend also of his species. The em- 
brace of his mind was ample ; that of his benevo- 
lence was unbounded. With great rectitude of un- 
derstanding he possessed a fancy that was always 
creative and playful. On every subject, for on every 
subject he thought acutely and deeply, his ideas 
were original and striking. Even when he was in 
error, he continued to be specious and to please : 
and he never failed of your applause, though he 
might sometimes of your assent. When your judg- 
ment coyly held back, your imagination yielded to 
his seductive addresses ; and you wished him to be 
right, when you were forced to pronoubce that he 
was wrong. This is spoken only of those webs, 
which his fancy perpetually spun, and dipped in the 
rainbow : his heart was always in the right. With 
a mind of too fine a texture for business, too theo- 
retical and abstract to be executive, he discharged 
with honour the office of Under Secretary of State, 
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when the present Marquis of Lansdown was for the. 
first time; in power; and he was subsequently sent 
by that nobleman across the Atlantic, as the intend- 
ed-legislator of Canada. . His public and his private 
life were impelled by the same principles to the 
same object; — by the love of liberty and virtue to 
the happiness of man. If his solicitous and en- 
lightened representations had experienced attention, 
the' temporary and the abiding evils of the American' 
contest would not have existed ; and the mother and 
her offspring would still have been supported and 
supporting with their mutual embrace. From a 
long intercourse with the world he acquired no sus- 
picion, no narrowness, no hardness, no moroseness. 
With the simplicity and candour, he retained to the 
last the cheerfulness and the sensibility, of child- 
hood. The tale of distress, which he never staid to 
investigate, passed immediately through his open 
ear into his responsive heart ; and his fortune, small 
as his disinterestedness had suffered it to remain, 
was instantly communicated to relieve. His hu- 
manity comprehended the whole animated creation, 
and nothing could break the tenor of his temper but 
the spectacle of oppression or cruelty. His failings 
(and' the most favoured of our poor species are not 
without failings) were few, and untinctured with 
malignity. High as he was placed by Nature, he 
was not above the littleness of vanity ; and kindly 
as were the elements blended in him, his manner 
would sometimes betray that contempt of. others, 
which ,tbe wisest are, perhaps, the least prone to 
entertain, and which the best are the most studious 
to conceal. Though he courted praise, and was not 
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Bice respecting tbe hand, which tendered, it, or the 
form in which it came, yet has he refused it in the 
most honourable shape, and when offered to him by 
tbe public. He has been importuned in vain to giye 
a, second edition of his Essay on Falstaff : and his 
repeated injunctions have impelled his executrix 
to an indiscriminate destruction of bis papers, some 
Of which, in the walks of politics, metaphysics, and 
criticism, would have planted a permanent laurel on 
kis grave. , 

“ Such were his frailties and inconsistencies, the 
objects only of a doubtful smile : but his virtues and 
his talents made him the delight of the social, the 
instruction or the comfort of the solitary hour. 

“ Though he had been accustomed to contemplate 
the awful crisis of death with more terror than be- 
longed to his. innocent life, or to his generally intre- 
pid breast, he met the consummation without alarm, 
and expired with as much serenity as he had lived. 

This event happened at his house .in Knights- 
bridge. In the 77th year of his age, on the 28th of 
March, 1802. > * . 

Xocipsl Valel 

a 1 shall never cease to think with a sigh of the 
grave in which I saw your body composed, till jay 
own body shall require the same pious covering •«£ 
dust, and shall solicit, with far inferior claims, yet 
haply not altogether in vain, for the same fond cha- 
rity of a tear.” 

From Dr ; Summons's Life of Milton . 
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A*iy DCLVHI. WILLIAM STEVENS, ESQ, 
F.S.A. 

Dieo on the 7th of March, 1807, after a few 
hours 9 illness, with which he was seized, as he was 
tfeppingipto his carriage^ William Stevens, Esq. 
F.SvA. and Treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
He was a man of singular excellence of character, 
and of tl\e soundest learning, particularly, in Divi- 
nity, which was his favourite study, and in v^hich 
he was as deeply, if not more deeply read, than any 
laymap of his time. In him religion and virtue 
have lost one of tbeir brightest ornaments, and the 
Church of England one of her most firm and sted- 
fast friends. . Possessed of a liberal income, he em- 
ployed the greatest part of it, in acts of charity, 
Which were regulated with a degree of system and 
judiciousness, that were truly admirable; and were 
performed in that quiet and unostentatious manner, 
which clearly evinced that he sought for no other 
reward than the approbation of his own conscience. 

It may be truly said of him, that “ he did good by 
s^alth and blushed to find it faxrie” As a friend he 
Wa£ kind and sincere; and as a companion he was y 
sought after by both old andyoung, on account of 
the amiableness of his disposition, the engaging 
simplicity qnd chearfulness of his makers, and 
the amusement and ihstructiveness of his conversa- 
tion. 

The following is a list of the literaiy perform- 
ances, which have, at different times, issued from his 

m\ 

1 ^ A Treatise on the Nature and Constitution of 
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the Christian Churchy wherein ore set forth the 
Form o f its Government , the Extent of its Powers , 
and the Limits of our Obedience” &c. By a Lay* 
man . Anno 1773. 

II. u Cursory Observations on the Pamphlet of the 
Rev . Fras. Wollaston , on the subject of Subscription 
to the 39 Articles.” 

III. u Strictures on a Sermon entitled the Principles 
of the Revolution vindicated > preached before the 
University of Cambridge , on Wednesday , 19 May, 
1776, by Rd. Watson , D.D. and Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity in that University. In a Letter to 
a Friend.” 1777. 

IV. “ The Revolution vindicated and Constitutional 
Liberty asserted ; in answer to the Rev . Dr. Wat - 
son's Accession- Sermon, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge , on 25 Oct. 1776. In a Let- 
ter to a Friend ” 1777. 

V. iC A New and faithful Translation of Letters 
from M. L'Abbt ***, Hebrew Professor in the 

University of *** to Dr. Benjn. Kennicott , with 
an Introductory Preface , in answer to a late 
Pamphlet published with a view to vindicate Dr. 
Kennicott from the arguments and facts alledged 
against him in the French Letters” 1775. 

VI. u A Discourse on the English Constitution, ex- 
tracted from a late eminent Writer , and applicable 
to the present Times” 

VII. €C A Review of a Review of a new Preface to 
the Second Edition of Mr. Jones's Life of Bishop 
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' Home y in the British Critic for Feb . 1800. In a 

Letter to a Friend . By AIN” 

The above mentioned works have been some time 
out of print, except the Treatise on the Church, 
which has been republished by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, with the author’s 
name. 

The Life of the Rev . Wm. Jones of Nayland 9 
prefixed to the works of that learned divine, was 
also the production of Mr. Stevens ; who besides 
edited the Third and Fourth Volumes of Bisfiop 
Horne's Sermons , and a Volume of Occasional Dis- 
courses by the same able and learned hand. 

It was to Mr. Stevens, Bishop Horne, the Rev. 
Dr. Glasse, and the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, that 
the learned John Pajrkhurst inscribed his fourth edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Lexicon , as “ the Favourers and 
Promoters ” of the work. 

Between Bishop Horne and Mr. Stevens (who 
were cousins) a very dose and tender friendship ex- 
isted, which commenced in their youth, and con- 
tinued, uninterrupted and undiminished, to the de- 
cease of the excellent prelate. His* Lordship’s 
celebrated “ Letters on Infidelity ,” are, in an intro- 
ductory epistle, dedicated to Mr. Stevens, under 
the initials W. S. Esq.: and from that epistle, it ap- 
pears, that the design of the work was suggested to 
the good bishop’s mind by Mr. Stevens. The pre- 
fatory epistle to Mr. Jones’s Life of Bishop Horne 
is likewise dedicated to Mr. Stevens. Mr. Stevens 
Was an excellent Hebraist, and a considerable Gre- 
cian. He was bred to the business of a wholesale 
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hosier, end continued to cariy on that* bigness uptil 
Within a very few yea^s of his 1 dearth, Which took 
place in the very house, in which he had served his 
apprenticeship, and had pursued his trade. 

A considerable resemblance of character is observ- 
able between* the 'subject of these notices, and old 
Isaak Walton, the author of the well-known and 
much admired Lives of Donne, Hooker* Bishop 
Sanderson, and Herbert. They were both trades- 
men, and scholars ; both eminent for sound religious 
{earning; and they both enjoyed the friendship, so- 
ciety, and correspondence of the most distinguished 
characters of the ages in which they respectively 
lived ; they were also both of them men of the 
greatest and most active Christian virtues. 

Mr. Stevens was in possession of a large collection 
of Letters, on literary and other interesting subjects, ' 
received by him from the venerable prelate above- 
mentioned, during the course of their long and in" 
timate connection. There can be no doubt, that a 
judicious selection from those letters, would prove 
a most valuable present to the literary public. .Mr. 
Jones of -Nayland was also in possession of several 
hundreds of his friend the bishop’s letters, which, 
from the interesting matter with which they abound- 
ed, he had some intention of publishing, as appears 
front a passage in his Life of Dr. Horne. But he 
died without carrying this design into effect. These 
letters, and all the MSS. of Mr. Jones came into the 
hands of his son, the Rev. W. Jones of Clare, who 
died in 1804 or 1805. 

About ten years ago, Mr. Stevens was prevailed 
upon by some of his friends to collect his writings 
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together in a volume, /which he did; and entitled it 
OTAENOS EPrA p tke works of Nobody, From 
this time he went by the name of Nobody among* 
bis friends, who, about that period/ to the number of 
thirty, formed themselves into a dinner society, 
called a Nobody' s Qub” in honour of Mr. S. which 
met several times in the year. In this select eluh,* 
there were several members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and some of the most distinguished 
characters in the church, the law, in medicine, and 
in other respectable walks of life.* 

C. 


Abt. DCLIX. . pR. GLO’STER RIDLEY. 

Dn. Glo’ster Ridley was of the same family 
with Dr. Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, who 
fell a martyr to the persecutions of Queen Mary* 
He was born 1702, on boarfl the Gloucester East* 
Indiamau, from whence he took his name ; educated 
at Winchester; Fellow -of New r College, Qxford, 
LL.B. 29 April, 1729. Here he laid the foundation 
of those acquirements, which afterwards distinguish- 
ed him as a poet, historian, and divine. For many 
years his only preferment was the small college liv- 
ing of Weston Longueville, in Norfolk, and the 
donative of Poplar in Middlesex : to these the Col- 
lege afterwards added the donative of Rumford in 
Essex. In this seclusion he was content with do- 
mestic happiness ; and the friendship of a select few, 

* The Editor is indebted for this memoir to a very valuable Cor- 
respondent, to whom he returns his warm thanks. A fuller Memoir 
•f Mr. Stevens bps since been published in a separate volume. 
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distinguished for learning and worth. In 1740 and 
1742 he preached eight sermons at Lady Moyer’s 
Lecture, which were published in 1742, Svo. In 
1763, be published u The Life of Bishop Ridley” 
in 4to. In 1765, he published his “ Review of 
Philips's Life of Cardinal Pole;” and in 1768 in 
reward for his labours in this controversy, and in 
another which the “ Confessional” produced, was 
presented by Archbishop Seeker to a golden Prebend 
at Salisbury. He died Nov. 3, 1774, set. 72, leav- 
ing a widow, and four daughters ; of whom Mrs, 
Evans, the only married one, published several no- 
vels. 

In the latter part of his life, he lost both his sons : 
each a youth of abilities. The elder, J ames Ridley, 
was author of, 1. The Tales of the Genii. 2. A 
humourous paper, called u The Schemer,” after- 
wards collected into a volume. * 3. The History of 
James Lovegrove, Esq.; and some other literary 
works. Thomas, the younger, died of the small- 
pox, a writer at Madras. 

Two poems by Dr. Ridley, one styled u Jovi 
Eleutherio, or an offering to Liberty;” the other, 
called “ Psyche,” are in Dodsley'e Collection. 
“ Melampus,” the sequel of the latter, has since 
been published by subscription. His Transcript of 
the Syriac Gospels. has been published with a literal 
Latin translation by Professor White, in 2 vols. 4to. 
at Oxford. 

From a Note to Nichols's Collection of Poems > 

voiviu.p.n. 
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Art. DCLX. MISS PENNINGTON. 

This young poetess died in 1759, at the early 
age of 25. She was daughter of the Rev. Mr. Pen- 
nington, Rector of Huntingdon. Mr. John Dun- 
combe has celebrated her in his Feminead,” for her 
u Copper Farthing,” printed in Dilly’s “ Repo- 
sitory,” 1777, Vol. I. p. 131. Her " Ode to a 
Thrush” is in Dodsley’s Collection ; and lier u Ode 
to Morning” and “ a Riddle” in Nichols’s Collec- 
tion. N 

From the same, VoL VI.p*27. 


Art. DCLXI. MISS FARRER. 

This lady was a cotemporary, and probably of 
the same neighbourhood, with Miss Pennington. 
Mr. Edwards, (in Richardson’s Correspondence, 
edited by Mts Barbauld,) speaks of her u charming 
Ode on the Spring and in the same publication is 
inserted the following u Ode to Cynthia.” 

ODE TO CYNTHIA. ( 

BY MISS PARAS R. 

" Sister of Phoebus, gentle Queen, 

Of aspect mild, and brow serene ; 

Whose friendly beams by night appear 
The lonely traveller to cheer ! 

Attractive Power, whose mighty sway 
The Qcean’s swelling waves obey ; 

And; mounting upward, seem to raise 
A liquid altar to thy praise! 

Thee wither’d hags at midnight hour 
Invoke to their infernal bower* 
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Bat I to no such horrid rite. 

Sweet Queen, implore thy sacred light ; 
Nor seek, while all but lovers Deep, 

. To rob the miser’s treasur’d heap. 

Thy kindly beams alone impart. 

To find the youth who stole my heart ; 
And guide me, from tby silver throne. 
To steal his heart, or find my own 1” 


Art. DCLX1I. DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

The characterofOLivEft Golbsmith offers many 
points of deep disquisition, which hare never yet 
been entered apon, in an interesting, and still less 
in a satisfactory, manner. I feel my own inability, 
as well as my want of materials, to execute this task 
myself at any period, but more especially at the pre- 
sent, when a want of time and a great hurry of 4 spirits 
must weaken the little powers I possess. ^Never- 
theless the Occasion calls ; and I must do the best, 
which it admits. 

Genius, we well know, surmounts the barriers of 
unpropitious circumstances, and is independent of 
birth) fortune, and opportunity. In the descent and 
early education of Goldsmith there was indeed no- 
thing unfavourable to the powers he afterwards dis- 
played ; but in the events of his life, which immedi- 
ately followed, in the indiscretion of his, conduct, 
which had often the appearance of absolute fatuity, 
he had violent prejudices and difficulties to conquer, 
over which his brilliant talents triumphantly pre- 
vailed.’ > 

Our poet, a native of .Ireland, was born SO Nov. 
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1728, at the parish of Forney, in theceurlty of Lang- 
ford. His -father was the Rev. Charles ‘Goldsmith, 
afterwards minister of Kilkenny West in the county 
•of Westmeath. His mother’s name was Anne Jones. 
He received the'frtst rudiments of teeming from a 
Village schoolmaster, who had been a quarter-master 
m fjtreen Anrte’S wars, and having “been* a great 
traveler, and possessing a romantic turn of mind, 
is supposed to [have given hrs pupil the first tincture 
of that Wandering atid unsettled turn, which after- 
wards became a prominent trait of his ‘life. 

At this period his relations - describe 'him to have • 
-eJ&!bite& many of those charadteristics of moody 
thoughtfulness, or sudden vivacity, which Beattie so 
beautifully attributes to his yOUhg Minstrel, Edwin. 
These qualities at length induced his father, embar- 
rassed as he was by a largefamily, and small income, 
to send him to the University of DiMin, with the 
assistance of the Rev. Thomas Contarine, a man df 
eminent learning, and a generous spirit, who had 
married his aunt. In J une 1744 he was accordingly 
■ entered at Diiblih College. But his tutor, Mr; 
Wilder, was' a- man of savage disposition, and per- 
haps laid the seeds of all ’his future misfortunes. 
Once When .Goldsmith offended against the disci- 
pline of the place, by giving a supper and dance m 
his rooms, this man broke in Upon the party with ‘SO 
much rudeness, and treated his pupil with suOh 'fe- 
rocity, 'that the disgraced lad fled from ‘the Univer- 
sity, and Wanderbd about for six weeks, none of his 
friends knew whither, till all his money and claims 
oif hospitality were exhausted, When he returned 
pennyless’to his mother’s house. 
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While be remained at college he gave few proofs 
of those extraordinary endowments, which Nature 
had bestowed on him. His hard-hearted and undis- 
cerning tutor had broken his spirit, and brought on 
an habitual despondence, which was attended by its 
constant concomitant, a t morbid indolence. He was 
generally seen lounging in the gateway in a state of 
apparent stupor ; while flimsy witlings passed him by 
in scorn, and gloried in their own superiority. 

Conceive the indiguant flashes, which must now 
and then even at this period have lightened through 
the gloom of his mind. “ These triflers, so vain of 
their slender faculties; these insects now fluttering, 
in the short sunshine of unmerited encouragement ! 
The day will yet come, when the blaze of my repu- 
tation shall eclipse and mortify them, and give me 
ample vengeance for these insults ! Stupid and heavy 
as they deem my intellects, that very heaviness is 
brooding over scenes of future fertility, which shall 
put my enemies to shame, and unexpectedly astonish 
my despairing friends !” 

He was not admitted to the degree of A- B. till 27. 
Feb. 1749, two years after the regular time. It 
seems that he had lost his father at this time, ^and 
that his uncle Contarine supplied his place. This 
good man enabled him to remove to Edinburgh in 
1752 to study physic: where he attended thelec- . 
tures of Monro, and other professors in the medical 
line. In a letter dated 26 Sept. 1753, he. has given 
a ludicrous account of Edinburgh society at this 
time. 

From Edinburgh he removed to. Leyden, where 
he stayed about a year. Here, he suffered many 
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vicissitudes from an indulgence of that unhappy love 
of gambling, from which he’ never afterwards was 
free, and which rendered theaffluent income of his 
latter days not muph more capable of preserving him 
from pecuniary embarrassment, than the slender one 
of bis former life. 

Driven by distress thus created from Leyden, he is 
said to have' set out, with no money in his pocket, a 
pedestrian wanderer on the tour of Europe; and 
many of the particulars ascribed to the traveller in 
the. Vicar of Wakefield .are believed to have hap- 
pened to himself; especially, his obtaining entrance 
and entertainment at the houses of the peasantry by 
the exhibition of his humble skill in music. When 
he approached one of these cottages at night-fall, he 
played one of his merriest, tunes; and the doors of 
the generous inhabitants were instantly open to him. 
What an affecting picture of fortitude in adversity ! 
What a romantic tale, if exhibited in all its circum- 
stances, by the glowing pencil of Genius ! With a 
sensibility atute in itself, which must ever be the 
case with men of vivid intellect ; . but rendered trebly 
active by the. scenes of difficulty, in which he was 
placed, 

. “ Remote, unfriended, melancholy—*—” 

with what gratitude and delight, must he have looked 
on those, who thus received “ the houseless stranger.” 
With what feelings of admiration and affection must 
he have beheld the face of .the simple peasant-girl 
listening to his music and his stories J 

Jt is said thaj in these wanderings Goldsmith first 
felt within him the powers of a poet ; and that at 
this time he first made many of the sketches, which 

vox., vif. z 
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be afterwards Worked into such beautiful pictures in 
his poem, entitled “ The Traveller.” 

In this way he passed through Flanders, and some 
parts of France and Germany, to Switzerland, a 
Cbnntiy, in which he found peculiar pleasure. 4t I 
fought my way,” said he, u from convent to corf- * 
‘vent, walked from city to city, examined mankind 
more nearly, and if I may so express it, 'saw both 
sides of the picture.” 

He now visited all the northern part of Italy ; 
And beheld Venice, Verona, and Florence. At this 
period he* lost his unde, who was his principal sup- 
porter, and resolved to return home. He had still 
no* means of travelling but on foot; in which man- ‘ 
ner he returned through France, and reached Dover 
in 1756. 

HenCe he resorted to the capital, where yet with- 
out money or friends, he had to deek the means of 
subsistence. Those meads were difficult to be found 
even in an humble capacity, by a stranger of un- 
polished 'manners and neglected appearance. He 
sought admission as an usher into some school or 
academy ; but even there experienced little facility in 
the attainment of his wishes. Such however was 
' his well-grounded pride, and just confidence in his 
future eminence, that his applications were made in 
a feigned name ; and when he had occasion* to* seek 
the recommendation of Dr. Radcliff, who had been 
joint tutor to him with his cruel enemy, he informed 
him of this circumstance, and requested him to hu- 
mour this innocent concealment. 

* He probably did not l6ng continue this degrading 
employment, but next applied for the place of an as- 
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if&tant in the shops of apothecaries and druggists, 
£vhich from his forlorn figure and uncouth dialect he 
did not procure without much mortification and 
many denials. 

At length he met with his friend t)r. Sleigh, with 
whom he had been a fellow-student at Edinburgh! 
By the assistance of this affectionate and liberal man, 
he resolved to commence the practice of his original 
profession of physic, which he began first in South-, 
wark,' and afterwards in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple. It is probable he was not very successful ; 
but the comparative dignity of his new situation 
perhaps revived his spirits, and gave him leisure to 
attempt those literaiy occupations, by which he was 
ere long to acquire sd much fame, and So' much 
money. * 

In a letter to an Irish friend^ dated 27 Dec. rT57, 
Written with all* that simplicity and riaivet£, which 
afterWards , so much distinguished the tdyle of this 
writer, he says, “ I suppose you desifre to know my 
present situation. As there is nothing in it, at which 
I should blush, or which mankihd could censure, 1 
see no reason *fdr making it a secret ; in short, by a 
very little practice as a physician, and a vjzry little* 
reputational a poet, T make a shift to live. Nothing 
is more apt to introduce us to the gates of the Musel 
than .Poverty ; but it were well, if they only left us*at 
the door: the mischief is, they sometimes give* us 
their company at *the entertainment ; and Want, in- 
stead of being gentlemati-usher, qften turns master 
of the ceremonies. Thu*, upon hearing 5 write, no 
doubt you imagine I starve; and* the name of an 
author naturally reminds you of a garret. * Iu this 
% 2 
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particular I do not think proper to undeceive xAy 
friends.” , 

The next jear Goldsmith had an intention of going 
physician to one of the factories in India, for which* 
he obtained a regular appointment. This intention 
gradually cooled, and was at last laid aside. He 
was now employed about eight months by . Mr. 
Griffiths in writing for the Monthly Review. And 
in 1759 he published his Enquiry into the present 
State of Polite Literature in Europe f Printed for 
Dodsley , 1759. 12/no. 

At this time the poet occupied mean and dirty 
lodgings in Green- Arbour Court, Old Bailey. He 
afterwards removed to better apartments in Wine- 
Office-CQurt, Fleet-Street, where he wrote his Vicar 
of Wakefield , which he sold on a pecuniary emer- 
gency to Mr. Newbeiy, for 601. In 1761 commenc- 
ed his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson. In the 
course of the three or four subsequent years, his 
connection with Newbery drew on him many other 
literary tasks, which he executed for his subsistence. 
Among these were his Letters on English History , 
2 vols. 12wo. and his fetters qf a Chinese Philoso- 
pher, published iu the “ Ledger,” and collected by 
Newbery'into 2 vols 12mo. His best fugitive pieces 
were also collected under the title of Essays , 1765, 
1 2mo. * # 

He had now a project of obtaining a mis- 
sion into the internal parts of Africa, in search of 
knowledge ; and applied .to Lord Bute for a sariary 
to enable him to undertake it. But in vain.: for 
his reputation wa% not yet established. 

x At length in 1765 his celebrated, poem, The Travel- 
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/er, Was given to the public, and' immediately raised 
him to a high seat in the temple of fame. iTord 
Nugent, himself a minor poet, now became his pa- 
tron ; and introduced him to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, who regretted he did not know his desire of 
travelling to Africa, 1 during his Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, which he had lately resigned, as he would have, 
procured him a salary on the Irish establishment for 
that purpose: though Johnson observed that of all 
men Goldsmith was least fitted for such an employ- 
ment, as he knew nothing of the state of the arts he 
was about to qhit. 

' In 1764 our author took up his abode in the Tem- 
ple, where after changing his chambers twice he 
closed his life. About this time he was one of the 
instftutors of the Literary Club. In 1765 he gave 
the public his Ballad of The Hermit. 

He was now encouraged to try the drama by his 
comedy of u The Good Natured Man” which was 
represented at Covent Garden, 29 Jan. 1768. Dur- 
ing the intervals of his greater works, he supported 
himself, as usual, by several historical compilations 
for the booksellers. 

The Deserted Village appealed in 1769. The • 
next year he made a short trip to Paris, in company 
with a party of ladies." In 1771, it appears by a 
letter to Mr. Bennet Langton, that he was busily 
employed about his History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Naiftre, which was not published till 1774, in 
8 vols. 8vo. 

On 15th March, 1773, his second comedy, The 
Mistakes of a Night ; or She Stoops to Conquer , 
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was acted at Covent Garden, with the highest ap- 
plause. • * t 

Notwithstanding the various works, which he fytd 
already produced with so much credit, and for which 
he was most liberally paid, his total want of prudence 
and management, ^ddetd to that unfortunate addict 
tion to gambling, which had aggravated the difficult 
ties of his earlier life, bad now so embarrassed his 
circumstances, as to prey upon his mind, which in 
the Spring of 1774, brought on hig old complaint, 
the strangury. This increased so far^as <^n the 25th 
of March to bring on a violent fever. Medipai a&» 
sistante was called m ; but the symptoms became 
every day more unfavourable, aad unluckily hd per- 
sisted against the advice and importunities of those 
who attended him, in an improper i)se of James’s 
Powders. After ten days^struggle, his disorder ter- 
minated in death, on the 4th of April* 1774, in the 
46th year of his age. 

Of this extraordinaiy, but inconsistent man, what 
parrick 3aid, is well known, that 

He wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll!" 

Garrick further characterized him with much se- 
verity in the following fable. 

J up Her and Mercury. t 

u Here, Hermes, says Jove, who wkh nectar was mellow. 
Go, fetch me some day ; I will make an odd fellow ; 

Eight and wrong shall be jumbled ; much gold and some 
dross; 

With ou t cause be he pleas'd, without cause be he cross: 
Be sure, as 1 work, to throw in cohtradictions, 

A great love of truth, yet a mind turn'd to fictions ; 
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Now mix these ingredients, which, warm'd in the baking. 
Turn'd .to learning and gaming, religion and raking. 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be chaste ; 

Tip his tongjie with strange matter, his pep with fine 
taste ; 

That the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail. 

Set fire to the head, and set fire to the tail : 

For the joy of each serf, on the world I’ll bestow it, 

T|iis scholar, rake, Christi&n, dupe, gamester, and poet: 
Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame. 

And arpong brother mortals be GolOsmjth his name. 
When on earth this strange mixture no more shall appear. 
You, Hermes, shall fetch him, to make us spoftliere.* 

• * ^ 

Beattie’s <opimon of fiis character, not inconsistent 

ykb this, has already teen given in Vol. IV. p. 334 
of this work. “ Goldsmith’s common conversation,” 
says he, “ was a strange mixture of absurdity and 
silliness ; of silliness so great, as to make me think 
Sometimes that he affected it.*. Vet he was a great 
genius 'of no mean rank: somebody ,t who knew 
him well, called him qn inspired idaof. His ballad 
of Edwin and Angelina, is exceedingly beautiful ; 
and in bis two other poems, though there be great 
inequalities, there is pdthos, energy, and even 
sublimity.” 

* Character of Goldsmith by Boswell . 

“No man had the art of displaying « with m$pe 
advantage as a writer, whatever literary acquisi- 
tionshe made. Nihil quod tetigit non omarcit. His 
mind resembled a fertile, but thin soil. The re was 

* So thought Sir Joshua Reyoolds. f Lord Orford. 
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a quick, but not a strong vegetation, of whatever 
chanced r to be thrown upon it. No deep root conld 
be struck. The oak of the forest did not grow 
there ; but the elegant shrubbery, and the fragrant 
parterre appeared in gay succession. It has been 
generally believed that he was a mere fool in con- 
versation ; but in truth this has been greatly exag- 
gerated. He had, no .doubt, a more than common 
share of that hurry of ideas which we often find in 
his countiymen, and which sometimes produces a 
laughable confusion in expressing them. He was 
very much what the French call un etourdi , arid 
from vanity and an eager desire qf being conspi- 
cuous wherever he was, he frequently talked care- 
lessly, without knowledge of the subject, ot even 
without thought. His person wa£ short, his coun- 
tenance coarse and vulgar, his deportment that of a 
scholar awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. 
Those, who were in ony way distinguished, excited 
envy in him to so ridiculous an excess, that’the* in- 
stances of it are hardly credible. When accompa- 
nying two beautiful young ladies {the Miss 
Hornecks) with their mother, on a tour to France, 
he was Seriously angry that more attention was 
paid to them than to him ; and once at the exhi- 
bition of the Fantoccini, in London, wjhen those 
who sat next him observed with what dexterity a 
puppet was made to toss jsl pike, he could notf bear 
that it should have such praise, and exclaimed, 
with some warmth, < Pshaw l I can do it better 
myself!’* 

* BosjreJPs Life qf Johnson, J. 377. M p. 380 gives 

jQhnson’s account of Goldsmith’s arrest at tfcfc#tiit of his landlady; 
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Character of Goldsmith by Cumberland. 

«*** « That he Was.&ritastitally vain all the 
world knows; but there was no settled and inhe- 
rent malice, in his heart. He was tenacious to a 
ridiculous extreme of certain pretensions that did 
net, and by nature could not belong to him, and at 
the same time inexcusably careless of the fame 
which he had power to command. • His table-talk; 
was,* as Garrick aptly compared it, like that of 'a 
parrot, whilst he wrote like Apollo ; die had gleams 
of eloquence, and at times a majesty of thought, but 
in general his tongue and his pen had two very 
different styles of' talking. What foibles he hadj he 
took no pains to conceal ; the good qualities of his 
heart were too frequently obscured by the- careless- 
ness of his conduct, and the frivolity of his manners. 

• Sir Joshua Reynolds -was very good to him; and 
would have drilled him into better trim and order 
for society,* if he would have been amenable; for 
Reynolds was a perfect gefetleman, had good sense, 
great propriety, with, all the social attributes, and 
dll the grace! of hospitality, equal, to any man. 
He well knew how to appreciate men of talents, 
and how Mar akin the Muse of Poetry was to 
that art, of which he was so eminent a master. 

and his release by the sale to a bookseller of The Vicar of Wakefield 
for 601. through Johnson’s intervention, which is related differently 
by Mrs. Piozzi, Anecdotes, p. 119; and with still greater variation 
Jby Cumberland, Life, p. 273. All from Johnson's own relation-^ 
to difficult is it to get at truth. Boswell’s is probably the accurate 
ptory, at taken down at the moment, and bearing internal marks 
«f pxactnes* *• * 
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Prom Goldsfnith he caught the subject of his fit* 
mous Ugolino ; w&at aids he 'got from others, if 
he got any, were' worthily bestowed,, and happily 
applied*. . 

“ Thera is something ii? Goldsmith’s prose, that 
to my ear is ugcommonly sweet and harmonious ; 
It is dear, simple, easy to be understood we never 
want to read his period twice over, except for the 
pleasure it bestows; obscurity never calls ps back 
to a repetition of it. That he was a poet there is 
no doubt; but the paucity of his verses does not 
allow us to rank him in that high station, where 
his genius might have carried him. There must be 
bulk,* variety^ tend grandeur of design ^constitute 
a first-rate poet. The Deserted Village, Traveller, 
and Hermit, are all specimens, beautiful as such ; 
but they are only birds’ eggs on a string, and eggs 
of small birds too. One great magnificent xahole . 
must be accomplished before we can pronounce 
upon the maker to be the o xeitirn?.’ Pope himself 
never earned this title by a work of any magnitude 
• but his Homer, and that being- a translation, only 
constitutes him, an accomplished versifier. Distress 
drove Goldsmith upon undertakings neither Con- 
genial with his studies, nor worthy of -his taleritsi 

* These opinions of Mr. Cumberland I cannot subscribe to. They 
would exclude Pindar, Horace, Dryden, Gray, &c. &c. from the list 
of great poets, and so it is apparent that Mr. C. thinks of the * 

Vhom he calls the most coftwe of all writers in this line. But w* 
must estimate poems by the quantity of sterling ore which they* 
contain, and not by the nuipber of their verses, or the extent of 
their design. It is natural, however, for Mr. Cumberland, -who hail, 
written epic poems himself, to indulge these sentiment*! . * „ 
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I remember him> when .in bis chamber in the 
Temple, he shewed me the beginning ef his Am* 
mated f Nature t it was with a sigh such, as genius 
draws, when hard necessity*diverts it from its bent 
to drudge for bread, and talk of birds and beasts, 
and creeping things, which Pidoock’s showman 
would have done as well. Poor fellow ! he hardly 
knew an aSs from a mule, nor a turkey from a goose, 
but when he saw it on the table. But publishers 
bate poetry,* and Paternoster-Rotr is not 'Par- 
nassus,!'” See. 


i Jluch is the testimony, of men, who had a personal 
acquaintance with Goldsmith, and whose own ta- 
lents and experience enabled them to form a due 
estimate of his moral and intellectual qualities. 

It is probable that the striking inconsistency 
between the elegance, propriety, and wisdom of his . 
writings,’ and the awkwardness and folly of bis con- 
versation, arose from the irritability of his passions, 
which were excited by company, and clouded his 
faculties ; while in -the calmness of the closet his 
judgment had full power to operate. His intole- 
rably vanity, which made him aspire to be univer- 
sally brilliant and distinguished wherever he ap- 
peared,, instead of giving him a.superiority over the 
eminent, degraded him below the stupid. His per- 
petual failures and mortifications, arising from this 

* This is scarcely a liberal or jiist assertion at the present mo- 
ment. There are poets, who, if report speaks true, can prove the 
contrary — witness Bloomfield, Walter Scott, &c. dec. 

f Cumberland’* Ufa* 
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cause, must have deeply affected the complacency of 
bis mind, when alone : fbr with a rectitude of 
thinking, which in the hours of quiet and secfusion 
was exquisite, he must* have' reflected on the ap- 
pearances, he was continually exhibiting in society, 
with the compunctious visitings of regret and shame. 
It was probably his hot, like all' those who give up 
the rein to their passions, daily to sin in' this way, 
and daily to repent. ' 

They, who beard him talk as if be was scarce ca- 
pable of a dear comprehension of any thing ; and 
if he did comprehend it, utterly unable to express 
and explain it ; must have read, almost with a 
doubt of their own senses, successive publications 
by him on various subjects, in which he exhibited 
the power of expressing every thing in the neatest 
and most perspicuous manner ; and relating even 
what he never pretended to understand or study 
deeply, better than those who understood it best. 
“ He is now writing a Natural History” said 
Johnson, “and will make it as entertaining *as ah 
Arabian Tale.” In another place this powerful 
critic has pronounced, that “ Goldsmith was a man 
of such variety of" powers, and such felicity of per- 
formance, that he always 9eemed to do best, that 
which he was doing ; a man, who had the art of 
being minute without tediousness, * and general 
without confusion; whose language was copious 
without exuberance, .exact without constraint, and 
easy without weakness.” 

His poems I esteem to possess great value, be- 
cause they are both original, and among the most * 
finished of their kind but 1 never can yield to the 
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school ©P criticism, of which Dr. Johnson was k the 
master, that that is a very high kind ! Goldsmith 
was, like Pope, a poet rather of reason than of 
Jancy or pathos; and his popularity does, not .ap- 
pear to me by .any means a test (though a favourite 
test with Johnson) of his* transcendent claims. But 
it seems the^tyle of poetry, he .adopted/ resulted not 
merely from the character of his . genius, but from 
the conviction of his judgment that It was the best. 
For in his life of Parnell he has givqn us jthe follow- 
ing critical opinions. . 

“ The universal esteem ip which Parnell’s poems 
aije held, and the. reiterated pleasure they give in. 
the perusal, are a sufficient test of their merit. He 
appears to me the last of that great school that had. 
modelled itself upon the ancients, and taught Eng- 
lish poetry to resemble- what the generality of man- 
kind have allowed to excel. A studious and correct 
observer oP antiquity, he set .himself to. consider 
nature with the lights it lent him ; and he found 
that the more aid he borrowed , from the one, the 
iqore delightfully he resembled the other.. To copy 
nature is a task the most bungling workman is able 
to execute ; to select such parts as contribute to de- 
light, is reserved only for those, whpm accident has 

blest with uncommon talents, or such as have read 
» 

the ancients with indefatigable industry. Parnell 
is ever happy in the selection, of his i mage j, and 
scrupulously careful in the choice of his subjects. 
His productions bear no resemblance to those taw- 
diy things, which has for some time been the 
fashion to admire; in writing which the poet sits 
down Without any plan, and heaps up, splendid 
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images without any selection; where the reader 
grows- dizzy with praise and admiration; and jet 
soon grows weaiy, he scarce can tell why. Our 
poet on the contrary gives out his beauties with a 
more sparing hand ; he is still carrying his reader 
forward, and just gives him refreshment sufficient 
to support him to his journey’s end. At the end of 
his course the reader regrets that bis way has 
been so short; he wonders that it gave him so 
little trouble, and so resolves to go the journey 
* over again. 

“ His poetical language is not less correct than 
his subjects are pleasing'. He » found it at that 
period, at wliich it was brought to its highest pitch 
of refinement; eitd ever since his time it has been 
gradually debasing. It is indeed amazing, after 
What has been done by Diyden, Addison, and Pope, 
to improve*and harmonize our native tongue, that 
their successors should have taken so n^uch pain9 to 
involve it into pristine barbarity. Dhese misguided 
innovators have not been content with restoring an- 
tiquated words and phrases, but have indulged 
themselves in the most licentious transpositions* 
and the , harshest constructions, vainly imagining 
that the more their writings are Ymlike prose, the 1 
more they resemble poetry. They have adopted a 
language of their own^ and call upon mankind for • 
admiration. All those who do not understand then/, 
are silent, and those who make out their meaning 
are willing to praise, to shew they understand. 
From these follies and affectations the -poems of 
Parnell,” (and it’ may be added, those of Gold- 
smith) “ are free ; he has considered the language 
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of poetry as the language of life, . and ‘conveys the . 
warmest thoughts in the simplest expression.” 

‘ All this abstractedly may -be very-just; though it 
muBt be observed that it applies rather to ‘the out- 
ward dress than to the substance and essence Of 
poetry.' At the dame time we canribt help fueling a 
little disgttst, when we consider the purpose with 
which it wtts written, and recollect that it became on 
.every occasion the cant both of Goldsmith and JOhn* 
flon, with a view to depress and degrade the cdfflpo* 
sitions of Gray, Collins, and other* of that stamp, 
to whom they undohbtedly alluded, and of whom 
thby indulged an iRiberdl* tenvy. 

• But I am confident that neither Johnson nor 
Goldsmith possessed feney or sensibility sufficiently 
lively to relish duly the higher flights of the Mdse. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader Of 

Shakspeare’s description of the real poet’s powers. 

. « * 

“ The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to. earth, from earth to heaven. 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and h name.'^ 

Instruction is not the first object of poetiy ; it ig 

not to the reason that she addresses herself. When 

we resort to her power to exercise our faculties, we 

expect to be carried into the realms of fancy and 

passion ; we demand voluntary delusions, and strive 

to escape from . the dull severities of truth. Didactic 

terse, therefore, which ean only aspire to some of 
« 

* Midituxrattr Nigfat’s Dream, Aet V. Sc. 1. 
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the outward clothing, and minor embellishments, (as 
the metaphors and the rhythm) of the Muse, must 
always stand in a subordinate class. It is wondef- 
ful how much more distinctly and universally these 
distinctions are understood in the sister art of paint- 
ing. There the most conspicuous honours of the 
art are without hesitation decreed to those who have 
shewn the boldest and most sublime invention ; to 
figures which surpass in strength or beauty the im- 
perfect specimens of reality, or scenes which exceed 
in richness and variety the proudest productions of 
nature. The portrait- painter, the ingenious Dutch- 
man, who brings forth with such exquisite minute- 
ness the pictures of familiar life ; nay, the delineator 
of historic groups, neither obtains, nor even for a 
moment asks, 3 seat in the upper ranks of his pro- 
fession. 

Let us then put the class, to which Goldsmith be- 
longs, in its proper rank ; and haviug done so, we 
can have no scruple in placing him among the very 
first of that clags. The Traveller is indeed a very 
finished and a very noble poem. The sentiments 
are always interesting, generally just, and often new ; 
the imagery is elegant, picturesque, and occasionally 
sublime; the language is nervous, highly finished, 
and full of harmony.* 

* There is a forgotten poem of Blackmore, entitled “ The Na- 
ture of Man, in Three Books,” with this motto, f( Quid quaeque 
ferat Reg io, et quid quaeque recuset” Virg. 1711. 8vo. in which 
the Second Book is filled with topics very similar to those of Gold- 
smith, in the above poem. Blackmore, in his Preface, says — 

“ The Design of this poem is to express how far the disparity of 
the intellectual faculties, dispositions, and passions of men is owing 
to the different situation of their native countries in respect of the 
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The Deserted Village is a poem far inferior 1 6 
The Traveller, though it contains many beautiful 
passages. I do not enter into its pretensions to 
skill in political economy, though, in that respect, it 
contains a strange mixture of important truths and 
dangerous fallacies. My business is with its poetry* - 

sun ; and to shew what advantages those receive, who are born in a 
mild air and temperate climate ; and what disadvantages in respect 
of understanding, reason, and moral improvements, those nations 
lie under, who suffer the extreme either of cold or heat : this is at* 
tempted in the First Book. Next, the Design is to bring down this 
general object to particular instances, by giving the distinct charac- 
ters of many European nations, arising from the different nature of 
the air and soil of their respective countries ; and this is the subject of 
the Second Book. In the Third, the causes are enumerated, which 
raise and preserve a worthy and generous race of men ; and the fatal 
errors and distempers of mind, which bring unavoidable ruin and 
destruction on the greatest and most flourishing people.” 

The Argument of the Second Book is thus seated : 

“ The Character of the French Nation : their virtues and vices. 
Of the Spaniard. Of the Inhabitants of the Northern Coast of 
Africa slretching along the Mediterranean sea. Of the Italians. 
Of the Germans. Of the people of the United Netherlands. Of 
the Britons. An Episodical Digression, in praise of British Liberty. 
The Briton’s Vices.” . 

The following is part of the description of the French. 

“ Splendid in houses, equipage, and dress, 

For show and pomp their passions they express. 

Fawning and servile to the great they bow, 

While scqraful they insult the mean and low : 

. They thirst for praise immoderate, and proclaim, 

In fulsome style, a benefactor’s name; 

And whefl their lawless monarch is the theme, 

To court a tyrant they their God blaspheme. 

They boast with hasty ‘pride each small success. 

And as small losses soon their souls depress, 

Still in extremes their passions. they employ ; 

Abject their gripf, and insolent their joy. v 
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Its inferiority to its predecessor arises from its com- 
parative want of compression, as well as of force and 
novelty of imagery. Its tone of melancholy is more 
sickly, and some of the descriptions, which have 
been most praised, are marked by all the poverty and 
flatness, and indeed are peopled with the sort of 
comic and grotesque figures, of a Flemish land- 
scape. 

** The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook , the busy mill , 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill* 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade* 

For talking ag^ and whispering lovers made. 

How often have I blest the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free* 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old survey'd ; 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round . 
And still as each repeated pleasure tir'd. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd; 

The dancing pair , that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face , 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place” &c. 

Are not these the exact verbal description of a scene 
of Teniers? 

In the mention of the village murmurs, which 
rise of a still evening to the neighbouring hill, oc- 
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curs a line of this sort, which never could have been 
admitted by one endued with high taste. 

t€ The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool ” 

# 

The recollected scene of the village ale-house 
contains also several passages strikingly liable to 
this censure. 

“ The white-wash’ d wall , the nicely-sanded floor , 

The varnish'd clock that click'd behind the door ; 

The chest contriv’d a double debt to pay , 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day . 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use , 

The twelve good rules ; the royal game of goose ; 

The hedrth , except when Winter chill’d the day , 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show , 

Rang’d o’er the chimney, glitter’d in a-row” 

If these were meant to be comic, they ought not 
to have occurred in a serious poem ; and if they 
were not meant to be so, they must be admitted to 
be in a very bad style, and very unfortunate ! But 
I do not doubt that Goldsmith thought them, as the 
mob always think a Dutch piece of drollery, highly 
simple and natural! And there are not a few 
readers, who of course consider them arnong^ the 
best verses of the poem. 

How different is the following part of an Address 
to Poetry, with which he closes. 

u Farewell! And O ! where'er thy voice be try’d. 

On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca's side; 

Whether where equinoctial fervors glow. 

Or Winter wraps the polar world in snow ; 

a a2 
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Still let thy voice, prevailing over Time, 

Redress the rigours of th’ inclemeut clime ; 

Aid slighted Truth with thy persuasive strain. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that states, of native strength possest, 
Tho’ very poor, may yet be very blest ; 

That Trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As Ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky/' 

May 21, 1807. 


Art. DCLXIII. WILLIAM MASON, A.M. 

( By a Correspondent .) 

Few men cultivated the Muse, or prosecuted 
literary pursuits, under more auspicious and favour- 
able circumstances than the subject of this memoir : 
exempt from pecuniary embarrassments, not per- 
plexed with domestic inquietude, nor afflicted with 
corporeal ailments, the blessings, that this world 
affords, were offered to his acceptance with a liberal 
hand, and at the same he possessed the inestimable 
gifts of taste, and a true relish for their enjoy- 
ment. 

It appears somewhat surprising, and has doubtless 
been lamented by many, that amongst the numerous 
'biographical treasures which within the last ten years 
have issued from the press, a distinct memoir of this 
exalted character (whose talents were equalled only 
by his virtues) should not have been hitherto pub- 
lished. To some few of his numerous admirers the 
following brief particulars relative to bis life and 
writings, may not prove unacceptable. 
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-William Mason was born in the year 1725; 
his father, a clergyman of great respectability, held 
the vicarage of the Holy Trinity in Kingston upon 
Hull. Of the early part of his education, little is 
known; having been admitted of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he took his first degree in 1745; 
from thence he removed to Pembroke Hall, of which 
society he was elected a Fellow in 1747. The degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon him two 
years afterwards, when he first distinguished himself 
as a poet, by an Ode on the Installation of the Duke 
of Newcastle, as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. One of his next poetical productions 
was Isis, an Elegy, which occasioned an answer from 
Thomas Warton, in that noble poem entitled u The 
Triumph of Isis,”* in which that celebrated writer 
endeavoured to rescue his favourite place of resi- 
dence from the imputations cast upon it by his for- 
midable rival. Mason’s fame was however speedily 
secured by the publication of his drama of Elirida in 
the year 1752 ; this was followed, after a short in- 
terval, by Caractacus, (wherein some of his finest 
odes were inserted,) but of these we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. In the year 1754 he 
took holy orders, and was fortunate enough to obtain 
the patronage of the Earl of Holdernesse, who pro- 
cured for him an appointment of chaplain to his 
Majesty, and presented him with the valuable and 
beautiful rectory of Aston in Yorkshire, which he 
rendered, in the course of a few years, a most desir- 
able residence, his taste successfully adopting that 

* It is rather singular that these two poems were the first means 
of drawing their respective authors into public notice. 
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theory, which he recommended by the beauties, of 
poesy in u The English Carden,” Previous to his 
leaving college, Mason was fortunate enough to 
attract the attention of Gray by his imitations of 
L ’Allegro and 11 Penseroso, and from the congeni- 
ality of their pursuits and dispositions, a friendship 
was speedily contracted which terminated only in the 
decease of the latter in 1771. Ties circumstance 
exhibits, in an eminent degree, that warmth and 
fervour of affection which characterized Mason 
'through life; he regarded the genius of Gray with 
an enthusiasm u bordering upon idolatry.” And 
upon the melancholy event of his decease, he took 
upon himself the office of his biographer, and the 
editor of such part of his works as were in a state 
fit for publication.* The Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Mr. Gray were compiled in a manner 
at that time unprecedented, but which has been suc- 
cessfully imitated by later biographers in the respec- 
tive Lives of Cowper, Sir William Jones, Beattie, 
and others. For adopting this plan, (which origin- 
ated in a wish of incorporating in regular succession, 
such part of Mr. Gray’s own correspondence as il- 
lustrated his literary and private life) Mason assigns 
the* following judicious reasons. 

“ The method in which I have arranged the fore- 
going papers has, I trust, one degree of merit, that 
it makes the reader so well acquainted with the 
man himself as to render it totally unnecessary to 
conclude the whole with his character; if 1 am 
mistaken in this point I have been a compiler to 

* Gray bequeathed to him the whole of bis library a»d MSS. 
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little purpose; and I chose to be this rather than a 
biographer, that I might do the more justice tp the 
virtues and genius of my friend. 1 might have 
written his life in the common form, perhaps, with 
more reputation to myself, but surely not with equal 
information to the reader, for whose sake, I haye 
never related a single circumstance of Mr. Gray’s 
Life in my own words, when I could employ for 
the purpose.” 

The connecting narrative, which thus alone fell 
to Mason’s share, was executed by him in a man- 
ner highly creditable to his talents, and howsoever 
objectionable the plan may be in some respects, 
the work not only conferred honour upon the taste 
and feelings of the author, but placed the character 
and genius of hfe friend in a most favourable point 
of view. 

Besides the church preferment which we have 
mentioned Mason to have obtained in the early part 
of his life, he was appointed Canon Residential^ 
and Precentor of the Cathedral of York. For the 
latter office, which he discharged with unwearied 
attention and ability, he was peculiarly qualified 
from his accurate knowledge of the science of music, 
and the warm affection he felt towards it, of which 
he evinced a very sufficient proof in the interesting 
“ Essays, historical and critical, on English Church 
Music,” which he published in a 12mo. vol. shortly 
previous to his decease. - He was likewise a com- 
poser of cathedral music ; and one of his anthems 
is held in the highest esteem from the psalmodic 
simplicity, which it possesses throughout. The in- 
vention of the piano-forte has also been ascribed to 
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him. Of the sister art of painting he was a pro- 
fessed admirer, which no doubt actuated him to- 
wards the translation of Fresnoy’s exquisite Latin 
poem; a work in which purity and elegance of 
style, and beauty of versification, are eminently con- 
spicuous. Its intrinsic value was indeed consider- 
ably enhanced by the valuable notes with which 
Sir Jos. Reynolds illustrated the text. It first ap- 
peared in a 4to. vol. about the year 1783, and has 
since been incorporated with the works of that emi- 
nent painter. 

In 1772 he published the.first book of his “ Eng- 
lish Garden,” a didactic and descriptive poem in 
blank verse, of which the fourth and concluding 
book was printed in 1781. The purpose of this 
book was to recommend, by the charms of poetry, 
the modern system of natural, or landscape garden- 
ing, which the writer adheres to with all the rigour 
of exclusive taste. The versification of the poem 
is formed upon the best models, and the description 
is, in many parts, rich and vivid ; but a general air 
of stiffness, and the dry minuteness of the precep- 
tive part, prevented it from attaining any consider- 
able degree of popularity.”* 

Some years previous to this period Mason married 
a lovely and most amiable woman, the daughter of 
William Sherman, Esq. of Kingston upon Hull, with 
whom he enjoyed the most perfect human happi- 
ness; too short, alas! for their union was speedily 
dissolved by her premature decease, at the early age 
of twenty-eight. This alliance will be remembered 

* General Biog. Vel. VI. p. 623. 
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as long as a true relish for poetical simplicity con- 
tinues, from the pathetic and beautiful lines which 
his affection prompted him to inscribe upon her 
tomb in the cathedral of Bristol. He has also ex- 
pressed his feelings at this afflicting circumstance, 
upon another occasion, with his accustomed elegance, 
in the Introduction to the English Garden, wherein 
he observes, that his principal stimulus to composi- 
tion was 

u to sooth 

That agony of heart, which they alone. 

Who best have lov’d, who best have been belov'd. 

Can feel or pity." 

He survived her near thirty years ; his own death 
was occasioned by a hurt received in stepping from 
a carriage, which producing a mortification, carried 
him off in the month of April, 1797, in the seventy- 
second year of his age — bequeathing a name to pos- 
terity not more distinguished for exemplary worth 
and philanthropy, than for brilliancy of genius and 
talents, correctness of taste, and the most consum- 
* mate skill and excellence as a writer. A monument 
was some f^w years since erected to his memory in 
the Poet’s Corner, adjoining to that of Gray. The 
design Is well executed by the late Mr. Bacon, and 
represents a figure of Poetry holding a medallion of 
the deceased, whose loss she is deploring. The in- 
scription commemorates little more than bis name 
and the day of his death. 

Such are the lineaments of the life of Mason, 
which, like those of other distinguished literary cha- 
racters, was principally devoted to a learned retire- 
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ment, and is consequently destitute of any very 
striking incidents; if we except one period of it,* 
when he took an active and zealous part in the poli- 
tical occurrences of the day, and upon the expulsion 
of Mr. Wilkes from the House of Commons, became 
a supporter of the Bill of Rights. Although it does 
not appear that he approved of the conduct of that 
gentleman, yet he joined the Yorkshire freeholders 
in a petition to the throne that Parliament should be 
dissolved. Some years afterwards, when a popular 
clamour was raised for a more equal distribution of 
the elective power, he likewise distinguished him- 
self, and assisted in the drawing up those highly 
spirited resolutions, for which the Yorkshire com- t 
mittee became celebrated. His behaviour upon these 
public occasions having subjected him to the censure 
of some of his clerical brethren, he published a de- 
fence of his political proceedings, and afterwards re- 
ceived the thanks of the committee “for having 
stood forth a firm friend to the true interests of his 
country.” His subsequent conduct however suffi- 
ciently evinced the warmth of his attachment to the 
British Constitution, by deserting his, former asso- 
ciates at the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, whereby he laid himself open to the attacks of 
the jacobin journalists, who traduced his character 
in a very indecorous and shameful manner. 

As a dramatic writer his tragedies of Elfrida and 
Caractacus place him in a high situation. These 
plays, in which he aimed at the revival of the Greek 
chorus, were decidedly intended by the author for 

* About the year 1769. 
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perusal only, and by no means for public repel- 
sent ation, against which, many obvious reasons 
present themselves. It has been well observed, “that 
the chorus is so evidently an appendage of the infant 
and imperfect state of the drama, and so manifestly 
injurious to the developement of plot, and the dis- 
play of passion, that a pedantic attachment to the 
ancients, could alone suggest its revival.” This well- 
founded objection, however, should not warp our 
minds against duly appreciating the incomparable 
beauties with which each abounds ; of their respec- 
tive merits it may be observed, that if Elfrida is 
more highly finished, Caractacus conveys the most 
interest ; with the former we are captivated by the 
uncommon sweetness and elegance of the language ; 
with the latter our feelings are roused by the event- 
ful history it pourtrays, and by beholding the union 
of virtue and fortitude in suffering heroism. In 
short, the mind is pleased with the one ; it is elevat- 
ed and enlarged with the other. Mr Gray, in a 
letter to one of his correspondents, gives the follow- 
ing just opinion on the subject. w I am equally 
pleased with the great applause he (Count Algarotti) 
bestows on Mr. Mason ; and particularly on Carac- 
tacus, which is the work of a man, whereas Elfrida 
is only that of a boy, a promising boy indeed, and 
of no common genius, yet this js the popular per- 
formance, and the other little known in compari- 
son.” 

As a poet the name of Mason has generally ac- 
companied that of Gray “ as a modern competitor 
for the lyrical laurel ;” and when we consider the 
high degree of culture which his talents had received, 
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and the warm admiration with which he regarded the 
compositions of his friend, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered that he should look up to a model of such dis- 
tinguished excellence, and pursue a similar path to 
fame. Of his shorter compositions his elegies claim 
the principal share of our attention ; they are, on 
many accounts, more gratifying to the general rea- 
der, from the redundancy of ornament, and u glit- 
tering imagery” being restricted, with which bis 
more laboured odes are clothed in such lavish pro- 
fusion. Of these, the one upon the death of the 
Countess of Coventry, is probably entitled to the 
highest degree of commendation ; not only from the 
elegance of style, which prevails throughout, but 
from the author's impressive reasoning on the doc- 
trine of a future state, exhibiting in an eminent de- 
gree the piety and virtue of his mind. Indeed, 
the whole of Mason's writings are characterized 
by the most admirable strains of morality ; not a 
line occurring, but “ that a virgin without blush may 
read.” 

We are also enabled in this, and other of his ele- 
gies, to judge of the pathos and elegance, and the 
general smoothness and beautiful effect to which his 
versification had arrived. u The description of Fe- 
male Beauty,” observes Dr. Aikin, u with which 
the above named poem commences, is wrought to a 
polished brilliancy, that Pope himself could not have 
surpassed.” 

•• Whene'er with soft serenity she smil'd. 

Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise. 

How sweetly mutable, how brightly wild. 

The liquid lustre darted from her eyes ! 
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£ach look, each motion, wak’d a new-born grace. 

That o'er her form its transient glory cast ; 

Some lovelier wonder soon usurp'd the place. 

Chas'd by a charm still lovelier than the last/' 

I cannot better conclude these desultory observa- 
tions, than with the following animated and appro- 
priate lines (extracted from the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, p. 358, 6th edit.) 

“ But whence that groan ? no more Britannia sleeps. 
But o’er her lost Musseus bends and weeps. 

Lo ! every Grecian, every British Muse, 

Scatters the recent flowers and gracious dews. 

Where Mason lies ; he sure their influence felt. 

And in his breast each soft affection dwelt. 

That Love and Friendship know ; each sister art. 

With all that colours and that sounds impart ; 

All that the sylvan theatre can grace. 

All in the soul of Mason found their place” 

A cotemporary poet, of high reputation, (the Rev. 
Mr. Gisborne) also expressed his feelings upon the 
death of Mason in an elegy of great pathos and 
beauty. J. H. M. 


Art. DCLXIV. REV. WILLIAM BAGSHAW 
STEVENS, D.D. 

I am induced by regard for the memoiy of an in- 
genious man, with whom I had a slight acquaintance, 
to insert the following imperfect sketch. There are 
many now living much better qualified for the task 
than I am ; but as they have neglected this act of 
friendship, in spite of the endeavour I made some 
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years ago to stimulate them to the performance of it,* 
I cannot omit, while I am recording so many other 
poets, to notice Or. William Bagshaw Stevens. 
I regret that my material^ are so very scanty; for 
they consist of little else than a few notices gathered 
from the conversations of a deceased friend, who was 
not remarkable for the sagacity and discrimination 
of his mind, except the slight inferences which may 
be gathered from the author’s poems. There are 
many authors, whose own characters break forth in 
almost every page of their writings. This does not 
appear to me to have been the case with Stevens. 
In the slender opportunity I possessed, I could trace 
a very slight similitude between his manners and 
his compositions. The effect of literature upon the 
moral character ; the degree of sincerity and truth 
exhibited in an author’s public sentiments, has ever 
been with me a favourite object of investigation. At 
the same time I am perfectly aware how very dif- 
ficult it is, and how much caution it requires. 
There are very many, whose first appearance exhi- 
bits no likeness to their real character ; not only 
from affected disguise, or momentary vanity ; but 
from unconquerable shyness or reserve. An in- 
formed and forbidding countenance; an awkward 
manner; and the accidental- vulgarities or defects 
of infantine education, will sometimes conceal from 
the first view elegance of mind and tenderness of 
heart. So deceitful, indeed, are first appearances, 
that I have seen men glowing with the fire of fancy 
and passion, whose activity of mind and seutiment 

* See a Memoir by the present Editor in Gent. Mag. VoL JLXXJL 
p. 106. See also p. 316. 
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was only faulty in its exuberance, shew themselves 
to superficial observation, as beings of the most frigid 
temperament ; sluggish in their ideas, cold as stone 
in their hearts, and harsh and unbending in their 
judgments. 

‘Whence this frequent incongeniality between the 
mind and the manners can arise, is a point, which 
would require a longer and more profound discus- 
sion than would be proper for this place, or, perhaps, 
than I have the ability to execute. I mention it only 
as an apology for the hesitation, which 1 feel, to pro- 
nounce upon the character of Dr. Stevens from a 
short and casual visit, even in the absence of other 
materials. 

The most authentic and least fallacious sources of 
intelligence for the life of one, whose days have been 
spent, not in the busy scenes of the world, but in li- 
terary retirement, are generally to be found in his 
private and confidential letters. 1 think that in such 
letters it is seldom difficult to discriminate between 
what is affected, and what really flows from the 
heart. Persons of genius, who almost always write 
with more eloquence, and* universally with more 
purity, in proportion as they are free from the am- 
bition to shine, seldom fail to discover the genuine 
colours of their intellectual dispositions on these oc- 
casions. We have lately had several striking in- 
stances of this in the cases of Burns, Cowper, Beat- 
tie, Mrs. Carter, &c. whose moral and mental 
traits, and excellence in prose composition, will best 
be proved by their epistolary productions. I much 
regret that I have no such assistance towards deli- 
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neating the character of the subject of the presettt 
memoir. 

William Bagshaw Stev£ns was born in 1756, 
the son of an apothecary at Abingdon, in Berk- 
shire, where he received the early part of his educa- 
tion. In 1772 he was elected a deray of Magdalen 
College in Oxford ; where he soon became eminent 
for. his poetical talents. It is probable, that the ex- 
ample of William Collins, who had formerly been a 
demy of the same college, and of whom Stevens en- 
tertained an enthusiastic admiration, stimulated his 
natural propensity to this art. In 1775 he published 
a quarto pamphlet of Poems consisting of Indian 
Odes and Miscellaneous Pieces . He was then only 
nineteen years old; and this publication was consi- 
dered by his friends and acquaintance as a powerful 
proof of early talents. I have it not at hand to con- 
sult it; but 1 believe it contained poems of very ex- 
traordinary merit for so young a tpan; and raised 
expectations which were not afterwards entirely ful- 
filled. The poem reprinted in The Poetical Register , 
Vol. III. p. 271, entitled O Rus ! was probably one 
of them. It is a very pleasing ode, and exhibits an 
easier manner than Stevens often commanded, as will 
appear from the three first stanzas, which here fol- 
low. 

" Ye fields ! where once with careless feet. 

The fairy forms of Spring to meet 
My childhood lov’d to roam. 

Again to view each laughing scene. 

Your flowrets fresh, and daisied green. 

Ye genial fields! again 1 come. 
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And with me bring a grateful meed 
For pleasures past, a rival reed ; 

To you its notes belong; 

And while my artless simple strains 
Re-echo to my native plains. 

The shepherd-girl shall love my song. . 

And while beneath yon hawthorn shade, 

For lonely peace and pleasure made. 

My listless length 1 lay ; 

Kind Fancy from her magic bower 
Shall call the grove, the field, the flower. 

And bid the Muse the scene survey.’* 

In due time Mr. Stevens took his first degree, and 
went into orders ; and immediately afterwards en- 
gaged himself as an assistant to Dr. Prior, in his 
school at Repton in Derbyshire. This seminary 
bad long been in great repute among the gentry of 
the midland counties; but was then declining in 
consequence of the master’s age and infirmities. In 
1779 Mr. Stevens took his degree of A. M. and 
about the same time succeeded, himself, to the mas- 
tership of the school by Dr* Prior’s death* The 
tiresome, though useful, occupation, in which he ' 
was now engaged, does not seem very propitious to 
the Muses; but he could not abandon his favourite 
pursuit; which very probably tended to cherish an 
indolence and neglect, not much suited to the pros- 
perity of his school. In 1782 he gave the public a 
second collection of poems, containing Retirement 
in blank verse ; two Odes ; and an Inscription . All 
these have been lately reprinted in The Poetical 
Register . 

VOL. VII. B B 
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“ Retirement” is a long poem,* containing many 
vigorous passages, which no ordinary man could have 
written. But there appears to me to be some inhe- 
rent defect in it, which I confess myself unable to 
analyse. It sounds upon the ear, but from some - 
cause or other, not clear to me, it fails to make its 
way to the heart. This, perhaps, is partly owing to 
the apparent labour with which it is written. Ste- 
vens was certainly fond of strutting words; and 
seems to have rather gone in search of expression 
than of thought. Perhaps the most interesting spe- 
cimen is his picture of unhappy poets. 

“ Yet ere thy hand, with daring fancy warm. 

Awake the wires of fancy, ere she draw 
Her roseate veil, and smile thee to her love, 

Mark, where with smiling aspect Dulness stands : 
Wearily slow his words ; drowsy their tone; 

Muttering with solemn air, and sapient pride 
Proverbial documents, and grandam lore. 

He shakes the affected pity of his brow 
In meanest triumph o’er the withering fate 
Of Genius, and the proud neglect of Worth. 

Lo \ het who died of hunger and of thirst ; 

He, who on Mulla’s banks in fairy pomp^ 

Marshalfd his splendid chivalry, and deck’d 
With virtue-breathing shews Eliza’s court ! 

The tramp re-echoes ; and the red cross Knight 
Issues in ardour forth, adventurous deeds 
Urging through danger to the steeps of fame ; 

The lady of his love, herself the meed 
Of his high triumph, animates bis heart. 

# It consists of 576 lines. See Poetical Register, Vol. V. p. 259t 
f Spenser. 
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Scar'd at his sfunbright shield, and haughty lance 
Pointed with death, the chariot's winged speed. 
Falters; — unshelter’d from his fury falls 
The faithless Soldan; the dark wizard shrieks; 

The ghostly chambers, the wild shadowy hosts. 
And magic murmurs, melt in angry air. 

Rapt by his powerful strain, the elated soul 
Spurns the dull features of existent Time, 

And its dark grain of manners ; charm’d in thought 
To meet his fairy imagery of song, 

She in the fable of heroic days 

Longs to have mix'd her flame. Sublime or sweet 

The trumpet thunders, or the plaintive lute 

Its tenderest accent breathes ; in plain or court 

(While the bard died of hunger or of thirst,) 

Wood nymphs and regal dames ador’d his songs. 

See c fall’n on evil days and evil tongues/ 
Rolling in vain his perish'd orbs of sight. 

In freedom's aid o'erply'd, the Bard* by Heaven 
* Best-favour'd such the crown of human worth ! 

O ye, whose bosoms, true to Nature, turn ’ 

Like the bright flower before the orb of day. 

To every movement of the poet's mind ! 

Blest be the graceful weakness that descends 
In silent tears, that heaves your pitying hearts. 
When wrung with deep and delicate distress 
Moniima mourns; or she who kneels in vain 
For the lost blessing of a father's love, 

For the dear forfeit of a husband’s life. 

Poor hapless Belvidera ! 

Still as your souls, in rapt attention hush’d. 

Sigh o’er their fate, let Indignation point. 

Virgins and youths ! and all whoso bosoms bleed 

* Milton. 
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At storied grief and fabulous despair ! 

Where the Creator of those passion'd scenes 
Naked, unshelter'd, hunger-smit and poor. 

Poor to the last extremity of woe, 

Sadly beseeches, ere he sinks in death. 

The scantiest boon that ever Genius ask'd. 

That e'er the meanest nature can implore. 

One morsel from your board — it comes too late : 

And the Muse hymns her Otway's soul to heav'n. 

Rut who is he, whom later garlands grace ?* 

Lo, his worn youth, beneath the chilly grasp 
Of penury faints ; and in her mournful shroud 
Dark'ning all joys, all promises of good, 

All health, all hope, sad Melancholy saps 
In drear decay the fabric of his mind: 

See shuddering Pity o’er his fallen soul 
Wrings her pale hands. Regardless of the guide 
That lifts his step, regardless of the friend 
That mourns, nor sadly conscious of himself. 

Silent, yet wild, his languid spirit lies : 

The light of thought has wander'd from his eye; 

It glares, but sees not. Yet this breathing corse. 
This youthful driveller. Nature’s ghastliest form ; 

(O who would love the lyre ?) in all the courts 
Of Fancy, where abstracted Beauty play'd 
With wildest elegance, his ardent shell 
Enamour’d struck, and charm’d her various soul. 

See later yet, and yet in drearier state. 

Where dawning Geniust struggling into day 
Sinks in a dark eclipse : no friendly heart 
With love auspicious, and no angel-hand 
With prosperous spell his labouring sun relieve. 

And chase the gather'd clouds that drop with blood 

* Collins. f Chatterton. 
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These poems did not attract much notice: but 
this may be partly accounted for by the mode of 
their publication : they were not the property of any 
active bookseller ; but were sent forth on the au- 
thor’s own risk, by a retired clergyman, little known 
in the bustle of the metropolis, and incapable of ex- 
tending their circulation by the aid of personal inter- 
ference. I suspect that this cold reception affected 
him deeply. From that period his indolence in- 
creased ; he seemed to grow indifferent to the world ; 
or at least to the generous ambition which had early 
called forth his exertions ' and appeared to me (but 
it might be only an appearance) too often to sneer 
at literary pursuits. I cannot commend such a 
change of mind; an acute sensibility of intellect 
must be damped by neglect; but its fire ought to 
recover itself and blaze again. The love of praise 
is a liberal affection : but this should not be our 
only motive of activity ; we should cherish litera- 
ture for its own sake, and consider that it produces 
its own reward. 

He never again made any serious efforts in compo- 
sition. He amused himself, however, with gathering 
occasional flowers at the foot of Parnassus. These 
flowers have been preserved principally in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, to which he contributed for 
nearly twenty years.* His signature was M. C. S. 
viz. Magd. Coll . Semisocius. He often imitated 
Horace; but I think not very happily. His style, 
encumbered and somewhat heavy j was peculiarly 
ill-adapted to the playful ease, the curiosa felicitas of 

* Id Sept. 1784, he furnished some good lines addressed to Miss 
Seward. See Gent. Mag. Yol. LIV, p. 693. 
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Horace ; and he was apt to give to his original the 
affectations in poetical phraseology, which had grown 
up in his own day. Now and then however his 
versions exhibited passages executed with a happy 
vigour. I will insert a single stanza, which, I con- 
ceive, will justify my censure. It is a translation of 
the following of Horace’s famous Ode to Grosphus, 
Ode 16, Book II * 

“ Otium divos rogfct in patenti 
Prensus iEgaeo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis. 

The seaman in some wild tempestuous night. 

When Horror rides upon the white-mouth* d wave , 

' And j- tars deuy /the mercy of their light. 

Longs for some peaceful port his shatter’d hark to 
save.”f 

It will probably be admitted, that nothing can be 
more unlike than the second line is to Horace. 

In the autumn of 1789, being on a visit to a friend 
ifi Derbyshire, I accompanied him to spend two or 
three days with Mr. Stevens at his house at Repton. 
Here I obtained all the slight personal knowledge of 
this author to which I can lay claim. Our reception 
was highly hospitable; and the visit gratified us in 
many respects. I found Mr. Stevens a man of varj* 
ous and accurate information, of enlarged sentiments, 
and strong sense, a little inclined to sarcasm, and 
totally free from all the affectations of authorship, 
which some traits in the character of his writings 

* So weil.imit.ted by Warren Hastings, 
f Gent. Mag. Vol. LVl.p. 426. 
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bad led me to expect. I doubt whether he did not 
even affect a coldness to the ambitions of genius; 
find, what became him less, 1 suspected him of some- 
times assuming the sentiments of the man of the 
world, in a manner not congenial to the workings of 
his own bosom, and certainly not consistent with the 
turn impressed on him either by nature or educa- 
tion., He lived a great deal at this period at the 
table of his neighbour Sir Robert Burdet* of Fore- 
mark, where the society was not often such as tended 
to encourage his literaiy propensities* 

His first address was not prepossessing. He was 
tall, but rather thick ; his complexion fair ; his eyes 
very light ; and his whole countenance deficient in 
expression. His manner also was shy and awkward. 
But in a little while the prejudice created by these 
appearances wore away. His sentiments flowed 
frankly ; his conversation became manly and intelli- 
gent ; and his good-humour, strong sense, and ap- 
parent integrity, impressed bis acquaintance with re- 
gard and respect. He was no courtier; spoke his 
opinions totally free from all mean attention to self- 
interest ; and never suppressed his indignation at 
turpitude, nor controuled the independence of his 
spirit. Perhaps this temper contributed to the de- 
cay of his school, which fell off, in a very mortifying 
degree, during the latter period of his life. But I 
have understood, that his best friends could not to- 
tally defend him from the charge ot neglect and idle- 

* Sir Robert, however, had a nephew, (and son-in-law) the pre- 
sent Mr. Mundy of Markton, the author of Needxoood Forest , &c. 
of a congenial turn. But this ingenious man was, 1 believe, at this 
time principally immerged in the bosom of domestic privacy. 
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ness, which his enemies, (and what literary man in 
the country has not numerous enemies?) urged 
against him with unceasing bitterness. 

At length in 1794 he succeeded, after unusual 
delay, to a fellowship of his college, to which ho had 
* looked for many years with anxious hope. It was 
probably soon after, that h^ took the degree of D.D. 
but he did not quit his school at Repton. In.1797 
he lost his old friend Sir Robert Burdet ; but the 
loss was made up by the intimacy of his grandson 
Sir Francis ; who, on the death of the Rev. Stehbing 
Shaw, (father of the Staffordshire Historian) in 1799, 
presented him to the rectory of Seckingdon in War- 
wickshire ; to which, by the interest of Mr. Coutts, 
was added the vicarage of Kingsbury . Mr. Stevens 
had now a comfortable income ; and his age did not 
preclude him from the prospect of many remaining 
years to enjoy it. But Providence ordered it other- 
wise ! In May 1800, he suddenly sunk from his chair 
in an apoplectic fit ; and a few days afterwards ex- 
pired, at the age of forty-four. One who knew him 
well has added his testimony to mine, that he was 
u a man, who, though evidently circumscribed by 
situation, seemed in a particular manner gifted by 
Nature and qualified by his attainments to support 
the character of the gentleman, the man of learning, 
and of genius, and assuredly that of a most interest- 
ing companion and friend.'’* 

Dr. Stevens was, I believe, a frequent correspond- 
ent of Miss Seward, whom he has frequently cele- 
brated; and was, perhaps, personally acquainted 

* Gent. Mag. Vol. LXX. p. 317, signed W. probably the Revi 
fienry White of Lichfield* 
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with her. The fair authoress may probably deem 
this memoir too cold and discriminative for the 
ardour of friendship. But she must blame herself 
in that case.. For why has she not exerted her own 
glowing pen upon the occasion ? Why has she left it 
to a casual acquaintance of a few days, with humble 
powers, and little command of language, to perform 
the task ? 

Dr. Stevens was certainly a great loss to the 
sphere in which he moved. He was a man of great 
powers, and great acquirements of intellect ; a scho- 
lar ; a man of sense ; of uniform benevolence of 
heart; and, above all, of firm integrity and virtue. 
The fruits of his poetical genius do not appear to 
have answered to its early blossoms ; but, if he must 
not be placed in the first or second class of poets, he 
always rises above mediocrity ; and certainly deserves 
more notice than he has obtained. 


Art. DCLXV. Memoir of Major Mercer ^by the late 
Sir William Forbes , Bart . From the Appendix to 
his Life of Dr. Beattie . 

u Major Mercer was the son of a private gen- 
tleman in Aberdeenshire, who; having joined the 
Highland army in the year 1745, retired to France, 
after the battle of Culloden, where he resided till 
his death. His son received his education at the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and afterwards went 
to reside with his father at Paris, There he spent 
his time in elegant society, and devoted bis leisure 
hours to the cultivation of letters. Thus he acquir- 
ed those polished manners, and that taste for study, 
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by which he was ever after so highly distinguished* 
He possessed, too, a very high degree of elegant and 
chastised wit and humour, which made his company 
to be universally sought after by those, who had the 
happiness of his friendship or acquaintance. 

u On the death of his father, he returned to Scot- 
land, and soon afterwards entered into the army at 
the commencement of the seven-years war; during 
the greatest part of which he served in Germany 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and was in 
one of the six British regiments of infantry, that 
gained such reputation for their gallantry at the me- 
morable battle of Minden. 

“ The regiment in which he afterwards served, 
being reduced at the peace of Paris, he returned to 
Aberdeen, where he married Miss Catherine Doug- 
las, sister to Lord Glenbervie, a beautiful and ac- 
complished woman, with whom he lived many years 
in much happiness. 

u In order to fill up the vacant hours of his then 
unemployed situation, he devoted his time chiefly to 
books, and, in particular, recommenced the study of 
the Greek language, (of which he had acquired the 
rudiments under the learned Dr. Blackwell at Maris- 
chal College) with such assiduity, that Dr. Beattie 
in another letter, says, he doubted whether there 
were in Scotland at that time six gentlemen who 
knew Greek so well as Major Mercer. Then it was 
that by attention to the purest models of antiquity, 
he corrected that partiality for French literature, 
which he had strongly imbibed by his early habits of 
study at Paris. 

“ Not long after he again entered into the army, 
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in which he continued to serve, till about the year 
1772, when he had arrived at the rank of Major. 
But he then quitted the profession, and only resum- 
ed a military character, when he held a commission 
in a regiment of fencibles during the American war. 
On the return of peace, he retired with his family to 
Aberdeen, where he continued chiefly to reside dur- 
ing the rest of his life. 

“ An acquaintance had first taken place between 
him and Dr. Beattie, on his return to Aberdeen after 
the seven years war ; and as their taste in books, 
and their favourite studies were in some respects en- 
tirely similar, a lasting friendship ensued, which 
proved to both a source of the highest enjoyment. 

u Major Mercer’s acquaintance with books, espe- 
cially of poetry and Belles Lettres, both ancient and 
modern, was not only uncommonly extensive, but 
he himself possessed a rich and genuine poetical vein, 
that led him, for his own amusement solely, to the 
composition of some highly-finished lyric pieces. 
These he carefully concealed, however, from the 
knowledge of even almost all his most intimate 
friends; and it was with much difficulty that his bro- 
ther-in-law, Lord Glenbervie, at length could pre- 
vail on him to permit a small collection to be printed, 
first anonymously, afterwards with his name. In 
perusing these beautiftil poems, the reader, I think, 
will find they possess much original genius, and dis- 
play a taste formed on the best classic models of 
Greece and Rome, whose spirit their author had 
completely imbibed, especially of Horace, who seems 
to have been the model whom he had proposed to 
himself for his imitation. 
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“ A few years ago Major Mercer had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife, after a long course of severe in- 
disposition, during which lie had attended her with 
the most anxious assiduity. Of that misfortune, in- 
deed, he may be said never to have got the better, 
and he survived her little more than two years. This 
circumstance gave occasion to the following elegant 
lines, which Mr. Hayley addressed to Lord Glenber- 
vie, soon after Major Mercer’s death. * 

“ Epitaph for Major Mercer. 

“ Around this grave, ye types of merit spread ! 

Here Mercer shares the sabbath of the dead ; 

Ye laurels, here, with double lustre, bloom. 

To deck a soldier’s and a poet’s tomb! 

Gracefully pleasing in each manly part ! 

His verses like his virtues, win the heart. 

Grateful for wedded bliss, (for years his pride) 

He lost it, and by fond affliction, died. 

Here, Sculpture ! fix thy emblematic dove. 

To grace the martyr of connubial love. 

Hail, ye just pair l in blest reunion rise ! 

Rever’d on earth ! rewarded in the skies ! 

u Major Mercer had long been in a very valetu? 
dinary, nervous state, till at last his constitution en- 
tirely failed ; and he expired without a struggle or a 
pang, in the 71st year of his age. 

u Besides possessing no ordinary share of know- 
ledge both of books and men, (for in the course of 
his military life especially, as he had lived much in 
society of various sorts,) and being one of the plea- 
santest companions I ever knew, Major Mercer was 
a man of much piety, strict iu the observance of all 
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the ordinances of religion, and of high honour in 
every transaction of life. 

“ Major Mercer was born Feb# 27, 1734, and died 
Nov. 18, 1804.” 


To this account by Sir William Forbes, 1 shall 
only add, by* way of reminding the reader of Major 
Mercer’s style of poetry, three stanzas from his sim- 
ple arid very interesting 

u Ode to Novelty. 

“ For thee in infancy we sigh. 

And hourly cast an anxious eye 
Beyond the prison-house of home; 

Till, from domestic tyrants free. 

O'er the wide world in search of thee. 

Fair Novelty ! we roam. 

Full on thy track by dawn of day. 

The stripling starts, and scours away. 

While Hope her active wing supplies. 

And softly whispers in the gale. 

At every turning of the vale, 

* Enjoyment onward lies/ 

Nor far remote — athwart the trees. 

The landscape opens by degrees, 

And yields sweet glimpses of delight: 

• Beyond the trees the views expand. 

And all the scenes of fairy-land 
Come swelling on the sight,” &c. 
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Art. DCLXVI. MRS. CHAPONE.* 

Mrs. Chapone tvas descended front the ancient 

, > 

family of Mulso, of Twywell in Northamptonshire. 
Hester, daughter of Thomas Mulso, of Twywell, 
Esq. by a sister of John Thomas, D.D. Bishop of 
Winchester, was born Oct. 27, 1727. She had four 
brothers, of whom Thomas, the eldest, was a bar- 
rister, and author of Callistus^or the Manof Fashion , 
and Sophronius ; or The Country Gentleman , in three 
Dialogues , 1768, 8 vo. and died Feb. 7, 1799, aged 
78 ; and John, the second, having been educated at 
Winchester, from which seminary he came off third 
upon the roll, when Collins, the poet, was first, and 
Joseph Warton, the second, was afterwards Preben- 
dary of Winton and Salisbury, and died 1791. 

Miss Mulso’s education was somewhat neglected^ 
for which she made amends by her own exertions. 
She was not handsome ; but she was full of sensibi- 
lity, and energy; of quick apprehension, and at- 
tractive manners. At an early age she lost her 
mother, who had been too much of a beauty, and 
too much of an invalid, to attend to her instruction. 
From this period she dedicated her time to self-im- 
provement, and made herself mistress of the French 
and Italian languages, and even attained some 
knowledge of the Latin. But she displayed hot 
merely the talent of memory ; she discovered a very 
strong power , of discrimination and judgment. 
Her fancy and warm feelings made her delight 

* This article is principally compiled from her Posthumous Works , 
containing her Letters to Mrs. Carter, &c. in 2 vols. small 8vo. just 
published by her own family. 
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in poetry ; her sound sense gave her a love of phi- 
losophy. 

Her admiration of genius made her an early wor- 
shipper of Sam. Richardson, to whom she yet could 
not* surrender up her opinions; and with whom she 
entered into an able correspondence on the subject 
of filial obedience. When this correspondence, 
which is now published, took place, she had not 
completed her twenty-third year. Her letters dis- 
play much ability, and strength and clearness of 
mind. At this period she passed part of her time 
in Mr. Richardson’s society ; and here she met, and 
conceived a mutual affection for, Mr. Chapone, a 
young gentleman of the law, her future husband t 
though some years elapsed before the marriage took 
place. In the interval she lived with her father; 
while her society was widely sought, and her ac- 
complishments were generally acknowledged. Her 
maternal uncle was then Bishop of Peterborough ; 
and her aunt the wife of Dr. Donne, a Prebendary 
of Canterbury, residing much at that Cathedral, she 
paid frequent visits to those places, and at the latter, 
became acquainted with the celebrated Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, who was a frequent guest in the house 
of Dr. Lynch, the Dean. 

Her correspondence with Mrs. Carter appears to 
have commenced in Sept. 1749. An Ode, which 
she wrote at this time, appears to have procured 
Mrs. Carter’s high praise. It seems that thus early 
these friends had a good-natured controversy re*- 
garding the merits of Richardson, whom Mrs. Car-* 
ter blamed for his prolixity and minuteness. A spe- 
cimen of one of these letters deserves insertion. 
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Miss Mulso to Miss Carter . 

u And so, my dear Miss Carter, you would have 
me give you an account of the new work in which 
Mr. Richardson is engaged; this poor, puzzling, 
story-telling Mr. Richardson! But nowithstand- 
ing your naughty raillery, I will not punish you so 
severely as to forestal, and thereby lessen the pleasure 
you will receive when this new work is finished, 
though, perhaps, you may think it tedious. For my 
own part, I cannot ^ive it a higher commendation 
than to say I think it will be, if possible, superior to 
Clarissa ; yet I must own to you I don’t believe it 
will be short. Indeed 1 am a little surprised that 
you, who ace impatient with Mr. Richardson’s pro- 
lixity, should ever descend to the most tedious as 
well as unedifying kind of reading in the world; I 
mean a romance. I make no scruple to call' ro- 
mances the worst of all species of writing ; unnatural 
representations of the passions, false sentiments, 
false precepts, false wit, false honour, and false mo* 
desty, with a strange heap of improbable, unnatural 
incidents mixed up with true history, and fastened 
upon some of the great names of antiquity, make up 
the composition of a romance ; at least of such as 1 
have read, which have been mostly French ones. 
Then. the prolixity and poverty of the style is. in- 
supportable. I have, (and yet I am still alive) 
drudged through Le Grand Cyrus , in 12 huge vo- 
lumes; Cleopatra , in *8 or 10; Polexander ; Ibra- 
him; Clelie ; and some others, whose names, as 
well as all the rest of them, I have forgotten ; but 
this was in the days, when I did not chuse my own 
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bopks, for there was no part of ray life in which I 
loved romances. Perhaps those of Cervpntes may 
bequtof fhe common way,; I should hardly think 
it possible for him to write a book which .had not in 
it something admirable $ and yet 1. think there are 
opt or two very paltry novels in his Don Quixote.” 

Extract from another Letter, Sept . 9, 1750. 

u I am reading Dr. Young’s Night Thought I 
must own, with great labour both of mind and 
tongjfe. Every word you say against my Mr. 
Richardson, 1 will revenge myself for upon your 
Dr. Young. * Yet I admire his thoughts, and revere 
him as a philosopher and a man ; only I cannot help 
lamenting that he should have blundered so egtegi- 
ously as to fancy himself a poet. Sure never was 
sense so entangled jn briers as his ! Instead of the 
flowers of language, his thoughts are wrapt up in 
thorns and thistles. I am sure it has cost me much 
toil and pain to untwist them ; and to say the truth, 
I like them as I do gooseberries, tfell enough when 
they are picked for me, but not well enough to gather 
them. Yet, upon the strength of your recommenda* 
tion, I'think I am resolved to go through with them 
though my tongue is already sore; for you must 
know I always read aloud here. If ever you read 
one of his Nights aloud, pity my tongue ! But in 
good earnest don’t yon think he should have left off 
with the. Fourth Night? which I own is very fine. 
Don’t you think the fifth and sixth sink terribly after 
it ? I am afraid you will despise me for speaking 
thus of your favourite author , and, to appease you, 

VOL. VII. c © 
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I will own that I think he has many extreme fine 
thoughts, and some few fine lines ; but his numbers 
are in general so much the reverse of tuneftil, and fii£ 
language so affectedly obscure, nay,* in some places 
so absolutely unintelligible to fee, that I think hpon 
^he. whole of what I’ have read (that is of the* first . 
Six Nights) I cannot admire the work; but have 
been oftener disgusted and tired Vi ih it than 
pleased.’ 9 .. 

Ia the next letter, she adds : “ In justice to my- 
self, that you may not think me absolutely tasteless, . 
I think I should tell you that I 6a ve lately read* Dr. 
Ydung’s Universal Passion , and am ready to retract 
all I* said against him as a poet, and confine my* 
saucy censures entirely to that single performance 
of his; which I cannot reconcile myself to, the Night 
Thoughts. I think the first four satires equal to 
any of Pope’s. Those upon Women j*atre, in my 
opinion, much inferior to the others, which I hope 
may be accounted fgr’to the credit of the sex. I am 
grieved to take notice of that servile flattfery, which 
you so justly condemn in Doctor Young, and which 
is so unworthy of his character. It could never 
have appeared in a more shocking 'light* tfcan as 
it is introduced in a work, in which the author seems 
to be got above the world, and almost above hu- 
manity.’* 

In the letter which fellows, she condemns Field- 
ing’s Amelia with considerable force ; and supports 
her observations ably against Mrs. barter’s defence 
of that work. Her criticism appears to me so just, 
and so powerftdly stated, that I think it a duty 
transcribe iU 
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Letter X / 

“ I am extremely obliged to you for gratifying my 
Curiosity wi{h your reasons for speaking so favour- 
ably of Amelia, though, at the same time, I am not 
a^little mortified to find that* I cannot assent to all 
you say. 1 am afr&id I have less mercy in my dis- 
position than you, for' I cannot think with so much 
lenity of the character of Booth ; Which, though 
plainly designed as an amiable one by the author, 
is, in my opinion, contemptible and wicked. ‘ Ra- 
ther frail than wicked !’ Deaf Miss Carter ! that i9 
what I complain of, that Fielding contrives to gloss 
over gross and monstrous faults in. such a manner, 
that even his virtuous readers Shall call them frailtiefc. 
How bad may be thC consequence of such repre- 
sentations, to those who are interested in the detep- „ 
tion, and glad to find that their favourite vices are 
'kept in countenance by a character, which is de- 
signed to engage the esteem and good wishes of the 
reader! Had I not reason to accuse the author. of 
i softening or hiding the deformity of vice,’ when in- 
fidelity, adultery, gaming, and extravagance, (the 
three last accompanied with all the aggravation that 
the excellence of a wife and the distress of a young 
family 90UM give them) are so gentjy reproved even 
by MiSs Carter i ‘ His amour with Miss Mathews,’ 
you say, * however blameable, was attended with 
some alleviating circumstances :’ what these were, 

I am unable to discover. I think none but an 
abandoned heart, incapable of the least delicacy, 
and tost to the love of virtue and abhorrence of vice, 
could have entertained any thoughts but of hofror 
c c 2 
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and detestation for that fiend of a woman, after hear** 

ing her story. Consider too the circumstances they 

were both in ; Miss Mathews underlain whether her 

life was. not to atone for her crime; Booth* in the 
• * 
deepest distress j his Amelia and her children left 

helpless and miserable ; a gaol the scene of their 
amoqr! What a mind must that be, which in 
such circumstances could find itself, under any 
temptation from the person of a woman whose 
crimes were £o shocking, whose disposition was so 
hateful, and whose shameless advances were so flisr 
gustirig! How mean was his submitting to owe 
obligations to her! Indeed I do think him a. very 
wretched fellow, and I should not have cared six- 
pence, had the book ended with his being hanged. 
In poetical justice I almost think he should bave 
been so. Poor Amelia would have been rid of a 
good-for-nothing husband, whose folly and wicked- 
ness gave her continual distress. Dr, Harrison 
would have taken her and Her children home with 
him, where I will suppose s]ie spent her life in great 
tranquillity, after having recovered her fortune. 
Have I not made a fine catastrophe ? Now are yon 
quite angty with me ? I think I hear you call me, 

* cruej, bloody-minded wretch V Well then, in com- 
plaisance to your tenderness, I will suffer bkn to 
live, but indeed I cannot suffer him to be a favoured 
character ; I can’t help despising him, and wondering 
that Amelia (lid not do so too. I agree with you 
entirely in what you say of the mixture of virtues, 
and faults, which make up the generality of cha- 
racters, and I am also apt to be^eve, (hat the virtues 
have most commonly the predominant share; but if 
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this is the case in real life, Mr* Fielding’s represen- 
tation of it' is not ju^; for in most of his characters 
the Vices predominate. Dr. Harrison, Amelia, and 
the honest Serjeant are, indeed, exceptions ; Booth 
himself I cannot allow to be one, for I do not find 
that he had jxny virtues equivalent to his faults. 
Good nature, when it is merely constitutional, and 
has no principle to support it, can hardly be rec- 
koned a virtue; and you see that in him it was not 
strong enough to keep him from injuring and dis- 
tressing those 1 he loved best, when temptation came 
in his way. His regard to his wife’s honour may 
be attributed to his love ; at best it is but a negative 
goodness, and only proves "him not a monster. 1 
cannot help believing that Fielding has a very low 
opinion of human nature, and that his 4 writings 
tend to enforce it on his readers ; and I own I am 
always offended with* writers' of that cast What 
end can it serve to persuade men they are Yahoos^ 
but to make, them aptagreeably to that character, 
and despair of attaining a better! Is it not the 
common plea of wicked men that they follow nature? 
Whereas they have taken pains to debauch and cor- 
rupt their nature, and ha ve by degrees reconciled it to 
crimes, that simple, uncorrupted nature would start 
at." 

In 1753 Miss Mulso, encouraged by the importu- 
nity of her friends, sent the story of Fidelia to 
the Adventurer, which forms No. 77, 78, and 79, 
of that work. On the publication of Mrs. Carter’s 
Epictetus, 1758, an Ode by Miss Mulso was prefixed 
to it. 

. In 1760 she married Mr. Chapone : 'but this union 
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was of short duration, by the death of her husband, 
who, in about ten months, was geized with a violent 
lever,' which soon terminated fatally, Sept. 1761. 
This was at once the grave of her affection, and 
the ruin of her fortune, for her sorrow was aggra- 
vated by being left in narrow- circumstances, which 
filled the remainder of her long life with difficulties. 
This deep stroke upon her happiness was followed 
by an alarming illness, which for a short time seemed 
to threaten her own life. • « 

. In 1762 she became acquainted with Mrs. Mon*- 
tagu, by means' of Mrs. Carter; and cultivated an 
intimacy which continued till the death of the 
former, whom she did not tang survive* Of this 
lady’s Essay/ on Shakespeare Mrs* Ghapone thus 
speaks. “Ian struck with beautiea in every line, 
but do not recollect being struck with any feu its, 
except those of the printer. I do most sincerely think 
it as elegant and brilliant a composition as I ever 
read ; and what particularly charms me is the fund 
of good -sense and sound judgment it shews, in the 
midst of that profusion of wit^ which in other works* 
so often serves to cover a deficiency of good sense. 
I am told the world, has been Ousch distrest to find 
out foe author, and has given it to some of the first 
, wits of the other sex, little inclined to attribute tW 
honour of it to ours. But 1 flatter myself it begins 
to be whispered all round the tovtn ) for I can’t bear 
the thought of its being kept a secret.” 


Letter LI. Sept. 21, 1770, (or 17fL> “ I have 
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read Mrs. Scott’s * Life of D'Antygni with much 
pleasure, arid think the style much superior to any , 
thing else I hare seen of hers. I fkncy, she had 
some assistance in that article. How. surprising it 
k that Sully should mention so great a man as 
D’Aubig*£ so seldom*, a# d with such contempt ! 
Never taking notice of any of his exploits, and 
speaking: of him as a matt remarkable only for sedi- 
tion and slander ! How constantly is great vanity 
accompanied by envy! I always thought Sully 
abounded in the former, but did not know before 
that he was so strongly tinctured by the latter. I 
do not condemn Henry for not loving 1/Aubijgn£; 
for certainly with all his great qualities, he was in- 
excusably insolent to the King, arid sbewfed nto per- 
sonal regard for him, nor good will to monarchy, 
His zeal was confined to #tbe Huguenot party ; ’for 
I cannot place it at all to the account of religion. 
Had the free exercise of that been aft they aimed at, 
the .edict of Nantz would have quieted them, and 
we should not have seen D’Aubign£ concurring in 
an attempt to rekindle the' war which had so nearly 
destroyed his country^ as soon as the weakness of 
administration afforded an opportunity for it. .1 
think him therefore do true patriot, though a Zealous 
religionist. His history is bowetfer entertaining, 
and characters interesting. 1 ftope J the work meets 
With applause in the 1 world.” 
tn 1?7® Mrs. Cfcapone accompanied Mrs. Mon*- 
tagw on a* tour into Scotland. In* 1772 she wrote 
her Letters on the Improvement of the Mttid; arid 
* * * * * . 

* * Sister to Mrs* Montfeguf. 
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published them the following year. She thus speaks 
•of them in a letter, dated July 20, 1773. “ I am 
.much obliged by the kind interest you take in the 
success of my publication, which has Indeed been 
far beyond my expectation. The bookseller* is pre- 
paring a second edition with' all haste, thgnvhole of 
the first being gone Oft of his. hands, which con- 
sidering that he printed off *1500 at •first, is an ex- 
traordinary quick sale,” &c. * 

* *. * 

# “ ' ». 

Dec. 14, 1773* “Poor Dr. HawksworthJ JSis 
death happened at an ill time for . his fame, and out 
cannot. but wish it had pleased Godto take him put 
of the world before he had cast a shade *upon a re- 
putation so very respectable as a moral and religious 
writer. Many suppose that the ^censures of the 
world occasioned his death, but I am not wery ready 
to believe in such kind of causes, which are always 
assigned upon the remotest probability.” . 

In 1775 Mrs. Chapone published her MiseeUmtie $ 
in prose and verse , in one vol. sm. 8vo- and in* 1777, 
her .Letter to r a new married Lady. The, following 
extract from a letter, J utie 16, 1777, .allqdes to 
these : “ Many thanks to you, my dear Mrs, Carter, 
for your most kind letter. I have beun very little at 
home .since I received it, or should have been quicker 
in my acknowledgments; for indeed t)ie great plea- 
sure it conveyed to me, demanded them immediately. 
I hope there is no harm in being exquisitely gratified 
by the approbation you are so good as to express on* 
a second reading of my little publications ; the hope 
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which you coiifirm of* their being capable of doing 
some good, has indeed afforded me an inexpressible 
satisfaction, which, as, fir as I know my 6wn heart, 
is not founded in vanity. It appeases, in* some 
measure, that uneasy sense of helplessness * and in- 
significancy in society, which has often depressed 
and afflicted me; and.gives me some comfort with 
respect to the poor account 1 can give of < That one 
talent, which is death to hide.’ t 

At the 'end of the year 1778, Mrs! Chapone lost 
.her aunt, Mrs. Thomas; and in May 1781, she lost 
- her uncle, the venerable bishop, at the age of 86; 
but she .continued a frequent visitor at the houses of 
his three daughters, Mrs. Ogle, *Mirs. Buller, and 
Lady Ogle. Death however began now to make 
great havoc among her relations and friends, parti- 
cularly* the families of Sniith and Burrows of Had- 
ley. * In 1791 6he was deprived of her brother John, 
at whose residence in* Hampshire she was in the 
habit of spending part of every summer. Severe 
?s wete these deprivations in various way^ she sus- 
tained them with admirable fortitude. t 
# The autumns of 1797 and 1798 she spent at the 
deanery of Winchester,* where, she bad the delight 
of seeing some of her nearest and dearest relations 
around her. But the clouds of night were pow ga- 
thering to break no more before her in this world. 
In* 1799 she lost her eldest and only surviving bro- 
ther; and she had,to westr out her Sorrowful days$ 
in narrow circumstances, opprest by age, and sepa- 
rated by the grave from all her fondest connections* 
Her faculties began to decay, and she sunk into a 
state 'of* alarming debility. She retired to a small 
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residence at Hadley,- where she died on Christmas 
day, 1801, act. 74. 

Mrs. Chapone was of »a lively and sanguine tem- 
perament, possessed of humour and sagacity, and 
knowledge of the World, which made her an enter* 
taining companion, and a sound adviser. Her dis- 
position was kind and amiable, * and her principles 
were excellent. 

Mrs. Bar&auld * , observed, that her poems, 
which have the merit of many beautiful thoughts 
and* s6me original images, seem hot to have been 
sufficiently appreciated by the public ; for they were 
not greatly noticed, owing perhaps to the mode of 
their* publication.’ 7 It is probable that,' bad Mrs. 
Chapone exercised her mind inore in poetical pro- 
duction, she would not hare proved herself deficient 
in talents for it. But it must be. admitted, that 
what has hitherto appeared, is neither sufficiently 
striking, nor of sufficient size. The best perhaps 
is “ An Irregular Ode to: Mrs. Elizabeth* Carter 9 
who had recommended to me the Stoic philosophy as 
productive of fortitude^; and who was.'about to publish 
a Translation of Epictetus.” This was first pub- 
lished with the Epictetus. The last stanza is 
forcibly exprest: 

* 

“ Nor tbou, Eliza, w}io from early youth, , 

By Genius led, by Virtue train’d, 

Hast sought the fountain of eternal truth. 

And each fair spring of kn 9 wledge drain’d. 

Nor tbou, with fond chimeras vain, 

* Memoirs'of Mrs. Chapone, in OtrkJge* Jemma! Register, 1801, 
V 300; * t . * * 
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With Stoic pride, andrfancied scorn, 

Of human feelings, human ppin» 

]JIy feeble soul sustain ! 

Far nobler precepts should thy pag&adori} ! 

O, rather guide me to the secret source, » * * 

Of real wisdom, real force, 

* * * 

Thy life's unerring rule ! 

. To thee fair Truth her radiant form unshrouds, 

# . , * • • . * 

* • Tho* wrapp'd in thjck impenetrable clouds. 

She mark'd the labours of the Grecian school/' 
-rages — = ===== sssss =g=g = "i= s=sasssss 

' Art. DCLXVII. JOHN CHARNOCK, 
ESQ. F.S.A. 

. . By Edmund Loj?ge, Esg. 

On* the 16th of M ay* 1807, died, John Char- 
lock, Esq. .F. S. A. to whose memory the writer of 
these lines, who sincerely esteemed; him, feels much 
pleasure in being *permi^ted^ through the friendship 
of the Editor, to dedicate somewhat mere than a 
•bine obituary notice. He was born. on the 2&tK of 
November, 1736, the only son of John Charnock, 
Esq. a native of the island of- Barbadoes, and for- 
merly an advocate of eminence it the English bar, 
by Frances, daughter of Xhomas Boothbyi of 
Chingford in Essex, Esq. ‘both erf whom are still 
Irving* He was placed about the year 1767 at the 
Rev: Reynell Cofcton’e school at Winchester/ and* 
went from thence to the college, where,' in the 
station of a commoner, he wa$, under .the immediate 
care of Dr. Joseph Warton, the Head Master, ia 
whose house he boarded, and became the peculiar 
favourite of that go justly beloved an<j admired 
man. Having attained to the seniority of the 
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school, and gained the price medal* annually given 
for elocution, he removed from Winchester to Ox- 
ford, and was entered in 1774 a Gentleman Com- 
moner of Mertcm College. Here hfe soon disco- 
vered his passion for literary composition, in a mul- 
tiplicity of fugitive pieces on various subjects, which 
appealed .in the periodical prints of the time: 
among these his Political Escays, written during the 
heat of the American war, and in that vehement 
spirit of oppositiQn which distinguished the young 
politicians of that day, bear chiefly the signatures of 
Casca, Squib, or Justice. 

He left the University to return to a domestic life 
.totally unsuited to the boundless activity, both of 
mind and »body for which he was remarkable, and 
rendered almost intolerable by certain family differ- 
ences. To detach his attention from these inconve- 
niences he applied himself, with his accustomed ar- 
dour, to the study of naval and miKtaiy tactics; 
ancf with no other assistance than that of his raft- • 
thematical knowledge, aided by a few books, soon 
attained the highest degree of science which could 
be gainpd in the fcloset. The noble collection of 
drawings \yhich be has left, executed dufring that 
short period solely by his own hand, would alone 
furnish an ample proof of his knowledge of ; these 
subjects, and of the indefatigable zeal with which 
he pursued them. 

He now became anxious to put into practice ibe 
theory of which he had thus become master, and 
earnestly pressed, for permission to embrace the 
naval or military profession. He was at that time! 
the sole heir to a vefy considerable fortune, and the 
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darling of bis parents ; and these very facts, such is 
the occasional perverseness of human affairs, consti- 
tuted his , greatest misfortune. His request was 
positively denied, ^nd, unable to sesist the impulse 
of his inclination, he entered as a volunteer into 
the naval service, and very soon attained thpt pro- 
ficiency, of which, his publications on « the subject 
will be lasting monuments. A sense of duty, how-* 
ever, which no map felt more keenly, withdrew him 
again, ' 

“ A mute inglorious Nelson *’ * 

* % ’ * . . * 

into private life;* but his mind had received p 
wound in the disappointment ; fc and other circum- , 
stances which it would be indelicate to particularize, 
contributed to keep it open. Hence arose an indif- 
ference to the meaner and more common objects of 
human prudence, and many little singularities .of 
conduct which, though they detracted nothing from 
his good understanding or good* nature, rendered 
him remarkable to common observers. 

He dedicated his retirement unceasingly to his 
pen ; and the profits of his pen, which now constir 
luted nearly his whole revenue, in a great measure 
to the gratification of that benevolence,* which in 
him was equally warm and active with the rest of 
his passions and sentiments, . and shone, in the most 
extensive sense, of the word, in every shape of cha- 
rity. ‘ It would be needless to inforrri those whom 
experience lias taught to ^estimate duly the meed of 
literary labours iti this timej and, perhaps, impos- 
sible to convince those who have had the good "for- 
tune to avoid that experience, how very fhr the 
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means of such a tnan must have falleh short of thfcir 
various ejids. Suffice it, therefore, on this head^ 
to say, that he became somewhat embarrassed in 
his pecuniary circumstances ; that the sources from 
which he had the fairest right to expert relief were 
unaccountably dosed against him ; and that his 
uncommonly vigorous constitution, both of body 
and of mind, sunk by slow degrees to dissolution, 
under the misery of an abridgment, which his proud 
and generous spirit could not brook, of that liberty 
and independence in which his soul *delighted. 
He died childless, and was buried on the 21st of 
May, with considerable peremony and expense, ’at 
Lee near Blackheath,. leaving a widow, Mary, the 
daughter of Peregrine Jones, of the city of Phila* 
delphia, whose exemplary conduct in the vicissi- 
tudes of her husband’s fortune has secured to her 
the lasting respect of his friends. 

Mr. Charpock possessed a firm and penetrating 
understanding, a surprising quickness of apprehen- 
sion, an excellent memory, and a lofty, but well- 
governed, ambition. He was formed to shine in 
any -profession, *fbr he had the faculty of devoting 
all his powers to any abject which deeply engaged 
his attention : but he had no profession; no one 
important object ; and he scattered his. natural ad- 
vantages with the cold and limited hope of an hus- 
bandman who knows that the seed which he throws 
abroad cannot produce a crop beyond a certain 
value. Much of the character of bis mind, how- 
ever, may be traced in *his literary productions. 
They merit fhe highest credit for various and inde- 
fatigable research, sagacious selection, and faithful 
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detail they, perhaps, deserve some .censure for 
certain faults of 'style which must inevitably attend 
rapid composition. He has more than once declared 
to , the writer of this sketch, that he scarcely ever 
read a* line which he had dictated (for that was hjs 
almost invariable custom) except in the proof 
sheets; and this must be ascribed, merely to. the 
natural eagerness 6f*his temper; for those who 
knew bins best well knew that l$e had none of the . 
affectation of • 

* “ The mob of gentlemen that write with ease!” ’ 

$is published works, with many smaller pieces, 
are 

* • u » • 

“ The Rights of d Free People” printed in 8 to. 
m 1700, in which he ironically assumed the' demo- 
cratic character which ihen feebly appeared ik . a few 
insignificant individuals* In, this volume may be 
found an historical sketch of the Qiigin and growth of 
the English Constitution , equally, remarkable for its 
correctness and conciseness . • 

* Biographies Navalis in 6 vols* 8 bo. the first of 
which appeared in 1794. 

A Pamphlet in 'Bvo. entitled u a Letter on Finance 
and on National D fence ” 1798. 

“ A History of Marine Architecture , in three vo- 
lumes, bto. a very valuable, and superb work, illus- 
trated by a great nuytber of fine engravings ,” 1800. 

And a u Life of Lord Nelson, in one volume , pub- 
lished in 1806, enriched with some very curious ori- 
ginal Letters of that eminent pattern of public and 
private worth” . 

E: L. 
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Art. DCLXVIII. MRS. LEFROY. 

I enter with hesitation upon a task of much 
delicacy ; yet love and duty impel me not to throw 
away the opportunity of giving a memorial pf onej 
most dear to me,' whose merits deserve a lasting 
record. * * . 

Anne, the wife ofthelate Re v. George Lefroy 
of Ash, in Hampshire, was born at Wootto'n in Kent, 
in March 1748. She was the eldest child of Ed- 
ward Brydges, Esq. of Wootton Court, who died in* 
Nov. 1780, by Jemima, (who survived till 1809) the’ 
youngest daughter and at length coheir of Wiilihm 
Eger ton, LL. D. Prebendary of Canterbury, Chan- 
cellor of Hereford, and Rector of Penshurst* in 
Kent, younger son of the Hon. Thomas Egerton of 
Tatton Park, in Cheshire, who was younger son of 
John, 'second Earl of Bridgewater, by Lady Elisa- 
beth, ■ daughter of . William Cavendish, Duke of 
Newcastle. < . * . 

From her earliest infancy she discovered a quick- 
ness of apprehension, and a rapidity of memoiy, 

• 

* Here Dr. Egerton passed his time in 4he strictest intimacy 
with bis cousin John Sydney, £arl of Leicester, t® whom he owed 
the rectory ; . and, perhaps, it was from the groves of Penshurst, 
where 

. “ The. musing wandererloves to linger near, 

While History point? to all its gloyies piSst,” * 

that that enthusiasm for literature, which has marked one or two of 
His descendants, was transmitted by him. ' 

5 * . '• ' ‘ . 

* Mrs, Smith. 
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which astonished all, who knew her. These were 
rendered still more attractive by a sweetness of 
temper ; and an overflowing benevolence of heart, 
which was. almost too exuberant for the rough 
world to which she was destined. Her conversa- 
tion, and her command of language were as voluble 
and copious, as her ideas were instantaneous and 
brilliant. Her speaking countenance, more espe- 
cially the smiling radiance of her eyes, added power- 
fully to her astonishing eloquence. 

Thus endowed, 6he early displayed an insatiable 
love of reading— more especially works which ad- 
dressed themselves to the fancy, or the heart. She 
became so intimately acquainted with the English 
poets, that there was scarce one, of any eminence, 
of whose productions she could not repeat by me- 
mory a large portion. With a mind formed and 
cultivated in this manner, it is not wonderful that 
she had herself the pen of a ready writer. At 
twelve years old she composed a pleasing hymn, 
which would not disgrace at the same age any who 
have risen to the highest pinnacle of genius. Had 
her ambition been thus early directed to literary 
pre-eminence, and regularly continued, 1 firmly be- 
lieve that there was no laurel beyond her reach. 
But either in the retirement of the country, or when 
mixing with the world among her numerous rela- 
tions and acquaintance, moving* in a station in life, 
where other (I do not say more honourable or more 
virtuous) objects of rivalry were encouraged, she 
was taught to consider literature rather as a castial 
amusement than a business ; and this*, as her facul- 
vo&. vu. on 
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ties were naturally volatile, increased the defect (if 
she had a defect) of her mind. 

The shades of Wootton, however, were well cal- 
culated to strengthen the colours of her fancy, and 
confirm the purity of her heart. She lived beloved 
and admired, in the bosom of a large family, amid 
scenes of beauty,* simplicity, and virtue. The 
warmth of her disposition, her amiable and pious 
sentiments, and her ideas of earthly happiness, were 
cherished by example, and took habitual root. 

At this period she wrote many occasional poems, 
which displayed great ease, elegance, and harmony 
of language, justness of though t ; and excellence of 
heart. Too many of them have been scattered to 
the winds, .and. are now irrecoverable. She never 
put forward her whole force. If she had, I am 
confident she was capable of great strength * and 
sublimity, particularly on subjects connected with 
her elevated ideas of religion. Her compositions 
never fell into flatness ; and she was perfectly free 
from that uncouth and encumbered style of expres- 
sion, with which too many of her cotemporaries have 
been tinctured. 

In December 1778 she married the Rev. George 
Lefroy,* then rector of Compton, in Surry, , whom 
she had known from her childhood ; and removed 
with him to Basingstoke in Hants, till the living at 

* Son of Anthony Lefroy, Esq. a well-known merchant of Leg- 
horn; and nephew to the late Benjamih Langlois, Esq. who in 1779 
was Under- Secretary -of State ; and to General Langlois, well known 
in the .Austrian service. His brother was formerly Lieut. Col. of 
the 13th Dragoons, and now resides at Limerick. 
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Ash, in that county, for which he was then waiting* 
should become vacant. The new neighbourhood, 
where she now lived, were not less delighted with 
her attractions, than those circles, in which she was 
formerly known. She was the charm of every so- 
ciety of her own rank ; and she was equally the 
idol of the ..poor, on whom her attentions, her kind 
and gentle manners, and her charitable disposition, 
conferred daily blessings. She electrified every 
company: young and old, gay and grave; the vir- 
tuous and the dissipated, the high and the low, were 
animated by the sound of her voice. 

In 1784 she removed to Ash, where Mr. Lefroy 
had succeeded to the living, and very handsomely 
rebuilt the rectorial house. The domestic* cares of 
a growing family, who in the excess of her affection 
engrossed a large proportion of. her thoughts, 
tended, in addition to constant company, of which 
it was natural that she, with whom every one was 
delighted, should be fond, allowed her little time 
for the continued cultivation of those great talents, 
with which Providence* had endowed her. She 
read eagerly and rapidly ; but she read only for 
amusement. She wrote and she talked with ener- 
getic eloquence; but all that her pen produced 
were principally hasty letters, committed to paper, 
while her acquaintance or her family were talking 
around her, and interrupting every moment her 
eager and instantaneous apprehension, which darted 
from one subject to another with the celerity of the 
northern lights. Her wonderful gifts of intellect 
were in this manner too much frittered away ; and 
are gone therefore without leaving behind those per~ 
n d 2 
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manent proofs of their existence, which were so 
asily within her power. 

'When, her family were struggling for the honours 
of their birth ; when ypar after year, that ill-fated 
claim, which, like the Douglas cause, will stand a 
beacon in the annals of litigation, was prolonged, 
opposed, harrassed by treachery, overwhelmed with 
falsehood , surrounded by unexampled prejudice, and 
covered with the most cruel, undeserved, aud pro- 
voking injuries; when, with every added session, 
she saw the gloom of her brothers increase under 
ill-usage irreparable, and springing from the instru- 
ments of corruption and revenge ; she took a lively 
and active part in the contest and its sufferings; her 
mind became deeply occupied with the subject, and 
for the first time her philanthropy and universal be- 
nevolence received a shock. Her indignation now 
and then broke forth ; and would have made an im- 
pression on any head or heart, not depraved till 
they were callous as stone. She survived the un- 
expected blow of the final decision, not eighteen 
months ; and, accompanied as it was by circum- 
stances of aggravated mortification, it seemed to be 
constantly uppermost in her thoughts ; and I believe 
she had by no means recovered it at her death.' 

Her mind, however, had sufficient occupation : for 
she was constantly employed in acts of - goodness to 
all within her reach. When the important discovery 
of vaccination was promulgated, she eagerly caught 
at it; learned the process, and with her own hand 
extended its benefits to ’ near eight hundred of the 
neighbouring poor. She persevered in defiance of 
interested calumny : and it was curious to see the 
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flocks of people from the surrounding villages, re- 
sorting to her, whose Complaints she patiently 
heard, and whose progress in the disorder she assi- 
duously watched. Nor was any pther act of kind- 
ness to the poor omitted by her. Amidst her vari- 
ous avocations, she every day condescended to teach 
a number of village children herself, not only to 
read and write, but* to work, to make straw-hats, 
&c. Jn her walks and rides the cottages of the pea- 
sants were as much the objects of her visits, as the 
mansions of rank, fashion, or opulence. 

Op Pecember 15, 1804, having rode to pay a visit 
aboilt two miles off, the horse, w^ en she mounted 
him to return, set off in a canter, and increased his 
pace ; she lost her courage, and after keeping her 
seat for near a mile, fell, and never spoke again. It 
is possible the servant might have caught the bridle, 
and stopt the horse ; but he had been afraid to come 
up with her, lest Tiis own horse should increase the 
pace of the other. She was carried home, and lin- 
gered in a state of insensibility till the next morning, 
when she died* in her fifty-seventh year, an example 
of every thing that is attractive and virtuous in the 
female character. 

With the most sincere and most fervent sentiments 
of religion, with the most tender and affectionate 
heart, with the most pure and undeviating rectitude 
of conduct, she united the most lively and captivat- 
ing manners, the most amiable temper, and the most 
brilliant understanding. Her death, therefore, creat- 
ed a very widely-extended lamentation. Wherever 

V Her husband survived till January 1806, 
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her name was known, (and it was not confined to 
narrow bounds) it drew forth deep and unfeigned 
regret. Her re4atiofis and friends considered it an 
unspeakable affliction. And he, who draws this me- 
moir, who owes to her the first direction of his mind 
topoetiy, who spent* under her fostering attentions 
Some of the happiest moments of his life, and expe- 
rienced from his earliest dawn of infancy heir fond 
and unceasing affection and partiality, never passes 
a day without a deep and woeful sense of her loss. 

Some of her poems have been preserved in the 
Poetical Register . The following, among many 

others, has not been printed. 

tc To her Husband . 

“ O say, dear object of my sout’s best love. 

By what new means can I my passion prove t 
Twin'd with my heart-strings are the cords, that bind 
This weak and fearful to thy stronger mind. 

O that you saw with what incessant care 
For thee I raise to Heaven the fervent prayer ; 

How past this transient scene my raptur'd soul 
Blest with thy love sees endless ages roll ! — 

As some poor wretch, whom midnight dreams affright. 
Sees horrid gulphs just opening to his sight. 

While hideous fiends torment his sinking soul, . 

And lightnings flash, and dreadful thunders roll ; 
Waking he scarce believes the scene deceit ; 

Still bis nerves tremble, and his pulses beat r 
So, tho’ convinc'd my foolish fears were vain. 

My heart still sinks beneath ideal pain.” 

I will venture one more specimen. 
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“ To Miss D. B* Feb. 1776. 

“ Whilst you for Gaylard'st festive dance 
Adorn your lovely face. 

With pleasure see each charm advance, 
And heighten every grace ; 

By Marmontel's instructive page 
I strive my soul to dress, 

, In charms that shall defy old age ; 

And brighten in distress. 

When Belisarius old and blind. 

To Fancy's view appears. 

Soft pity overflows my mind. 

And fills my eyes with tears. 

Taught by his fete how vain is power. 
How fickle Fortune's smiles, 

I learn to prize the peaceful hour, 

•And scorn Ambition's toils. • 

Surrounded by the pomp of war. 

Had I the hero view’d, 

' Those chiefs attendant on his car. 

His valour had subdued ; 

Compassion for the sufferer's fate 
Had o’er ray soul prevail'd. 

Obscur'd the conqueror's glittering state* . 
And all his glories veil’d ! 

Despoil’d of honours, riches, power. 

Bent with the weight of years. 

Helpless and blind, in sorrow’s hour 
How glorious he appears ! 

* Afterwards Mrs. Maxwell, who died March 1789. 
f A neighbouring family in Kent 
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Torn from his brow in life’s first bloom 
The warrior's crown may fade. 

Or in the cold and silent tomb 
Be wither'd and decay'd : 

But round the good man's placid brow 
Unfading wreaths shall twine ; * 

More fresh by time those laurels grow. 

Bestow'd by hands divine !"* 

Her productions, like her conversation, were all. 
rapidity ; she had no ambition of authorship, and 
neither confidence enough in her talents, nor suf- 
ficient continued attention, to db justice to her own 
powers. She looked only for her fame in the an- 
gelic goodness of her character ; and she had the 
happiness of being so almost universally beloved, 
that if there were any who, indi^lge'd a taint of envy 
or ill-will towards her, they carefully for their own 
credit disguised it. 

Sept 12, 1807. 


Art. DCLXIX. WILLIAM COLLINS. 

The following curious letter having been inserted 
nearly thirty years ago in one of. the volumes* of the 
Gentleman's Magazine , which is now, I believe, 
difficult to be procured,. I am prompted to reprint it 
here. 


u January 20, 1781. 

“William Collins, the poet, I was intimately 
acquainted with from the time that he came to reside ■ 

* This has been printed in the Poetical Register, Vol. I. p, 32. 
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at Oxford. He was the son of a tradesman in the 
city of Chichester ; I think an hatter ; and being 
sent veiy young to Winchester school, was soon dis- 
tinguished for his early proficiency, and his turn for 
elegant composition. About the year 1740, he came 
off from that seminary first upon roll, 4 and was en- 
tered a commoner of Queen’s College. There, no 
vacancy offering for New-College, he remained a 
year or two, and then was chosen demy of Magdalen 
College ; where, I think, he took a degree. As he 
brqught with him, for so the whole turn of his con- 
versation discovered, too high an opinion of his 
school acquisitions, and a sovereign contempt for 
all academic studies and discipline, he never looked 
with any complacency on his situation in the univer- 
sity, but was always complaining of the dulness of a 
college life. In short, he threw up his demyship, 
fend, going to London, commenced a man of the 
town, spending his time in all the dissipation of 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the play-houses ; and was 
romantic enough to suppose that his superior abili- 
ties would draw the attention of the great world, by 
means of whom he was to make his fortune. In this* 
pleasurable* way of life he soon wasted hi9 little pro- 
perty, and a considerable legacy left him by a ma- 
ternal uncle, t a colonel in the army, to whom the 

* “Mr. Joseph Warton, since Dr. Warton, Head-Master of 
Winton school, was at the same time second upon roll; and Mr. 
Mulso, afterwards Prebendary of the church of Wintoa, third upon 
roll.” 

f Dr. Johnson and others, call him Col. Martin : Dr. Warton calls 
him Col. Martin Bladen, I suspect erroneously, as that person was 
uncle to Admiral Lord Hawke. But Dr. -Warton adds, “ Col. 
Martin Bladen was a man of some literature, and translated 
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nephew made a Visit in Flanders during; the war. 
While on this tour he wrote several entertaining 
letters to his Oxford friends, some of which I saw. 
In London I met him often, and remember he 
lodged in a little house with a Miss Bundy, at the 
corner of King’s-square Court, Soho, now a ware- 
house, for a long time together. When poverty over- 
took him, poor man, he had too much sensibility of 
temper to bear with his misfortunes, and so fell into 
a most deplorable state of mind. How he got down 
to Oxford I do not know, but I myself saw him under 
Merton wall, in a veiy affecting situation, struggling, 
and conveyed by force, in the arms of two or three 
men, towards the parish of St. Clement, in whieh 
was a house that took in such unhappy objects ; and 
I always understood, that not long after he died in 
confinement ; but when, or where,* he was buried, I 
never knew. 

“ Thus was lost to the world this unfortunate per- 
son, in the prime of life, without availing himself .of 
fine abilities, t which, properly improved, must have 

Caesar’s Commentaries. He left his estate to his nephew my dear 
friend, Mr. William Collins, which he did not get possession of, till 
his faculties were deranged, and lie could not enjoy it. I remember 
Collins told me that Bladen had given to Voltaire, all that account 
of Camoens, inserted in his Essay on the Epic Poets of all nations; 
and that Voltaire seemed entirely ignorant of the name and charac- 
ter of Camoens.” From Warton’s Pope, V. 284. . Editor. 

* He died at Chichester, 1756. Editor. 

f And dc*s this writer suppose he did nQt avail himself of his fine 
abilities, when he wrote those beautiful poems, which have immorta- 
lized his name? And does he think, that he would have been more 
useful, if he had wasted his strength by contending with coarse and 
common-place .talents in the vulgar career of a profession ? If his 
career had been crowned with entire success, and be had gone to the 
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raised him to the top of any profession, and have ren- 
dered him a blessing to his friends, and an ornament 
to his country ! 

“ Without books, or steadiness and resolution to 
consult them if he had been possessed of any, he was 
always planning schemes for elaborate publications, 
which were carried no further than the drawing up 
proposals for subscriptions, some of which were pub- 
lished ; and in particular one for c A History of the 
Darker Ages ? 

66 He was passionately fond of music; good-na- 
tured and affable*; warm in his friendships, and vi- 
sionary in his pursuits; and, as long as I knew him, 
very temperate in his eating and drinking. He was 
of moderate stature, of a light and clear complexion 
with grey eyes, so very weak at times as hardly to' 
bear a candle in the room ; and often raising within 
him apprehensions of blindness. 

“ With an anecdote respecting him, whilehe was 
at Magdalen College, I shall close my letter. It hap- 
pened one afternoon, at a tea- visit, that several intelli- 
gent friends were assembled at his rooms to enjoy 
each other’s conversation, when in comes a member* 
of a certain college, as remarkable at that time for 
his brutal disposition, as for his good scholarship ; 
who, though he met with a circle of the most peace- 
able people in the world, was determined to quarrel ; 

grave ornamented with coronets,the earth would scarce have been 
thrown over him, before he had been forgotten ! Who now thinks of 
Lord Thtlrlow, or Lord Rosslyn ? Who does not pay his almost daily 
veneration to the names of Collins and Cowper ? Editor . 

* The translator of Polybius, the Rev. James Hampton ; who died 
1778 . 
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afid, though no man said a word, lifted up his foot 
and kicked the tea-table, and all its contents, to the 
other side of the room* Our poet, though of a warm 
temper, was so confounded at the unexpected down- 
fal, and so astonished at the unmerited insult, that he 
took no notice of the aggressor, but getting up from 
his chair calmly, he began picking up the slices of 
bread and butter, and the fragments of his china, re- 
peating very mildly, 

4 Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetae.’ 

I am your very humble servant, 

V ”* 


It appears from Mr. Wooll’s Life of Dr. Warton, 
that the following little poem, which appeared in 
Gent. Mag. Oct. 1739, was written and communi- 
cated by Collins, while a Winchester schoolrboy. 

* u Sonnet. 

44 When Phcebe form’d a wanton smile. 

My soul ! it reach’d not here ! 

Strange, that thy peace, thou trembler, flies 
Before a rising tear ! 

From ’midst the drops my love is born. 

That o'er those eye-lids rove : 

Thus issued from a teeming wave 
The fabled Queen of Love ! 

DelicatOlus/*+ 

* From Gent. Mag. Vol. LI. p. ik * 

f I saw in a Magazine, not long ago, a copy of a Letter from a 
Mr. John Ragdale, dated 1783, giving some account of Collins from 
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Art. DCLXX. DR. DARWIN. 

Miss Seward has written Memoirs* of Dr. Dar- 
win ; but they contain few facts ; and form rather a 
volume of criticism than of poetry. I will confess 
that the character of Darwin does not please me ; 
and that I enter upon it unwillingly. The blaze of 
his fame was literally like that of a meteor, and has 
already passed away. 

Erasmus Darwin was the fourth son of Robert 
Darwin, Esq. a Nottinghamshire gentleman, by Eli- 
zabeth Hill, and born at Elston near Newark, Dec. 
12, 1731. He was educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards at Edinburgh ; whence 
in 1756 he settled at Lichfield as a physician. Here 
he almost immediately distinguished himself in his 
profession, by the skill he exercised in recovering 
Mr, Inge of Thorpe, a neighbouring young man of 
fortune and family, from a violent and dangerous 
illness, after he had been given over by bis relations, 
and his medical attendant, Dr. Wilkes of Willen- 
hall.t Extensive practice was the result. 

In 1757, he married Miss Howard of the Close at 
Lichfield, an amiable and affectionate wife, daughter 
of Charles Howard, Esq. by Penelope Foley, by 
whom he had several children ; and who died at an 

personal acquaintance, corresponding m all material points with 
the above. It has been too lately laid before the public to be in- 
serted again here. Editor . (See it since printed in a Memoir of 
Collins, in the Sylvan Wanderer, from the private press of Lee 
Priory ) 

* See ako a short memoir in Gent. Mag. Vol. LXXII, p. 473. 

f See p. 224 of the present volume for an account of Dr. Wilkes. 
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early age in 1770. During this period, his business 
principally occupied his time ; but his hours of re- 
tirement and leisure were secretly devoted to litera- 
ture. He drew arotind him ^ select society of men of 
a similar turn ; the Rev. Mr. Michel, well known 
for his scientific acquirements ; Mr. Kier of West- 
Bromwich ; the ingenious Matthew Boulton; Mr. 
Watt, the mechanic; Dr. Small of Birmingham, 
who died in 1775; the celebrated Mr. Day, and his 
friend Mr. Edgeworth ;* and occasionally Mr. Wil- 
liam Seward of London, the compiler of th e Anec- 
dotes. With Sir Brooke Boothby he had a particu- 
lar intimacy; and with him and a Mr. Jackson in- 
stituted, in 1772, what they called The Botanic 
Society of Lichfield. He was also intimate about 
this time with Mr. Mundy of Marketon qear Derby, 
the ingenious author of that beautiful descriptive 
poem, entitled Need wood Forest. 

In 1768 Dr. Darwjn had a fall from a whimsical 
carriage of his own contrivance, by which he broke 
the patella of his right knee. Thisproduced a lame- 
ness, which was never perfectly cured. 

When Johnson visited Lichfield, Darwin^ whose 
own fame was not yet established, avoided his over- 
bearing and dictatorial society with sullen aversion. 
He spoke of that Colossus with bitter, and perhaps 
affected, scorn. 

About 1771 he commenced the compilation of his 
Zoonomia, which was not published till 1794. It is 
said to contain much ingenuity ; but as it is so limit* 

* Mr. Edgeworth married first Honora Sneyd, and afterwards 
Elizabeth Sneyd. By the former be had Miss Edgeworth, the au- 
thoress ; and Anna wife of Dr. Beddoes of Bristol. 
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ed and presumptuous in its views, as to ascribe every 
thing to second causes , it will ever be condemned and 
detested by the wise and good. All that he published 
at this period were communications to periodical 
works of observations on botany, with the signature 
of The Uchjield Botanical Society. He carefully 
concealed those poetical powers, which he was silent- 
ly cultivating, lest the supposed incompatibility of 
such a pursuit with the graver studies of physic 
should injure him in his profession. * 

In 1781 he married a second time Mrs. Pole, 
widow of Col. Pole* of Radbourne near Derby, who 
died in 1780 ; a lady for whom, it secerns from some 

* She had by Col. Pole, a son, Sacheverel Pole, Esq. now of Rad- 
bourne, who lately, changed his name trader somewhat singular cir- 
cumstances. In the reign of Henry IV. Peter De La Pole of New* 
borough in Staffordshire acquired Radbourne by marriage with Eli- 
zabeth Lawton sole daughter and heir of John Lawton, by Eleanor 
his wife, sister and coheir of Sir John Chandos of Radbourne, K. G; 
who died S. P. 1370. Fr6m that time the male descendants of Peter 
De La Pole, and Elizabeth Lawton, have resided in great respectabi- 
lity at Radbourne. After the name of Pole had thus been perma- 
nent against the shocks of time at this place for four hundred years, 
it seemed strange to abandon it. But Mr. Pole has been persuaded, 
that thenarne of Chandos sounded better, by the Herald, who was in- 
terested in the change, and he has lately obtained the King's sign’ 
manual.to assume the name of Chandos. The family of Chandos 
of Radbourne were probably a branch of the baronial family of that 
name ; but too far back to be connected with them ; &nd therefore 
as no'honours were connected with this change, but a mere matter 
of sound, it seems a very odd step. See Banks’s Peerage , /. 200. 
At this rate we may expect ail the modern families, who can trace 
their descent in the female line to the ancient baronage, to assume 
all the names of the Conqueror’s attendants, which have expired 
these six hundred years ! Miss Pole, one of Mrs. Darwin's daughters, 
married Mr. John Gisborne, author of u The Vales of Weaver,” and 
younger brother to the Moralist. 
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verses printed by Miss Seward, he had long conceiv- 
ed a warm admiration. By this lady’s desire he 
quitted Lichfield, and removed to Derby ;* a hazard- 
ous attempt to leave a neighbourhood, where he 
was established for one in which he was to make 
his way anew! But it succeeded. He was solicited 
by many to remove to London; but he was firm in 
withstanding eveiy solicitation of that kind. 

Miss Seward says, that Dr. Darwin commenced 
his poem, The Botanic Garden , in 1779. “ It con- 
sists,” to use her words, “ of two parts ; the first 
contains the Economy of Vegetation; the second, 
the Loves of the Plants. Each is enriched by a 
number of philosophical notes. They state a great 
variety of theories and experiments in botany, che- 
mistry, electricity, mechanics, and in the various 
species of air, salubrious, noxious, and deadly. The 
discoveries of the modern professors in all those 
sciences, are frequently mentioned, with praise high- 
ly grhtifying to them. In these notes, explanations 
are found of every personified plant, its generic 
histoiy, its local situation, and the nature of the soil 
and climate, to which it is indigenous; its botanic 
and its common name. The verses corrected, polish- 
ed, and modulated with the most sedulous attention; 
the notes involving such great diversity of matter re- 
lating to natural history; and the composition going 
forward in the short recesses of professional 'attend- 
ance, but chiefly in his chaise, as he travelled from 
one place to another, the Botanic Garden could 
not be the work of one, two, or three years ; it 
was ten from its primal lines to its .first publica- 
tion.” 
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The second part was published first. It was print- 
ed at Lichfield ; and came out . in 1789. It instan- 
taneously seized the public attention. The novelty 
of the* design, and ‘manner ; the splendour of tho 
imagery ; and the point and harmony of the versifica* 
tion, dazzled almost eveiy reader. Evfciy line was 
wrought with such a polish, as the public since the 
days of Pope had been utterly unaccustomed to. 
Eveiy sentence was so rounded, that the most care- 
less, or ignorant reader could not mangle, or mis- 
manage it. But, alas ! every person of true taste 
soon perceived, that it 

Play’d round the head but came not to the heart. 

It abounded in all the matter of poetry ; but it 
wanted the soul. It was like an exquisitely beauti- 
ful picture, or statjie : its form was perfect ; but it 
never reflected the nicer or more hidden movements 
of the heart or the head. But it is apparent, from 
Dr. Darwin’s prose Interludes, that his theory of 
poetical excellence accorded with his practice. Such 
a narrow view of this art would deprive it of its best 
and most essential qualities. It would degrade it to 
a level with painting and sculpture; or, perhaps, to 
a degree below them. Imagery and ornamented 
language are not necessary ingredients of poetiy. 
Some of the most poetical passages of Shakspeare 
and M)lton are totally without either of these. Sub- 
limity and pathos more particularly result from 
grandeur or tenderness of thought , such as is best 
conveyed by the simplest expressions ; and which it 
is neither requisite hor possible to illustrate by ma- 
terial allusions. 

• VOL. VII* e e 
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The poem has many minor faults. To an ear of 
moderate sensibility, the unvaried monotony of the 
verse soon becomes intolerable : the incessant repe- 
tition of personified plants and flowers nauseates ; 
and many of the groups of figures, though sketched 
and finished with the highest skill, are almost 
childish; and at least unworthy of a manly imagina- 
tion. 

Still it must be owned, that* some of the descrip- 
tions, taken separately, are exquisitely beautifuls 
witness the following: 

“ Weak with nice sense, the chaste Mimosa stands. 
From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands ; 

Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade. 

Alarm’d she trembles at the moving shade; 

And feels, alive, through all her tender form. 

The whisper’d murmurs of the gathering storm ; 

Shuts her sweet eye-lids to approaching night ; 

And hails with freshen’d charms the rising light. 

Veil'd with gay decency and modest pride. 

Slow to the mosque she moves, an eastern bride ; 

There her soft vows unceasing love record. 

Queen of the bright seraglio of her lord-^r 
So sinks, so rises with the changeful hour x 
The liquid silver in its glassy tower. 

So turns the needle to the pole it loves. 

With fine vibrations quivering, as it moves,” 

The description of Mongulfier 9 s flight in the bal- 
loon, in the second Canto of Part II excites unquali- 
fied admiration. 

“ The calm philosopher in ether sails. 

Views broader stars, and breathes in purer gales I 


* 
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Sees, like a map, in many a waring line 
Round earth's blue plains, her lucid waters shine; 

Sees at his feet the forky lightnings glow r 
And hears innocuous thunders roar below. 

Rise, great Mongulfier ! urge tby venturous flight 
High o'er the moon's pale ice-reflected light !" 

But perhaps his happiest painting is that of the 
Night-Mare. 

“ So on his Nightmare through the evening fog 
Flits the squab fiend o'er fen, and lake, and bog ; 

Seeks some love-wilder’d maid with sleep opprest. 
Alights, and grinning sits upon her breast. 

— Such as, of late, amid the murky sky 
Was mark’d by Fuseli's poetic eye ; 

Whole daring tints, with Shakspeare’s happiest grace. 
Gave to the airy phantom form and place. — 

Back o'er her pillow sinks her blushing head. 

Her snow-white limbs hang helpless from the bed ; 

* While with quick sighs, and suffocative breath. 

Her interrupted heart-pulse swims in death. 

— Then shrieks of captur'd toWns, and widow's tears. 
Pale lovers stretch'd upon their blood-staiVd biers. 
The headlong precipice that thwarts her flight,. . 

The trackless desert, the cold starless night, * 

And stern-eyed murderer with bis knife behind. 

In dread succession agonize her mind. 

O'er her fair limbs convulsive tremors fleet. 

Start in her hands, and struggle in her feet ; 

In vain to scream with quivering lips she tries. 

And strains in palsy'd lids her tremulous eyes ; 

In vain she wills to walk, swim, run, fly, leap; 

The Will presides not in the bower of S{<ee£. 
e e 2 
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O’er'her fair bosom sits the Demon-Ape 

Erect, and balances his bloated shape ; 

Rolls in their marble orbs his gorgon-eyes. 

And drinks with leathern ears her tender cries.” 

In 1791 Dr. Darwin brought forth the First Part 
of the Botanic Garden, containing the Economy of 
Vegetation. Miss Seward thinks he did not consi- 
der it of so popular a nature as the Second Part ; 
and on that account, and not for the reason he as- 
signed, reserved it till the other had established his 
fame. 

In 1799 Dr. Darwin was visited by a most afflict- 
ing domestic loss. His eldest surviving son, an at- 
torney of Derby, an amiable young man, in good 
circumstances, being seized with a fit of melancholy, 
left his house of a cold $nd stormy December even- 
ing, and drowned himself in the river Derwent, 
which ran at the bottom of his garden. The doctor 
is reported not to have exhibited those feelings on 
the occasion, which would have become a father 
and a poet. His own dissolution was not far re- 
mote. 

On Sunday, April 18, 1802, having risen in his 
usual health, he sat down to write a letter; but was 
suddenly seized with the pangs of death; and ex- 
pired before his apothecary could arrive, in his 
seventy-first year.* 

Doctor Darwin is said to have exhibited in his life 
the same excellencies and the same deficiencies as 
characterized his poetry.t His head was brilliant, 

* He left a posthumous poem, entitled “ The Shrine of Nature. 

f His poetry is well characterized by Mr. DTsAeli in the Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, II. 70, 71. 
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but to the quiverings of sensibility he was a stranger. 
He was conversant with matter, rather than intel- 
lect r to “ the shadowy tribes of mind” he was inat- 
tentive. I cannot think therefore that with all his 
merits lie is to be placed either in the first or second 
class of poets. * ’ , , 

I believe that rules of criticism, for one person that 
they have taught to compose or to judge rightly, 
have misled twenty. They have taught people to „ 
mistake the mechanical incidents of poetry for its 
essence. Some they have taught to require her to be 
dressed and ornamented till . 

pars minima est ipsa puella sui. 

Others they have taught to demand at least a consi- 
derable portion of ornament; whereas an ornament- 
ed dress is, as 1 have already said, so far from being 
amecessary ingredient, that the highest poetry is ab- 
solutely without it. When therefore Dr. Warton 
proposes to apply to dope’s Essay on Man the test 
of dropping the measures and numbers, and trans- 
posing the order of the words into prose, and then 
examining if it be still poetry, he cannot mean that 
the question should be determined merely by the 
richness or the plainness of the language, but by 
the presence or absence of M the poetical spirit,” 
which principally depends on the thought. If many 
large portions of that celebrated writer, when thus 
tried, are fouud not to be of the true stamp, it is not 
merely because the diction is plain and deficient 
in figures, but because the sentiments want gran- 
deur or pathos. How different is the pathetic so- 
lemnity of his Dedication of Parnell’s Poems to Lord 
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Oxford; a most noble composition, and one of his 
finest poems.* 

If these remarks be just, we have discovered the 
secret, why Darwin in the exuberance of all the in- 
gredients which ordinary critics have inculcated on 
the world as the infallible tests of the highest poeti- 
cal talents, has failed to retain the public favour ; 
or ever to have impressed those of the best taste 
with superior delights 

Oct. It, 1807. 

* Dr. Warton seems to have felt the same, and for the same rea- 
son when he says, that in it, “ there is a weight of sentiment, and 
majesty of diction, which our author has no where surpassed. His 
genius seems to have been invigorated and exalted by the high 
opinion he had justly conceived of the person to whom he was writ- 
ing.” — Pope’s heart was commonly cold ; but wherever it was torch- 
ed, he wrote almost with the pen of inspiration. Witness his Eloisa 
to Abelard ; his Elegy on an unfortunate Lady ; his Lines ott his 
Mother; and his occasional apostrophes to- Bolingbroke* What 
a complete proof that the heart must furnish the main ingredients of 
poetry! 

f Description is among the charms of real poetry. Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith is very generally and very justly praised for the descriptive 
excellences exhibited in her Sonnets. But many writers might be 
named, more exuberant in description ; and perhaps fb exact ‘and 
original description. In what then does the charm of her poe^fy 
consist? In a tone of exquisite pathos j in tl\ose moral and touching 
epithets, which associate the imagery with the movements of the 
heart! This is a charm, which no brilliance of fancy, no intellectual 
effoit, ho mechanical toil, can give. It is literally the inspiration of 
an involuntary frame of the soul. Thus in a different and more 
philosophic tone do the poems of Mrs. Carter seize upon our admi- 
ration. The charm is not in their imagery ; or their nicer or more 
pathetic touches $ but in their exalted sentiments ; in the strains of 
a mind carried by religion, and intellectual cultivation, above all 
earthly passions! All Gray’s best poems were written under the 
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immediate effect* of a predominant melancholy, occasioned by the 
death of his friend Richard West. 

Even where descriptions and imagery are required as the chief 
merits of a poem, ' they nauseate, if heaped together in aqy other 
order than the natural combinations of the mind. Here imitators 
always fail. .« 


END OF. VOL. VII. 
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